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Reds in Laos_3emund. Halt to j 

Bombina bn U. S. 


VIENTIANE, Laos, April 17- 
A major aim of communist 
North Viet Nam and the Pathct , 
Lao in their proposals to Pre- j 
micr Souvanna Phouma for ] 
' peace talks in Laos is believed j 
to be to try to force him to ] 
oppose American bombing of \ 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. ] 

Souvanna told this reporter j 
In an interview that his govern- j 
ment had not specially author- , 
ized the bombing raids in the 
first place and had no control 
over them now. 

Care Little for N. Vlels 
He made it clear, however, 

; that be cares little for what 
; happens to the North Vietnam- 
ese, who refused to live up 
' to the 1962 Geneva accord and ’ 
leave Laos. 

11 We have no objections to the | 
bombing of the trail,’* Sou- 
vanna said. 

Americans here say the 
United 'States would be em- 
barrassed severely at the least . 

* to continue bombing the Ho Chi 
Minh trail over the protests of 
Souvanna. However, they see 

\ no signs of the Laotian prince 
j yielding to Hanoi on this point, 
v The fact that SouvannaV 
' government and Laos itself 

* survive on American military 
! and economic aid will remain 
} a large factor in any talks 
I which may be held with the 
f Pathet Lao. 

* Asks for Plights 

! In May, 1964, Souvanna first 
j asked the United States to 
** make reconnaissance flights 
? over north Laos In the Plain of. 
Jars area. As more and more 

* North Vietnamese poured Into 
i. Laos, Souvanna said, he asked, 
i for more American air support. | 
t Eventually, full scale bomb-j 

lng raids in support of Laotian 
ground troops developed. When 
the weather Is clear, more than 
400 sorties have been flown on 
some days. 

Souvanna told this reporter 
he already had offered to stop 
the bombing in north Laos If 
the North Vietnamese pulled 
their troops back to the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. • „ ; ‘ . ’ .jJ 
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1 BY SAMUEL JAMESON 

IChlcf of Tokyo Burr mi] ' 

(CMcm Tflbtfn* Pmt Stnfltfl 

Pathct Lao Weak 2,000 men of the 316th were a ; e more Laotians In Thailand 

However, a' North Viet- committed to the probes «t than in Laos itself, 
namese pullout from north Long Cheng. If Vang Pao can hold on at 

Laos would leave only the The sweep across the Plain of Long Cheng for five more 
Pathct Lao <o battle Laotian j ars cos t the North Vietnamese weeks until the rainy season 
government forces and Vang f ew casualties because cloudy begins, the military picture will 
Pao’s Mcos. Like the Viet Cong sk i cs hampered American brighten considerably, ohserv- 
in South Viet Nam, the Pathct bombing missions. But the ers here said. 

Lao have lost much of their mass evacuation of tribesmen . Rains Slop Fighting 
former strength and effective- f rom the area did deprive them rainy season forces all 

ness. Today they are rated as 0 f a source of forced labor fighting to stop. When the skies 
pushovers ini a straight contest which might have been used to clear uPj yang Pao’s forces are 
with Vang Pao’s men. bear supplies and ammunition. I ; expected to hold the upper hand 

That is why western military lsf ’commltted to Supplies because of the air support they 
observers believe Hanoi com- At ] eas t 8,000 men of the ' ce t f rom the United States. 


That is why western military IS ’ committed to Supplies because of the air support they 
observers believe Hanoi com- At j eas , 8,000 men of the ! j rom ihe United States, 
milted its own troops to the 31gth ^vision in forward posi-j L ast year, one military ob- 

current offensive. tions near Long Cheng are scrver said, the United States 

When the North Vietnamese be ]j eve d ,t 0 be totally com- 1 »bombed the North Vietnamese 
began their offensive in , Jan- t0 m oving'up supplies at ^ p a thet Lao off the Plain of 

uary, they mobilized two full thig u ^ e< , Jars” and Vang Pao swept in 

divisions of 10,000 men each— Had thc w hole division struck be hind the air support. The 

the 312th and . the 316th. Vang at ^g C heng, the North 8ame thing u likely to occur 

Pau’s troops, whoso specialty yi 0 t n amcse could have taken ffi ga ; n this summer, if Long 

has always been surprise tbc outpost, American military rhen* holds out, this military 

guerrilla-like stabs, offered aourcegsaid> «n>ert said. • * 1 

moved wes?off e toe Pl C aln an of Meanwhile. Vang Pao’s men * ‘ 

Ja° s ThIy had seized the plain moved back into Sam Thong on ( 

3ih 3&3d American .air March 31. Bdntor«mento wer. ^ . . 

Troops In Disarray Asia air line. Supplies continue 

By the time Vang Pao and (o coraC( and as each day 

his force of an estimated 8,000 g3g y an g p ao will get ■ 

men got back to their strong- 8 t ron g er , ’ 

holds at Sam. Thong and Long . T j,at Reinforcements i 

Cheng in late February, the ™ ' .. 

Meo troops were in disarray. Among the reported re . 

No one had expected the forcements wgs a battery of 

North Vietnamese to, ' push Thai artillery ® en ' ^. h ° se t J^ u “: 

• . ■ bers have been estimated at 

beyond the Plain of Jars, where between 320 and 750. 
they had lost 8,000 tons of >p be Thai, Laotian, and 

weapons and equipment in ^g^gg,, governments have ■■ • 

Vang Pao s thrust last sum- den i cd this report, but all three 
mer. For the 1 first timo governmcn ta have acknowl- 
sinco 1962 , however, they Thai nationals had 

moved south of the plain. . t o fight-as individuals.- 

Sam Thong was (evacuated “gE'Jk Laotians are re- - 

[ without a fight on March 18 and by race,, culture, - 

Vang Pao dug in at Long an rf family: A« Souv^flria totd a| 

Cheng. ' mu cooftronco April 7^ tbara j 

Have Logistics Woes ■ ■ - - 

In thc next few days, how-' 

ever, the North Vietnamese ... 

made no attempt to occupy 
Sam Thong and failed to mass 
enough troops to overwhelm 
Long Cheng. It soon become in- 
creasingly- apparent that the > , <’ t . 

Hanoi forces were having logis- . ; ; •, • ; . • . ; .. . 

tics prolV16ms. ’ . .* ’• i :" ' .. ' • ' 

I A-R 1 ^ 

had been left* Jtohind on the / »• 

,| Plain of Jar* , and that only, 1 
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A Part 

of the 
Story . 


SIX HUNDRED PAGES of se- 
cret testimony on U.S. involve- 
ment in Laos will be released to- 
j morrow by Sen. Stuart Syming- 


ton, D-Mo. The senator says that 
it is with regret he has agreed to 
the release with about 10 per cent 
of the factual information still 
withheld. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The release of the testimony ac- 
cumulated by Symington’s Senate 
subcommittee on U.S, security 
commitments comes after a six- 
month battle with the White 
House and the State Department. 
The senator declares that the bat- 
tle was to obtain release of enough 
of the hearings to make them 
meaningful. 

Sen. Symington insists, and we 
agree, that it is one thing to keep 


silent about a covert operation, 
but another to keep from the 
American people a war that has ; 
cost billions of dollars — and, what 
is more important, American lives. ’ 
U.S. participation in the war in j 
Laos . has been kept secret long j 
past the time when it should have ! 
been a matter of public record, j 
We hope Sen. Symington con- 
linucs to battle for further revela- 
tion. 


vV 


% A, 

M 


Vf 


A staff aide to the senator in- 
forms us there are several major 
areas which remain secret: 

There will be no details releas- 
hed concerning the irregular Lao 

forces supported by Central Intelli- 
gence Agency funds. There will 
be no information about increas- 
ed combat air sorties over north- 
ern Laos. There will be no infor- 
mation about U.S.-operated air 
bases in Thailand from which the 
U.S. flies missions over Laos. 
There will be nothing said about 
U.S. financing of third-country na- 
tionals in the war in North Laos^ ' 


☆ 


☆ 


☆ 


And why is. the administration 
fighting release? Because,, as it is 
quite aware, such information 
would show the U.S. had violated 
the 1962 Geneva Accords which 
guaranteed the neutrality of Laos. 
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THE TALI! OF THE TOVN 


Notes and Comment 

r 


1968, America li;ul a kiml of 
national debate on the Vietnam 

war, ami it appeared that, a* far 

aj the ttsbolr was concerned, the dis- 
puting forces won a victory of sorts. 

All of the political candidates for na- 
tional office incorporated a good deal of 
the rhetoric of the peace movement in 
their public remarks, and all of them 
seemed persuaded that withdrawal of 
our troops was the only course the next 
- President could afford to follow. The 
war was shorn of its justifications not 
only in the niimls of its veteran critics 
but also, somewhat surprisingly, in the 
minds of its former supporters. 1 he 
demand for military victory in Vietnam 
all hut disappeared from national poli- 
tics, and the considerably slackened dc- 
bate centered almost exclusively on the 
question of how long it should take us 
to get out. Hawkish sentiment appeared 
to undergo an odd twist, in which 
anger at critics of the war intensified 
hut support for the war actually de- 
clined. (A rally held in Washington 
last week in support of military victory 
in Vietnam drew, according to police 
.estimates, only fifteen thousand peo- 
ple.) And yet now, nearly two years 
after the beginning of the 1968 cam- 
paign, in a peculiar atmosphere of 
mental exhaustion, in which both op- 
ponents and supporters of the war seem 
to have lost their forensic stamina, our 
involvement in the conflict continues 
nn almost the same scale, and even 
threatens to expand into Laos And 
Cambodia. It is as though the public, 
had shrugged its shoulders and decided 
to accept the war as something that ■ 
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cannot he affected by 'human effort, health resort and those of a C ■ . . 

The war has outlived the iuur of the tion camp. We might well fed . g y 
war mad as we wrote things such as 

lit the days when the debate was “Whereas in a health resort there arc 
still vigorous, opponents of the war doctors giving people medicine, here, o 
used to find it helpful to excise false , c<(| , wc f)()(1 armc( | guards 

claims made by the government, and ,j m(in l c| .j n( , ,| a - inmates.” 

to point out ironies and contradiction, i ^ ^ ^ ^ „f H |,- 

• in government policy. They used to surdity as we wrote that “whereas the 
•viy things like “The hotly count is American forces are supposed to he 
exaggerated, and anyway a body count building democratic political structures 
is no real measure of success,” or “The j n the villages of Vietnam, we find that 


is no real mcasuie <»» m mi- ▼ - » 

pacification program isn’t going as well . they arc bombing the villages and shoot- 
as the government says it i$i” or "The j„g the villagers.” The disparity he- 
Soutli Vietnamese eTtctioiis are rigged, tween the official policy and the reality 


and the Saigon regime is ^‘dictatorship 
and doesn't have the support of its own 
people," And finally they pieced to- 
gether the ultimate irony— that we 
seemed actually to he physically de- 
stroying the country we were supposed 
to he saving. In the last year or so, . 
however, opponents of the war have 
•found that it is inadequate to repeat 
these arguments. Perhaps one reason 
is that the gap between the official ex-* 
planations and the realities we aic 
faced with daily on television anti in 
the newspapers lias become so stag- 
geringly huge and so obvious that when 
one persists in making these points one 
feels almost ludicrously simple minded. 
Also, pointing out discrepancies be- 
tween the official versions and the rc- 
* alitics seems to presume a rationality 
in the whole enterprise that is now re- 
vealed to be entirely lacking. It is as 
though wc were taken on a tour of nn 
alleged health resort that turned out in 


policy and the reality 

is now so great that it appears as though 
policy is developing in accordance with 
a set of rules that will he responsive to 
the political situation in America but 
that tlie actual conduct of the war is 
developing according to a completely 
separate set of rides, determined by 
the conditions of unspeakable brutal- 
ity and confusion in Vietnam itself. 
(Our soldiers in Vietnam have started 
referring to the United States and 
other places outside Vietnam as “the 
wor j<|”— ;IH though Vietnam were 
on another planet.) 1 he war, winch 
now grinds on without evoking either 
much support or much new criti- 
cism, or much national debate of any 
kind, seems to have acquired an in- 
sane life of its own, and to have de- 
veloped in utterly unexpected ways 
that neither its critics nor its supporters 
ever anticipated. Several recent news 
stories have brought this feeling home 


v*v - - c w 

nitcgcu iiciuim i mm .*«* — to us with particular force. A number 

' fact to he a concentration camp, and of them have been so strange as to al- 
wcrc then obliged to write a report most ‘defy rational comment, and wc 
describing in great detail the specific have been trying to imagine what this 
differences between the facilities of a Administration would say about them 
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if \vc were still in the period what the 
government felt obligated to justify 
and rationalize the consequences of 
its policies in Vietnam. What com- 
ment might the Administration make, 
for example, about recent reports that 
the Saigon police beat up disabled • 
veterans of their own Army when 
they attempted to demonstrate for a 
rise in their disability allowance (which 
can be as low as two dollars a month) ? 
What might government officials say 
about the recent United States Army 

report that at least thirty-five per cent 
of the combat soldiers in one brigade 
are regular users of marijuana? What 
justifications could be offered for send- 
ing a half-stoned army into the vil- 
lages of Vietnam to wield the greatest 
volume of firepower that any army has 
ever possessed? (Around the same 
time, there has been the peculiar dis- 
covery, which we mentioned recently 
in these pages, that the general wc 
support in Laos may be fighting in 
order to gain control of a multimillion- 
dollar opium trade in the contested re- 
gions.) And what arguments could be 
advanced in defense of the T'irst Infan- 
try’s decision — at what turned out to be 
the cost of three American casualties— 
to carve a mile-and-a-half-long horde- ■ 
yard in the Vietnamese jungle in the 
shape of its divisional insignia? Situa- 
tions such as these show that the Army, 
like the nation itself, now has no idea 
at all of what it is supposed to be do- 
ing in Vietnam. They reveal that the 
war has lost even the pretense of a pur- 
pose, and has become nothing more 
than a bloody playground for ■ our. 
i idealism and our cruelty. 



’"tV' 


res?' 
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f'U.S. Is Considering 


Aid to 



By Murrey Marder .> rrauce suggested on April 1, tion that North Vietnamese 

■ w«*kin*ton post staff writer : 'wlth calculated ambiguity, 't Premier Phan Van Dong 

The United States is con- ; Yesterday, the United i j °‘" c k d hut^ol'ho^w^^n 

Uidering giving limited arms , states expressed interest in j * week ’ but °ther Western 
i ... « . # , < , us expressea interest to sources now say the visitor. 

j aid to Cambodia for self-de- exploring the Soviet move. was North Vietnamese Com- 

jfense” to checkmate any The United States is un- mUnist Part y‘ Leader Le 

| threat by Vietnamese Com- ( likely to make any precipi- : Duan > on his way to Moscow , 

.munist forces to overrun the • tale move under these cir- ^l^Dufn reportedly was 

capital of Phnom Penh, it cumstances, U.S. sources in* / greeted in Peking by Chi- 

was learned yesterday. * dicate. But what the United / nese Premier Chou En-lai. 


f Interest when he said, “It ap 
! pears to be that only a new 
: Geneva conference could 
j bring about a fresh solution 
'j and a relaxation of tension , 

1 on the Indochinese penin* * 
sula ..." j 

, I If the Soviet comment is 5 ■ 
! “serious,” one U.S. source \ 

,-i typically said yesterday, it .» 

could have “really quite ex- | 

' traordinary implications.” 
j Until now, the Soviet Uni- 1 
‘ on, in conformity with North , 

; V i e t n a m’s position, has 

V balked at all proposals .for’ a f ^ 
Geneva-wide conference oh \ 
Indochina, or even a confer* 

I ence on Laos, as President } 
Nixon has proposed. North < 


Administration strategists j states evidently wants to 1 0ne ]t na 4° r international j Vietnamese Politburo mem- 


• reportedly rule out any mas- 
. : sive U.S. military aid pro- 
» gram to Cambodia intended 
i to drive out the 40,000 to 


60,000 


Vietnamese 


;and Communist invaders in i namese Communist troops 
! that nation. Such an effort in that country td force the 
Is regarded as far beyond j month-old government of 
| the capacity of the 35,000- , Premier Lon Nol to guaran* 

\ * nan Cambodian army with* j tee |them “sanctuary” from 
qut huge foreign help. the war in Soutll Vietnam. - 

v Normally any U.S. mill- This ig what the United 
; tary aid program is accom- « . . . , . 

panied by American mill* ’ States obviously wants to 

1 tary advisers. But there in j checkmate. 

; reported to be great opposi* U.S. analysts privately 
j tion inside the Nixon admin- ‘ havC! expressed considerable 
; istration to sending such an \ doubt that the Vietnamese 
5 advisory team to Cambodia, Communists in Cambodia 
even if the decision is made : have any intention to “con* 
J to send some arms and war ' *hat nation, as Lon 

\ material. : No1 has warned. Instead, 

;. No actual decision has 1 A^ e f ican s ?. e ^ al * st ^ gener " 

2 been reached to respond af- £ b ®'‘ e „ v « ‘V® th . e F° mmu ' 

[ firmatively to Cambodia’s Eh J _ e n c i, ve D no ^ ? ve /' 

[ military aid request which . safeguard ^he^owunW ri° 
fthe United States said on' 

■IS 5 -»!S 2 "SSr 

'•nha.’i.ort ° rmed B0U cea em * and to assure supplies to 
/■ n _ r ' „ . ' maintain these troops, ca- 

(, On Capitol Hill, however, paci , y to strike Into South 
j new warnings were sounded j 1 Vietnam 
, yesterday against any Amer- A limited grant of ' U.S. 

, £■" Involvement In Cam- brims aid to help defend the 
• • Phnom Penh region there- 

j The international dlplorJ fore probably would be In- 
matlc circuit is now whirl-1 tended more as a symbolic 

* - K.A.I n iUnu a. J llii 


: ber Le Due Tho, on leaving j 
Paris last week, gave a cold i 
shoulder to the French pro- i 


rrt that 14 18 not 8lam ' :i v'zxxi Th k °* on ,eavi " g < 

ro- ming the door on Cambo- , other^Communist nations A Paris la «l week, gave a cold : 

ed j dia’s aid request this week., ,; will back Sihanouk's return ^shoulder to the French pro- j 
to ! To do so could encourage * to Communist-held sec* posal, emphasizing that set*1 

z i «- '*-r* ‘t. •* vi "- • ; ».•* err,*' •sus ! t mss, *jz ssrssa 

»n i namese Communist troops ^ might then recoup the dam- “as a basis” for resolving. 1 

>rt , In that country td force the , age to their interests from ; .,the overall Indochina prob- , 

ad 1 month-old government of ,the March 18 coup which , 1cm- ; 

JO- ; Premier Inn Nnl to vnaran ; overthrew Sihanouk, by . . , Many U.S. experts believe , 

h. . 7 « . to guaran- , . pliysical , y sup p ortlng him as that Malik’s sudden show of J 

tee ^hem sanctuary from J 4 the “legal” ruler of Cam- ••Soviet interest in an Indo- 
| the war In South Vietnam. bodia. . . china-wide conference must ) 

' This is what the United This wpuld pose a major . have been cleared in advance , 

J* : States obviously wants to i chaHenge to the western- 2 ri N ®^ a h _ 

, ; rTinpL-.-n-fo '.oriented government of ; *®uld mean a shift of posi* 

in checkmate. .Premier Lon Nol tion In Hanoi, i . 

si. U.S. analysts privately' , .f ^ „„ m ; 1v t ’„ rnil(1 , ’ 

: ^ • ^r oBan -J 

6 , £rrs^a-°r«i : • *-• ^ 

„ , quer” that nation, as Lon.’ ® te f , 0 n L U8 ^ 8S ct>chai ™«n ,of - A senate subcommittee - 
"iNol has warned. Instead, ' th e 1954 Geneva conference , headed by Stuart Symlng- J 
. American specialists gener- •’ f" Indochina to furnish mill- , ton fD-Mo.) announced it ^ 

ally believe it is the Commu- i ^ assistance, a Foreign ; - will lift on Monday part of 

; nlst objective not to over- ^! 0fflcR spokesman 4 said. ; the veil of secrecy on U.S. : 
? : run Phnom Penh, but to Britain has “welcomed" the , involvement In Laos. Mean- ’ 
safeguard the occupied re . '"important initiative of,! while new congressional ’ 
in . gions along the Cambodian- -V, France” in proposing an en- * r concern welled up over ; 
n * South Vietnamese border' lar S ed conference on Indo-. f Cambodia. , 

n * and to assure supplies to ' china, a British official said ■ f Symington told a .news t 

• maintain these troops, ca- • in Paris yesterday. But in ; 5 conference yesterday that a J 


that Malik’s sudden show of j 
i Soviet interest in an Indo- j 
china-wide conference • must i 
have been cieared in advance , 
with North Vietnam, which 
could mean a shift of posi- 
tion in Hanoi. • ■, 


Senate To Bare 
Laos Operation* • 1 

A senate subcommittee ! 
headed by Stuart Syming- 
ton (D-Mo.) announced it j 
will lift on Monday part of ^ 
the veil of secrecy on U.S. : 
involvement in Laos. Mean- v 
while new congressional 1 
concern welled up over' 
Cambodia. • j 

Symington told a # news i 
conference yesterday that * ? 


fact no one, including : ‘ transcript of Laos hearings*; 

M 4 ^ 4. . I ' Uflll eliA.it 4 t tl . ’• 


France, has said exactly 
what kind of conference is 
contemplated except that it 
should recognize, as the 
French said on April 1, the 
“indivisibility” of the prob- 
lems in Vietnam, Laos and 


Spokesmen at the White 
House and State Department 
both said yesterday the Unit* , 


-Inc with it hm.irfH move, than a major military i lems in Vietnam, Laos and 

'3 A. r . J? action. Even so, however, it.) • Cambodia. 

speculation about. Cam- could raise the risk lhat it ! Spokesmen at the White 
bodia and the deeply Inter- was only the "opening .! • House and State Department 
'twined wars in Vietnam and > wedge" of a Vietnam-type «j both said yesterday the Unit- , 
Laos, This atmosphere of V ,S ‘ Involvement, raising a cd States Is “interested In 
‘iinniwriiMahiiitu ..... i , , 4 clamor of domestic and in- exploring" what "the Soviet 

unpred ctabillty was intensl,, . tern, .tionalaiarm- } government may have in 

[fled Thursday by the unex- * Deposed Cambodian >• mind" by Soviet Ambassador- 
',pected Sovjet expression of ’ Prln «! Norodom 6lhanouk la Yakov Malik’s statement In 
Interest In * new Indochina* , <? ow n 4 Pckin ^ threatening !; New York Thursday, 
rwlde eon fere nr# . } t ° u « , to / Malik, the Soviet ambaesa^ 


return to ^Cambodia ! Malik, the Soviet ambaBsa^ 


will show that the “covert I 
I. operation” there has cost the i 
^United States “billions of ) 
dollars, and what is more 
important, American lives,” j 
Great misgivings were ex- 1 
^pressed, meanwhile, about 
■ Ihe risk of “creeping U.S. ] 
Involvement” In Cambodia ; 
by many participants at the * 
opening of a two-day Con- 
gressional Concrence on Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 

It should be the duty of 
thhe Nixon administration to 
consult with the Senate For- 
, elgn Relations Committee, 
j parent of the Symington 
AWWPft decision . 
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; ■ /The W ar Spreads While ' ■ [ 

h /The White House .Fiddles • 

\ ■' . / , * * 

■ f i 

■■ | Twenty-nine days after a right- and he kept his country out of 
• : wing coup deposed Prince the bloody mess in Vietnam and 
! Sihanouk as Chief of State of Laos. j 

: ; Cambodia, the new government ‘ While he was out of the coun- ; 
v was appealing to any and all try— -under rightwing pressure — 
nations for whatever military', seeking aid to get the foreign _ 


help it could get. 


‘troops out of his country, his , 1 


It was at war with the Viet , political foes unseated him. 


: Cong. 


Within two weeks the new .] 


It is well to recall the swift’ military government called for 


;• sequence of events which 
i. followed Sihanouk’s ouster— (a 
l/ move which the Russians— and 


"volunteers” to man an army. 
And shortly thereafter, Cam- j 
bodians were fighting Viet- J I 


/b many Americans — believe might namese. The conflict was, only 
/[ well have been precipitated by two weeks old when the news 

^ '* fVirt PT A TUnf r\r*rrn rm f lrtn 1 An \T '* 


the C IA. Th at organization, 
origfiTally formed as a super-spy 
system, has gravitated into a 


came that 100 villagers of Viet-.l 
namese extraction were j 
massacred by Cambodian troops. }’ 


policy-making paramilitary or- At first the reports said they were I 
ganization which operates under, killed by crossfire of Cambodian' 
the cloak of utter secrecy in the and Viet Cong troops, but it was 
: name of "national interest;” later revealed that Cambodians 

i (It has been engaging in performed the genocide, 
i military operations in Laos, And so while the Nixon Ad- 
' clandestinely for a long time, ministration has been refusing to 
! finally smoked' out by the recent come to realistic grips with the 
'..advances of the Pathet Lao and.: Vietnamese war, it is spreading— 
j: North Vietnamese, to Laos, now Cambodia. 

(Senator Albert Gore, member When will the citizens of this 
• of the Senate Foreign Relations 'country demand of their 
. Committee, recently hinted that government that it end 
testimony from the CIA indicated the nightmare of Southeast Asia, 
t ' that its Laotian military role was When will our people awaken to 
assumed on orders of the see our country as it is seen by 
C National Security Council. When the rest of the world-as a giant; 

the order was issued, no one power, meddling in the affairsj 
[ knows except those directly in- • of people 12,000 miles away (i 
Evolved, because the National killing them, destroying their 
i' Security Council, like the. CIA, 'crops, ruining their land with} 


>; operates under wraps. ^Its poison chemicals. . 

decisions, however, affect the The U.S. role is the outrage' 

'■future of the country, for better of the century, a blight on our; 

; or for worse) ' ' nation’s proud history, a cancer • 

! ; While Sihanouk ruled Cam- . that will devour our ideals, our. .. 
j bodia, that countiw managed to dreams, our nobility. For this • 

\ fought %\\ aro;:r. J it. Sihanouk .Vietnamese, the war \ 
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Mix on admits wha t 


pur readers knew 


Concerned about Laos? All of 
a sudden rfiany people are— peo- 
ple who have never seen or 
heard of this small. Southeast 
Asian kingdom before are now 
finding its name in screaming 
; newspaper headlines. President 
Nixon now is forced to admit 
that. yes. there are U.S. forces 
in Laos, and news analysts now' 
' tell their readers that, yes, 
Laos may become a "second 
Vietnam.*’ 

• If you: had been reading the 
Daily World last year, you would 
have a pretty good idea of what 
was going on in Laos, long be- 
fore Nixon was compelled to tell 
you a small part of the truth 
about U.S. involvement there. 
You wou Id ha ve read ; 

May 2,4, 1969: the U.S. steps 
up its air raids on Laos five 
''times above the previous levels; 

' U.S. CIA agents in Laos are 
using the U.S. AID < Agency for 
International Development! Mis- 
sion as a front for their Laotian 
activities. 

May 27; A “Focus on Asia** 
column gives you the detailed 
background on U.S. bombing of 
.Laos— who, what, when, where 
and why. * 

July 26: the Daily World 
charges that U.S. and Thai troops 
are fighting the Lao Patriotic 
, Front: detailed background of 
the 1962 Geneva Agreement on 
Laos and 1963 CIA coup there. 

Aug. 7: another "Focus on 
Asia’* column tells you that the 
U.S. ft using two secret bases in 
. northern Laos (Sam Thong and 
Long Chengi to bomb Lao libe- 
rated areas: the bases are full 
, of U.S. Special Forces and Meo 
. tribesmen. U.S. operation of the 
Lao economy (gold and opium) 
is detailed. 

Aug. 13: the D.W. charges that 
in the secret bases of Sam Thong 


and Long Cheng there are 1,500 * 
U. S. troops, whose base is at 
Udorn, Thailand, and who are 
members of the 46th Special 
Forces unit. General Vang Pao ‘ 
is named as head of a 15,000 . 
man "secret army** of Meo 
tribesmen backed by the CIA. * 
The D.W. says there are 3,000. 
Thai troops at the bases too. 

Sept. 23: the D. W. says the 
"secret” war in Laos is not so 
secret any more, gives a detail- 
ed breakdown of U.S, military 
involvement including numbers 
of "military attaches” (72) at 
the U.S. Embassy in Vientiane. 

The D.W. gives a precise list 
of Air Force personnel and 
equipment in Laos: 2.000 USAF 
advisors. 3.500 maintenance per- 
sonnel, types of aircraft and 
helicopters, where based and in 
what numbers. 

Sept, 27: The D.W. strongly 
-denies President Nixon’s asser- 
tion that there are no U.S. forces 
involved in Laos, notes that there 
are thousands of U.S. military 
"advisors.” "attaches” and CIA 
agents, using civilian covers to 
hide their activities. 

March 6. 1970: President Nixon 
admits that there are "some” 
U.S.personnel involved in Laos, , 
cites the total number as 1.040, 
says U.S. involvement is limited 
and defensive. 

March 11: Pentagon admits 
U.S. military in Laos gets com- 
bat pay. 

, March ii: story breaks that 
CIA is involved in Laos, uses 
U.S. AID mission as a front. has, 
set up a secret army of Meo 7 
tribesmen based' on two secret 
centers. Sam Thong and Long 
Cheng. 

Read what President Nixon is* 
going to admit tomorrow, or six • 
months from now, or never- 
read it today in the Daily World! J 


■V 


/ 
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fSihanouk hitts C oi wn hod soi 

\ Daily World Foreign Department 

Tho .1 - ! 


j - V. v» b M VVpOIMlUVHI 

i The Cambodian rulers claimed 
yesterday that 90 Vietnamese ref- 
ugees killed April 10 in Prasaut. 
in the "Parrot** Beak" area 


which juts into South Vietnam, 
were only victims of "the hazards 
of war.” They denied reports by 
U.S. newsmen that the Vietnam- 
ese were massacred. They assert* 
ed the slain Vietnamese had been 
caught in a cross-fire between 
Cambodian soldiers and what it 
termed "Victcong" forces. 

Jack Walsh, of UPI. a veteran 
of 18 months' reporting of the Vi- 
etnam war. had said on the scene 
in Prasaut that the victims all 
seemed to have been" killed at 
close range within the refugee 
compound after having been told 
to run by the armed Cambodians. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, in a 
Radio Peking broadcast on Mon- 
day accused the Lon Nol govern- 
ment of massacring more than 
500 since taking power. 

, In Cambodia's southern Takeo 
province, where regular armv. 
troops • killed 109 pro-Sihanouk 


mass acre 


demonstrators last week, the Lon 
No! government charged that 
"several hundred Vietcong” in- 
vaded a military post and took 
police and army personnel pris- 
oneri about 45 miles south of the 
capital of Phnom Penh. More 
fighting was centered in Chrey 
Thom. 36 miles east of the cap- 
ital. where the Lon, Nol regime 
said ”1.000 Communists" had at- - 
tacked the town. 

In southern Laos, the Lao Patri- 
otic Front took the town of Mu- 
ong Phalane. about 50 miles east 
of the Thai border. 

Muong Phalane was a base for 
the U.S. CIA's clandestine armv in 
Laos. The U.S.. through the CIA 
- and Agency for International De- 
velopment iAID*. as well as oth- 
or agencies, trains, equips and di- 
rects the "Royal Lao** armed , 
forces, and finances the Lao mil- 
itary budget. . . j 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OH 
VINDICATOR 

E - 100,987 

•■ApWin 


OHIO 


War Has Ensnared Nixon, ! 
. Newsman Tells YSU Rally ^ 

! “Nixon has lost his chance politically to blame .the < 
war on the Democrats. It is, now thoroughly his war 
and he is trapped as badly as Johnson was because he ! 
won’t admit the whole thing is a mistake,” Blair Clark, j 
associate publisher of The New York, Post, said Tues- . 
day at the main spring moratorium activity at Youngs- 1 

town State University. — — -• 

"The prospects of the war in “f «*” he said, "so much so 
all of Indo-China are terribly that * me * tn f hke th,$ , onc ^ , 
omninous," he said, "and the be dan 8 erous ln ' a few 

war definitely is spreading to mon . \ 

other countries like Cambodia This repression is led by j 
and Laos ” (Vice President Spiro) Agnew | 

I "The evidence of the spread- ?‘ ld thc threa j of th , e liberty of , 
ing war," he said, "lies in the the P resa and People who d.s- I 
fact that our hand, partaicularly , a ^ re ®. ^ b government policy, 
i the Central Intelligence Agency, ne sa . • ■ ; ( 

has been active in both coun- While seemingly touching all ’ 
tries* The language in which we ^e bases, Clark referred to the 1 
discuss the war is getting more nioon shot as an investment of 
i and more' bellicose,. Nobody billions of dollars in the mili- 
» talks anymore about anything tary-industrial complex, 
i but the enemy, whereas Dean * He said, H We must think 
; Rusk used to call them the other whether this whole program is 
(side.” the right way of investing bil- 

VI feel there is a growing at- lions of dollars. Jt is a perfect! 


trial complex selling, its policies 
to the government/* ■ ; 

Clark, former campaign man*' 
ager for Eugene McCarthy and 
vice president of CBS N» ws, was 
introduced by the Rev. Burton 
Cantrell. 

His appearance was spon- 
sored by the YSU Community of 
Concern and Youngstown Chap- 
ter of SANE, both organizations 
seeking to end the war in Viet- 
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Senator Charles Goodell is carrying his 
independence still further in saying he 
would have “grave questions about sup- 
port” for President Nixon in 1972, if the ' 
Vietnam war is intensified. ! 

[i : According to the most recent Gallup 
Poll, Mr. Goodell has considerable public 
support for his anti-escalation stand. For 
the first time, the poll showed that less 
\ than half of the voters support the Presi-. 
?: dent’s handling of the . war. The public , 
\ support for Mr. Nixon’s de-escalation plan 
has been eroding gradually since last fall. 


THE PENTAGON HAS now announced 
( that the latest troop withdrawal'has been 
completed ahead of schedule, but we still 
; have more than 400,000 troops in Vietnam, 
i In recent weeks, the war has escalated, 
■"not only in South Vietnam but also Laos 
and Cambodia, raising questions of our 
helping out in the latter two countries, 
j our military also has reportedly urged 
>;Mr. Nixon to delay further troop with- 
, drawals, pending a clarification of the 
!; Communists’ intentions. 

There' has also been the temptation for 
- us to expand our operations into Cambodia 
• and to beef up our efforts in Laos, 
j' Fortunately, the White House appears to 
! be playing it cool on both questions. 
i In light of the new situation, a new 
i peace demonstration this week, and the 
'(growing lack of support the Presidents 
war strategy, Mr. Nixon is likely to seek 
tto bolster his position when he addresses 
( the public on the war this Thursday night. 


, MR. GOODELL MAY BE foolhardy in 'd 
Hr attacking his own party’s President in theV 

t. K. ... ‘ . L..i ^ 4 .J 


Section 



he has had amazing success, winning 
popular support and his party’s endorse- 
ment. Perhaps Mr. .Nixon will announce a 
speed-up of troop withdrawals Thursday .1 
night, further enhancing-^Mr. <?oodell’s| 
position. ' \ v* V;. /, . 

A spQGti-up would bo most * welcomo ^ 
news for (the public, as well as Mr. GooddL(| 
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... I was intrigued by the patent in- 
. congruity of . . . 4 ‘Can we learn from his- 
tory?” (By Carl T. Rowan, Post April 1). 

S A valid predicate was laid when Rowan 
stated little beknown facts, such as : * 

“Dulles prevailed ... to make Laos a . . . 
‘bastion against Communism,* so the U.S. 
poured in some $300 million by I960 ... to 
build a Royal Laotian Army of 25,000 men that 
would be a carbon copy of the U.S. Army. 

; . . the U.S. maneuvered to oust Souvanna 

and replace him with . , . Phoumi Nosavan, 
r - who was hustled back to Laos from Paris by 
; CIA operatives ... 

", . . So he (President Kennedy) ... worked 

^out a compromise that restored SJouvanna to 
the premiership of a coalition government 
’ , « . . 

L Now for the incongruity. 

“SOUVANNA, FACED with ... an OB- 
l VIOUS EFFORT BY NORTH VDSTNAM TO 
[, OVERWHELM his country, turned out to be 
h anything but the PRO-RED PATSY (emphasis 
L added) . . . 

£. Who do we, as Americans, think we are? 
g T We funnel $300 million ($1.50 for every man, 
n woman and child in the U.S.) into Laos, to 
l make a CARBON COPY of the U.S. Army, 

| then we not only maneuver to oust Souvanna, 
Laos* premier, but are presumptious enough 
4»to provide his replacement. Not satisfied, we 
7 restore Souvanna, whom we have ousted pre- 
viously, to premier. 

& By what right, privilege or power do we en- 
| ter into a country, try to stamp a “carbon 
f copy” of our Army on their Army, (which can 
t be used against the people as well as for 
f them) ; oust, replace, and re-oust the replace- I 
f ment premier with the premier we originally J 
ousted? j 

\i Rowan talks of an OBVIOUS EFFORT by} 
i NORTH VIETNAM to OVERWHELM Laos. If '3 
r theirs is obvious, ours is blatant. J 

f The only overwhelming, I can see, is that :] 
J done by theJ^IAJ^ND THE U. S, government. 

\ Why speak of the obvious effort of North Viet- i 
£ nam, and ignore an equally obvious effort | 
f (and far more successful) of the U. S. to over* J 
i whelm? ... ,,, 
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EDITORIALS 

The Third Indo-China War 

It is the nature of governments to deceive. In the ^ 
perspective of its two-century existence, the govern- )' 
ment of the United States is no, worse than others. In 1 , 
fact, in its early history, its candor was considerably 
better than the average. Now, however, it appears to 
be making up for lost time. Mr. Nixon may plead, 
plausibly enough, that Vietnam is not his war. He 
did, however, undertake to get us out of it. The plain 
fact is that the war is being extended, and so far Mr. 
Nixon has done nothing to prevent its spread. On the 
contrary, his policy of Vietnam ization is dragging us 
deeper into the Indo-Chinese quagmire. Unless he 
takes forthright action to arrest this trend, it will be 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that he is not averse 
to developments that will enable him to keep mas- 
sive American military power in Asia, and that re- 
cent events have been largely of our making. 

Of course, that is not the official scenario. Official- 
ly, we were taken by surprise when the coup ousted j 
Prince Sihanouk; we are now waiting for the dust to | 
settle, and perhaps hoping for events to take a turn 
that might redound to our advantage. There is a sug- 
gestion that Sihanouk was overthrown because the j 
enemy is losing, is being pushed back, and that this 
accounts for the turn to the right in Cambodia which, ! 
though nominally neutralist,. had been giving shelter 
to some 40,000 to 60,000 North Vietnamese or Viet- 
cong troops. 

That scenario warrants scrutiny. It begins in Laos, 
where there was a tacit standstill with the enemy. 

It was incomplete, to be sure, but fighting was at a 
low level. The CIA upset that balance by egging on 
its mercenaries, deployed with the aid of American 
“advisers.” The enemy retaliated and seized a ma- 
jor piece of the Plain of Jars,. Did the CIA plan it 
that way? They may have been as innocent as un- 
born babes, but that is not their usual role. Anyhow, 
it happened; and it now appears that Laos is in dire 
straits — another domino is in danger of falling. There 
is one difference, however, from the earlier domino 
game: the public does not seem to be concerned. It 
does not demand that we “save” Laos; it would rath- 
er that we got out of Southeast Asia, and the sooner 
the better, as long as we retain , some shreds of 
superpower dignity. 

The illicit scenario continues with the coup in Cam- 
bodia. Whoever pulled the strings, the result was 
very much to the liking of the Pentagon and the 
CIA, and perhaps of an Administration bent on keep- 
ing a big, sprawling foothold in Asia. (See Michael 
Klare: “The Great South Asian War,” The Nation,'-' 
March 9.) It passes understanding that Prince Siha- 
nouk’s rivals should have acted so boldly, unless they 
had substantial covert backing, It may be assumed 
that the CIA no longer delivers sledgehammer blows, 
as in 1953 when Mossadegh was. eliminated in jran. - 
Whatever 
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have been tossed indirectly— perhaps through Thai J 
intermediaries. (We know that Thai troops have been 
fighting on the American side in Laos, and that tne , 
Thai satraps are unexcelled in intrigue.) _ ’ 

So now the Vietcong and North Vietnamese who 
have been using the Cambodian sanctuary are caught 
in a squeeze between, on the east, the South Viet- 
namese, aided by reinforced American detachments j 
close to the border and by American gunships firing j 
into Cambodia, and on the west, such forces as the 
new government of Cambodia can muster. From the 
standpoint of the Pentagon and the CIA it is a muc r 
more agreeable situation than when Prince Sihanouk 
held the reins. It is worth noting, also, that General 
Westmoreland has long advocated military action 
against Cambodia. 

Can our Southeast Asian allies act in matters of 
such importance without American approval and ; 
some kind of commitment that, if the gamble turns 
against them, Uncle Sam will not let them go down . 
the' drain? The Cambodians say they are not asking ; 
for American military help now. They do not say - 
they will not ask tomorrow. # 1 

What has happened took considerable rigging. Did 
the President know about it? Did he want to know , 
about it? How much control has Mr. Kissinger got 
over operations in the field? Does even General 
Abrams know exactly what goes on while he runs 
the war from a desk in Saigon and with an occasion- • 
al visit to the numerous fronts for which he, or the 
CIA, is responsible? ' 

In the news these latest developments are referred 
to as the second Indo-China war. The count seems , 
short. First there was the war in which the French i 
lost the flower of their officer corps and got the coup f 
de grace at Dienbienphu. Then there was the second; 
Indo-China war, engineered mainly by Lyndon B. j 
Johnson, and which proved his political nemesis. 
Now we have the third war. Will it rescue Mr. Nixon | 
politically, or ruin him? He must be thinking hard j 
i his risks are not small. _ 
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WANTED: SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


i U.s. officials maintain they will send no ground 
■ troops into Laos or Cambodiif— but civilian mer- 
. cenaries appear to be something else again. CIA 
agents in Saigon are actively recruiting both 
American and non-American civilians there- 
construction men, U.S. Government employees, 
men who have left the Army but can't quite bring 
themselves to leave the war— to lead raiding par- 
ties of Meo tribesmen against the North Vietnam- 
ese in Laos. One such offer last week included a 
salary of $1,000 a week and a week’s vacation in r 
Taiwan for every four weeks in the field. Pros- : ■ 
pective employees are asked to submit resumes 
in Bangkok, where there is less chance of unwel- 
come publicity than in Saigon. 



THE END OF THE SIHANOUK TRAIL ' 


Sihanoukville, the port in southern Cambodia 
that funneled supplies to the Communists in 
South Vietnam along the “Sihanouk Trail,” has 
been entirely closed by the new regime in Phnom 
Penh. But from the Communist point of view, 
this is not a particularly heavy blow. Intelligence 
reports indicate that no new Communist supplies 
had arrived m the port for the past year and that ; 
Prince Sihanouk had held on to earlier shipments 
in order to dribble them out to Communist forces 
for political leverage. 

ii 


ROK-U.S.S.R.: FADING ENMITY? 


\ The Republic of Korea has invited the Soviet Un-. 

’ ion to send delegates to the Asian Development;. 
Bank’s convention in Seoul this month. This is 
the friendliest gesture the South Koreans have 
; made to the Russians, longtime patrons of the 
■ rival North Korean regime, in twenty years. With • 
North Korea drawing closer to China and the 
United States talking about reducing or with- “ 
drawing its 55,000-man garrison in South Korea, 
Seoul is apparently looking for new friends . 
wherever it can find them. . 


* 
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Hanoi Troops Hammer Area 
U.S. Aid Base in Laos 



By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 1 

Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE — Fighting 
flared again In North Laos over 
the weekend, reliable sources 
said today, when more than 500 
North Vietnamese infantrymen 
assaulted government positions 
around battered Sam Thong. 

North Vietnamese troops cap- 
tured 1 government positions west 
and north of Sam Thong, the 
major U.S. support base, 75 
miles northeast of here, but 
failed to penetrate the base it- 
self. 

Twenty-seven North Vietnam- 
ese bodies were found. Casual- 
ties from the defending Meo 
guerrilla forces were described 
as “moderate.” 

i However, Lao array ambul- 
ances, one driven by an Ameri- 
lean, were passing constantly be- 
tween Vientiane airport where! 


American aircraft, and the Vien- 
tiane military hospital. 

Thirty-one more North Viet- 
namese were killed in other 
fighting around Sam Thong this 
weekend. Eight were killed 
when a patrol penetrated within 
1,000 yards of Sam Thong’s air- 
strip. Eight more died in a Meo 
ambush near Sam Thong and 
15 were said to have been killed 
by U.S. air strikes against 
North Vietnamese troops on 
route 4 east of Sam Thong, 

The weekend fighting follows 
the pattern of North Vietnamese 
light probes and infantry at- 
tacks against weaker govern- 
ment positions, 

American and Meo command- 
era based in Long Chicn, south 
of Sara Thong, were countering 
this . by airlifting troops from 
hilltop to hilltop, keeping the 


casualties were unloaded from North Vietnamese baffled* 

•*•'»'« k«iviv*r.l ■ ^ u w,yu k Mtauuiu 


These troops were carried by . 
light aircraft flown by American / 
civilians working for Air Ameri- y/ 
ca, which has the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as one of its cus- 
tomers. The Americans were 
coming under fire. ... 

This morning three 122mm 
rockets landed within 100 yards 
of the Long Chien airstrip which . 
the Americans use. 

In other fighting in Laos, 
North Vietnamese troops for the 
fourth consecutive day hit Bou- 
alora» the last government guer- - 
rilla outpost in government 
hands north of the Plain of Jars. 

Laotians were pushed from 
one mountaintop position when 
they said they ran out of ammu- 
nition and water. This Lao unit 
suffered nd tasualtles. 

In South Laos, Communist 
troops overran the Tang Vet 
guerrilla position west of the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. The North Viet- 
namese retreated this morning' 
after U.S. air strikes which the 
Lao estimated after retaking 
the position cost 60 North Viet- 
namese casualties, mostly 
wounded. ., , 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 


O’ 


Notes and Comment 

N March 24th, Representative 
John V, Tunney, a California 
— Democrat who seeks his party 1 * 

! nomination for United States senator, 
i addressed the Wilshirc Chamber of 
Commerce in Los Angeles and made 
some charges about mir involve intent In 
. Laos that have not, as far as we have 
been able to learn, previously been 
s w / f made* We yield the f hmr to lh« Con* 

| gressmnn: 

1 We are today engaged ... in a secret 
war in Laos, a tribal war in which the 
C.LA. has committed the United States 
to support a faction of Mco tribesmen, 
led by General Vang Pan, whose sole 
, objective is to dominate other factions of 
this opium-producing Mco tribe through- 
{ out Northern Laos. The C.LA. has jn- 
j voived us in this covert operation, which 
| is being fought around the Plain of Jars, 

■ more than one thousand miles away front 
1 the Ho Chi Minh Trail. The Adminis- 
: (ration has deliberately veiled in secrecy . 
our deepening involvement in an opium 
tribal war which has the potential to 
engulf all of Southeast Asm in a full- 
fledged conflict which would have global 
repercussions. . . . On grounds of moral 
indignation, as a defender of democracy, 
we have unwittingly allowed ourselves to 
become involved in a situation which, to 
. the Meo tribesman or Laotian warlord, 

. - has very little to do with his major cash 
crop — opium. For this tribal war has, as 
one of its prizes, an area capable of pro- 
ducing, on nn annual basis, Jour to ten 
* tons of marketable opium. This is equal 
to from two to six million dollars in Lao- 
tian currency. Refined as heroin and sold 
on tbs streets of Los Angeles, it would 
bring nearly nine hundred million tlol- 
lars. . . . The clandestine yet official opera- 
tions of the United States government 
could be aiding and abetting heroin traf« 
fie here at home. 


Representative Tnnncy is in the 
middle «f a hard campaign, and this is, 
of course, campaign oratory. It so hap- 
pens, though, that his adviser on South- 
east Asian affairs is 1'rofcssor John T. / f x 
McAlister, Jr., of the Woodrow Wtl- 
son School of Public and International 
Affairs, at Princeton, who is the author • / 

of "Vfct-Nam: -The Origins of Kev«»- >/ 

|,,ti„n M and is probably the mnst emi- 
nent scholar In the Southeast Asian • " • 

field. Suspecting that it was on hi* an- t f .. 
thorlty thnt the candidate made these 
extraordinary assertions, we checked ,i„ 
with the Professor and found that this 
, was indeed the case. He would, he said, ( 
swear to the truth of them in any fo- J 
rum. The next move, we should think, i / 
i Would be up to Senator Fulbright. , ] . V - 
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E VENTS' in Southeast Asia . have 
made this 1 a time for ' tight rope ' 


( involved, but personnel does not show 
lup on either Embassy oi: Aid payrolls. , 
£ V Planes bombing supply lines , are 
. based ' outside .iLaoSj^ but ;;ol) the 
^Americans employed under , gov- 


two air lines 

:jf. : ; At a time yirhen we are attempting 



/walking in Washington if we' are to ^ 

‘avoid increased military involvement Z 
there; Both In: our capital and in . 
i Moscow cautbn is evident. '.eminent contracts, 200 are pilots arid 

. Tension there;: has heightened 00 ground employes working for the 
.because of- internal conflict in 
^Cambodia; tot Communist pressure on 

;the; Cambodians has increased since pto reduce out i forces, in’ Vietnam, /it 
.'the ouster of Prince Sihanouk and . ,, | would be foolhardy, to. get mixed -upi) 
' inability / of /the/; new premier to" ipn j tbe nncertaini situation^ prevailing 
\ consolidate power. Outside' , pressure -kin both Laos a nd Cambodia. > f H 
1 apparently can do little to restore 
.' stability and might, involve more risks* 

'"than benefits for this, country; /'/ - ;-/s; 

/. Complicating the situation is the'; 

’ bombing of supply lines within L*aos,; ,! 

-which have been 1 used with little 
impediment by the North Vietnamese/l 
, to furnish support to guerrillas -in/4 
South Vietnam. >.,. , /, J . .. , V' /J 
Secrecy shrouds the American role’ ;'} j 
; in Laos,' but the personnel there- is*| 

} sufficiently large , to constitute a^j 
; danger. A month ago President Nixon 
I said the number was 016, with an ,.. ' 

, additional 424 employed on contract. ;j 
/to the government or contractors. The,/ 

-civilians perform what amounts to,', 

•■military functions under auspices , of / 
the 5 TJ.S. Embassy, the A Agency* for 
'International /JDeveloprnejnt,/ and,/ two. ( /| 

.companies under.charter to . the lattert^ 

! ^ Air- America and Continental Ai r | 

Services. More .than 200 Air Force and ;j 
; Army attaches,/, regular -j m^litarir^ 

: officers, serve as advisers in -the field { /j 
land as aerial, observers and sbotters;^ 

'fnr hnn-iblno' nr arfillow missions/ The fj 


1 
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Samuel Janicson. chief of 
THE CHICAGO TIUBUNE’S 
Tokyo bureau, is presently 
touring southeast Asia to 
report on Ihc changing mili- 
tary situation there. Today’s 
article tells of the fight being 
waged by the Mco guerrilla 
army against the North Viet- 
namese troops in Laos. 



BY SAMUEL JAMESON 
[Chief of Tokyo Bureau] 

^ |ChiC««« Tribunt Prtlt S«n»lctJ 

Ending site 37, Laos, 
VAplril 8 — The Number One 
, enemy of North Vietnamese 
troops fighting in northern Laos 

* is .the Mco tribesman, and a 
T.visit to this outpost showed 

why. 

Fifteen thousand Meo 
^refugees have organized their 
“own camp and have set up 
- what might become a bustling 
.‘commercial center here. Amer- 
icans are providing rice and 
.small quantities of other items, 
but most of the work has been 
done by the Meo themselves. 
Another Grass Airstrip 
Nestled in lush tropical 
mountains covered with haze, 
Landing Site 37 is just another 
grass airstrip on the maps of 
Lewis Laxwcll, an Air America 
pilot who flew this reporter 
here in a' chartered single 
engine Pilatus Porter craft. 

| a Meo teacher said there 
were two villages here called 
j Noung Phu and Nuong Phuon. 

; Neither of them had more than 
200 inhabitants before the Mco 
i refugees started pouring in. 

Most of the tribcspeople fled 
from Sam Thong, a major air 
supply and relief center 14 
miles east of here. It was 
abandoned March 18 when 
North Vietnamese troops 
started artillery attacks. 
Troops of Mco Maj. Gen Vang 
Pao moved back in last 
Tuesday. 

Financed by CIA 
Since then sporadic fighting 

* “has been centered on Long 
Cheng south of Sam Thong. A 
clandestine guerrillas army or- 
ganized and financed by the 

■ central intelligence agency has 
Us headquarters in sccrecy- 

* shrouded Long Cheng, 90 miles 
north of Vientiane. Vang Pao, 
leader of the 15,000-man pro- 
gov ernment Meo guerrilla 
army, also works out of Long 
Cheng. 

Approved For 


Altho the Mco general has 
broadcast appeals urging lus 
people to come back to Sam 
Thong, the Mcos at Landing 
Site 37 showed no signs of, 
leaving Ihcir new found home. 

Robert McClymonds, 51, of 
Walton, Has., said 1,000 new 
refugees have walked into the 
camp every day since March 27 
when he arrived. McClymonds 
normally works as an agricul- 
tural adviser with the Ameri- 
can aid mission. However, he 
has been pressed into duty as a 
refugee worker as a result of 
the North Vietnamese attacks. , 
Every afternoon an Air 
America plane takes McCly- 
monds back to Vientiane for 
• the night. 

Yanks Leave at Night 
•'It's not dangerous here but 
there is a standing order that 
all Americans must leave the 
.field at night,” he said. “I 
: guess they don’t want to take 
I any chances about Americans 
getting involved here.” 

At Landing Site 37, McCly- 
monds, duties are mainly 
supervisory. He makes sure the 
Mco get enough rice and such 
commodities as salt and canned 
meat, lie also decides who gets 
priority to board the Air 
America planes that land from 
time to time. • ' 

He watched as an Ameri- 
can C-46 cargo plane flew over- 
head and dropped a load of rice 
bags. The bags hit on an open 
hillside across the valley on 
each of five passes. Then the 
C-46 made one more pass, this 
time straight thru the valley, to 
signal the air drop was 
finished.' 

Carry to Warehouse 
The tribe members set out in 
pairs and carried the bags on a 
pole stretched over their 
shoulders to a makeshift ware- 
house. There women lined up to 
get their family allotment for 
the day. Each of them carried 
•a ’’ration card”— actually just 
a scrap of cardboard on which 
their name, the quantity of rice 
to which they were entitled, 
and the signature of the 
headman. ' 

The process was completed 
without a sign of chaos or any 
competition to get more than 
the allotcd share of rice. 

. From time to time the some 
boom of a jet intemipted the 
serenity. Later, back in Vicn- 

ftgfefsWoStSs/o" 


ported another American] 
bombing raid on North Vict-| 
namese positions had been, 
conducted from bases in Thai- 
land. Clauds of haze, however, 
have curtailed tbe raids on silver neckbands 


in Laos 


have curiauca wo snver nccKuanua. It was their 

most days since the beginning wa y 0 f keeping their wealth in 
of the year. ' | a land without banks and 

Elsewhere at Landing Site 37 « savings accounts, 
a new market was thriving. ! The Mco are a dramatic 

Shipped irt by General j 
Meo women sat before dis-4 
plays of cigarets, toothpaste, 
detergents, soap, crackers, 
candy, flashlight batteries, 
watermelon, butchered buffalo 
meat, and even canned Asahi 
beer from Japan. . 

Laxwell explained that Gen. 

Vang Pao had several Ameri- 
can planes to use as he wished 
and had shipped in the com- 
modities from Vientiane. 

"They pay for them, or 
course, and the profits go to the 
widows fund," Laxwcll said. 

. Allho a few families were 


still living in tents, most of the 
Mco were burning out patches 
of forest and erecting log 
frames for new houses. The 
tribcspeople, nomadic by na- 
ture, apparently were settling 
down to stay. In one completed 
house a man was lying on a 
wooden bed smoking opium 
which is found in abundance 
here. 

' Have Yank Weapon* 

Meo soldiers, wearing Amer- 


contrast to the Montagnard hill 
tribes of neighboring Viet Nam. 
Whereas the Montagnards are 
dark skinned, the Meo look 
almost like Chinese. Unlike the 
Montagnards, 

Bodily cleanliness and sanita- 
tion also appear to be greater 
concern for the Meo than for 
than for the Montagnard. 

The adaptability and relative 
sophistication of the Meo, as 
seen at Landing Site 37, helped j 
explain why the North Viet- 
namese have singled out their 
troops and their leader, Gen. 
Vang Pao, as the major target 
of the current offensive. 

Fighting recently has 
slackened off but western mili- 
tary observers predict new 
attacks will occur. 

Not a True Match 

The Mco, however, are not 
fighting for Laos, a political 
entity which exists more on 
maps than it does in the hearts 
of the people who live within its 
{borders. They are fighting lor [ 
their homes. 


iih:vov,uiuu i In limited engagements, the 

jean khaki uniforms and carry- ^ co are t oug h adversaries but 
ing American M-16 rifles, ^ are not a ma t c h f or the 
mingled in the crowds. j (ull force of lhe modern North 

•'The soldiers came to see • vielnamesc army, 
their families and help them i liehl 


build new houses.” McCly- 
monds said. . 

’'They will go back when they 
can hitch a ride on a plane.” 

Most of the refugees found 
their way to Landing Site 37 on 
foot, a four-day walk thru the 
mountains from Sam Thong. 
Diarrhea, dysentery, and ma- 
laria-diseases common among 
the Meo whose diets are 
pain fully monotonous— have 
broken out with increased fre- 
quency, McClymonds said, . 

Otherwise there were few 


In surprise, lightning attacks 
last August, the Meo under 
Vang Pao seized the strategic 
Plain of Jars with support from 
American jet bombers. 

The Meos captured between! 
6,000 to 8,000 tons of North j 
Vietnamese supplies and | 
weapons which had been as- 
sembled over the years in the J 
strategic plain. 

Nobody, however, expected; 
them to hold the plain. Thej 
attack was meant only as a j 
restraining action 


punitive, 

f against the North Vietnamese. 
I B ia n s of Buffering at Landing , When the 312th and. the 316th 
Site 37 • North Vietnamese army dm- 

Meo* women and «ome chil- slons pushed Into the Plain of 
dren° wore gold tarringa and Jars in February, the Meo 
. * . ‘ ' retreated to their strongholds 

at Sam Thong and Long Cheng. 

; Today they are again battling 
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Laos: The Story Mixon Won't Tell 
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Peter Dale Scot! 


Although the present war in Laos the then Premier Prince Souvanna 
dates back to 1959, the President’s Phouma, received more votes than any 

. ■ . a _ ..4 iL. _ * ■ I >1 * _ V 


dates back to 195V, tne rresiocni s rnouma, receivco 
President Nixon cannot expect peace S ( a | emer) | j s totally silent about the other candidate.) 
in Vietnam while escalating the war In j 959^,1 period. This is understandable, Arthur Schlcsingef, Jr., In A Thou- 
Laos. His Key Biscayne statement on sjncc virtually every independent ob- tand Dayt, has recorded the response 
Laos of March 6 itself draws attention scfver h as condemned the subversive of the US to the election: 
to the connection between the two activities in Laos of the CIA and other 
conflicts, which has since been under- yg agencies during the period when 
lined by Vice President Agnew. In ^ Nixon was vice President. A 
realitV the so-called “yietnamiaation'* A Con , oration , cpor t on Uos 

in 1969 of the ground war in South . that in 1959 

Vietnam was balanced by a .harp concluded, for example, that » « 

escalation of the US air war in Laos, it was not the pro-Communlst Pathet 

beyond the range of Inquisitive TV, Lao but the right-wing Sananiicone flevlous omcer nan.™ , 

camera teams. This escalation is now government (which had been installed ; savan. Prince Souvanna, who! ha I ; 

rationalized (though not admitted) by |, y us intrigue and was couns eled by “? sive ° i ea d er was • 

the President’s statement on Laos, us advisers) that "precipitated the ^ of P 0 fn ce (by a’with- 

which puts forth a grossly misleading f| na | crisis which led to war in Laos. holding of US aid and CIA encour* 

history or North Vietnamese “persist- This “final crisis" followed a probe agemcnt Q f 3 parliamentary crisis, 

!cnt subversion" and “invasion “ ... •- *• “* B ... ... _» 


Washington decided to install a 
reliably pro-Western regime. CIA 
spooks put in their appearance, set 
up a Committee for the Defense 
of National Interest (CDNI) and 
brought back from France as jts 
chief an energetic, ambitious and 
devious officer named Phoumi No- 




The Pathet Lao were then excluded 
from the new Cabinet approved on 
August 18, 1958. 


This “final crisis*’ followed a probe a gemenl of a parliamentary cum*, 

I, auurviaivn -w— by a government patrol into the small allegedly through the use of 

This story was put together long foul sensitive disputed area of Huong bribes] ... * veteran politician 

before the present administration. jLap on the North Vietnamese border, named Phoumi Sananikone look 

Many of its allegations were supplied which had been governed as part of;; his place, 
years ago by US intelligence sources, Vietnam in the days of the French. 1 
who had a slake in misrepresenting the when the patrol was, predictably, . 

Laotian war which they had themselves fired upon, the government charged 

largely helped to create. The statement (he North Vietnamese with frontier 

must however be answered, since it is incursions and claimed that th» s was 

at least as misleading as the intelligence related to a planned insurrection by 
reports of North* Vietnamese and Chin- the Pathet Lao. It then obtained a vote 
ese aggression in South Vietnam, which of emergency powers from the Asscm- 

sr ded zfjizzzzi •»> » •« » 

... rid*. .»d »m. .nl.Bralcd (...I.. "« 

day historians can analyze the whole army. . - - - * * 


Xn May 1959 one Pathet Lao bat- 
talion refused, understandably, to be 
assimilated under the new right-wing 


I he Pathe) Lao had previously (in declared that ^ the Pathet Lao had 


Jwoivement to this i.Uegra- c^mmiued an act of open rebellion 

Philippmes. Srmth Vietnam, ^rth November^ ^ in ^ ^ on|y , military solution 

• * , *^1, ' ' which they received two Cabinet posts a p pcare< j possible. It thus by its own 

a,l |t is important, however, to see that |t |^ wcre permitted to participate in aC |j ons deflected the Pathet Lao from 
it has been not North Vietnam but the Actions for specially created scats in thc ro | c G f political opposition into a 
United States, and anore particularly its |he National Assembly. In this election m i|jt ar y insurgency for which it was 
apparatus of civil and military Intel- p a thet Lao and their allies (the poor ty prepared, and hence It was 
ligence agencies, which has been con- part y 0 f left-leaning neutralist Quinlm f orcc <j increasingly to depend on North 
sistently guilty of the init ial subversion p h olscna) obtained 32 percent of the Vietnamese support. (By 1969 this 
of whatever order has been established and thirteen of the twenty-one | nc | U( |ecl regular units of the North 

in Uos through international agree- < contested scats, showing that they had : Victnafncsc army.) 

ments. Thus the President's statement grown considerably in popularity in : !n August 1959 the government 

should be examined in the li*ht of, # |h« four year* since the 1954 1 itself received a large increase in US 

/indubitable CIA and US air force! m enta. (Prince Souphanouvong, tn«j military support by claiming, falsely t 
V tctfrifiei that h« wholly leavei owl. | rathe! Lao leedef end hetf-torother ofj, ha| jt Kad been “iiwadcd’ by • North 
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1 Laos Hearingl 
Records Set j 
For Release 

By the Associated Press 

Sen. Stuart Symington says 
agreement has been reached ' 
with the Nixon administration to. 
release after five months of ne- 
gotiations the transcript of., 
closed door hearings on Laos. 

Symington, chairmn of the 
Foreign Relations subcommittee, 
on national commitments, told 
the Senate yesterday the record 
to be released— within two 
weeks— is a “sanitized version ” 
He said it deals in part “with 
the dangers of past administra- 
tion policy in Laos which permit-; 
ted military involvement and es- 
calation to be wrapped in official 
secrecy, and thus to grow with- 
out the benefit of proper public 
discussion.” 

“Those of us who have worked 
torhave that secrecy dropped— 
.as it was with the Presidents 
March 6 statement on Laos— 
hope the unhappy lesson of Laos 
secrecy will not be lost on this 
administration as it designs its 
policy toward Cambodia,” the 
Missouri Democrat said. 

Symington aides said about 10 
percent of the transcript has 
been deleted. At one point, they 
said, the administration sought, 
to delete 60 percent, 
f Besides Los, four more tran- 
scripts remain to be issued, on 
Thailand, Taiwan, Japan* 
Okinawa, and Koirea* . ; { 
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i Samuel Jameson, chief of the 
Tokyo bureau «f Tin; Cin- 
* cac.o Tribune, Is in south- 
east Asia to study the widen- 
ing military and political 
situation there. The following 
is the first of several articles* 


} BY SAMUEL JAMESON 
| [Chief of Tokyo Bureau j 

(CMcjfO Tribun* PnfJl Stnrktl 

j VIENTIANE, Laos, April 7- 
iPremier Souvanna Phouma of 
|Lqos said for the first time in 
(an exclusive interview here 
'today that he had not autho- 
rized and did not control 
i American bombing raids on the 
:Ho Chi Minh trail in southern 


jLaos. i l4 

- The 68-year-old prince said, 
however, that he did not object 
to such raids. 

I "No, we do not control them 
I [the bombing raids on the Ho 
:Chl Minh trail]/* he snid, "How 
could we control them? The 
{ only way to control them would 
be to prohibit American planes 
jfrom flying over Laos. Even 
I then, if planes came in from 
! the sea, how could we stop 
them? How could we even know 
they were bombing? There are 
no villages in the area. The 
area is all mountains and 
jungles." 

Explains His Position 

Souvanna made his com- 
ments in the course of a 
detailed explanation of how he 
originally asked the United 
States to start aerial missions 
over northern Laos, an area 
unaffected by the Ho Chi Minh 
trail. 

"There is no written agree- 
ment [giving the United States 
permission to bomb northern 
Laos]. It is an oral agree- 
ment/ 1 he said. 

He said it was concluded In’ 
May, 1964, when communist 
Pathet Lao and North Vietna- 
mese troops attacked the forces j 
of Kong Le, then the leader of I 



the neutralist army, in the 
Plain fo Jars. Souvanna said ho 
asked his half brother, Prince 
Souphnnouvong, titular head of 
the Pathet Lao to stop the 
fighting. Souphnnouvong re- 
fused, claiming that the battle 
involved only neutralist forces 
fighting among themselves, not 
Pathet Lao or North Vietna- 
mese. 

Asks for Help 

When the plain fell, Souvanna 
said he decided to ask for help. 

The prince said he made two 
requests to the United States, 
One was for arms and ammuni- 
tion for the neutralist army, 
which bad run out of ammuni- 
tion for its Russian-made weap- 
ons. The other was for Ameri- 
can reconnaissance flights over 
roads from North Viet Nam 
Into northern Laos. 

Nothing in the .^agreement 
covered the Ho Chi Minh trail, 
he indicated, The roads covered 
by the agreement are In 
northern. Laos and are not 
connected with the Ho Chi Minh 
trail farther south in the Laos 
panhandle. 

The step-up In American 
bombing in northern Laos to 
full-fledged tactical bombing 
missions totaling moro than 400 
a day occurred according to 
Laotian requests, he said. 

Souvanna said specific re- 
quests foif bombing missions 
are made by Laos government 
guerrillas or regular army 
troops in the field. They are 
relayed by radio to communi- 
cation planes in the air and 
from there to air bases. 
Souvanna did not mention it but 
the bases to which he referred 
are in Thailand* 1 



Views to Tribune 


The premier said he had told 
the North Vietnamese ambas- 
sador in Vientiane that Laos 
would call off the American 
bombing raids in northern Laos 
if the North Vietnamese with- 
drew to the Ho Chi Minh trail 
or back to North Viet Nam, 
"Then it would be up to 
North Vietnamese and the 
Americans to make an agree- 
ment covering the bombing of 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. That is 
not our affair/* he said. 

The leader also defended the j 
secrecy which has shrouded 
American air support of Lao- 
tian army units. "The North 
Vietnamese are still coming 
into Laos but they refuse to 
admit it. Why should we tell the 
public in order • to let - the 
Communists know what we are 
doing?" he said. 

He added that foreign, jour- 
nalists were prohibited from 
visiting frontline Laotian units 
because Lao commanders were 
"too busy" to care for their 
needs* 

Admits Thais Helping 
Earlier at a press conference 
given for newsmen visiting with 
H. Ross Perot, Texas billion- 
aire, Souvanna acknowledged 
that Thai nationals were fight- 
ing in Laos. He denied, how- 
ever, that any units of the Thai 
armed forces are in Laos. 
There are more Loatians in 
Thailand than in Laos and 
some of these have come to 
fight in Laos as individuals, he 
said. 

He reiterated declarations 
that he would not ask the 
.United States to send ground 
comba t troop s to Laos .but 


emphasized that continued! 
American military and eco- 
nomic support is essential. 

"We are fighting for our 
survival. The United States 
must understand wc can do 
nothing without its help/* he 
said. 

He also said he would send a 
reply to a five-point Pathet Lao 
peace proposal in two or three « 
days. 


Denies POW Information 


In another development Mrs. ' 
Dorothy Bodden of 5707 Walnut 
av., Downers Grove, met the 
Pathet Lao representative in 
Vientiane, Sot Petrasi. He otld 
Mrs. Bodden he had no infor- 
mation concerning her son, 
army sgt. Timothy Roy Bod- 
den, 27. The son has been listed 
as missing for more than 3 
years. Four othe wives of 
missing service men accom- 
panied her. 

All of the womei Ifg requests 
were rejeted with a pat 
statement that nothing could b 
accomplished until the United 
States stops its bombing of 
Laos. 

However, the Pathet Lao 
representative did tell the 
women that about 100 of 1,200 
Americans shot down over Laos 
were alive and being held in 
caves and camps near the 
places where they were shot s 
down. . * , 
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U.S. building roads in Nepal 

KATHMANDU — The U.S. Agency for International Development 
(AID), recently identified as the CIA “front" for operations in Laos 
and Thailand, is busily engaged in building a road in Nepal, the strate- 
gically-located Himalayan kingdom between India and the People's 
Republic of China. 

The road starts in western Nepal, on the Indian border at Dhangar- 
hi. and will eventually tie in with another road to be built to Jumla, 100 , 
miles to the north. A third road is planned, which will link Pokhara, in 
central Nepal, with the Mushtang enclave about 90 miles to the north. 
Pokhara is already connected by road with a network that extends south 
to the border with India! The Indian government, with Nepalese agree- 
ment. maintains reconaissance teams on the northern Nepalese frontier 
withChirui* ‘ v 
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I Laotians Repel 
Hanoi Troops 

By Tamm y abbuckle • 

. Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE-North Vietnam- 
ese forces attacked Ban Na Lao, 
a village near Paksane in east- 
central Laos, at dawn today. 
Eleven Communists were killed 
vhen a Lao ".Spooky" gunship 
irokc up the attack. 

Three Lao government sol- 
iicrs were wounded. 

At he key guerrilla base of 
Long Chicn, meantime, a mas- 
sive American logistics effort 
;vas underway, sources report- 
ed. 

Communists were reported to 
be firing occasional rocket shells 
into the base, where at least 38 
Americans are aiding the logis-, 
tics effort. Twenty shells were 
fired into the base this morning, 
hitting houses and causing cas- 
ualties. 

Light aircraft and helicopters 
belonging to Air America, the 
CIArcnartercd line, are landing 
almost every minute and are 
ferrying troops and ammunition 
to outposts around Long Chien. 

One 'American helicopter s — 
which was carrying its load of 
ammunition slung on a net un- 
derneath— dropped the load when 
the net broke. 

II Four thousand of Long Chicn’s 
40*000 Mco tribesmen have] 
moved back into the town they . 
fled last month, but many Mco 
soldiers arc staying with their 
families in the surrounding hills. 
Thai infantry and artillery 
men dressed in unmarked fa- 
tigues were said to be the main 
factor in the stiffening town de- 
fense at Long Chicn. . 

American jets today knocked 
out a l2(MnilUmctcr mortar 
which had been harassing gov- 
*: ernment forces sweeping out 
from Tam Blcung, 12 miles 
north of Long Chien, headquar> 
ters of Meo Gen* Vang Pao. 
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K" Neutralism Gone 

t- 

l The overthrow of Cambodia’s 
j Prince Norodom Sihanouk has done 
at least one thing: It has destroyed 
the myth of neutralism in Southeast 
Asia. ;i 

Ever since the Geneva accords of 
1962, which provided for the neutral- j 
ism of Laos and Cambodia, neutral- 
ism has led an uneasy life. North! 
Vietnam supported the Pathet Lao in , 
Laos, and the United States support - ) 
ed the Vientiane regime through the { 
CIA. Jn Cambodia, wily Prince Si-' 
Trammk tried to buy neutralism by | 
winking at the use of a part of his j 
, country for the movement of North 
Vietnamese troops and supplies into j 
South Vietnam. He also tried to play ! 
Hanoi against Peking and Moscow, i 

Now in exile, alternatively in Mos-r 
cow and Peking, Prince Sihanouk has < 
i begun his bid for 4 return to power, j 
j The result may be a civil war. North j 
j Vietnam may, indeed, end up with ' 
control of Laos and Cambodia, a na-; 
tionalist dream of centuries. 

So much for neutralism in a bitter- ' 

’ ly divided world. Maybe the late John 
Foster Dulles was right when he ar-, 
tfiued that neutr^tom v waj(Jnunoral..y 
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AIR AMERICA: ANYTHING GOES 


I t doesn't pipe Mantovani into its cabins, 
dress stewardesses in colorful Puccis 
or serve bocuf bourguignon on any of its 
flights. And yet Air America is one of the 
largest U.S. airlines, ranking behind Na- 
tional and ahead of Northeast in the 
number of its planes and personnel. Air 
America can afford to be indifferent to 
the extras provided by other airlines be- 
cause it has only one customer to please 
—the United States Government— for 
which it performs a wide variety of 
services connected with the American 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. 
As a rule, these services go unpublicized. 
"Recently, however, Air America came 
into the spotlight when it flew several 
hundred Thai troops into Laos to help 
the CIA-sponsored "‘secret army” of Gen. 
Vang Pao defend the outpost of Long 
Cheng from Communist attack. 

Although in practical terms it is an op- 
erating arm of the CIA, Air America is 
owned by a private aviation-investment 
concern called Pacific Corp. Its managing 
director and chief executive, a large, af- 
fable man named George Doole Jr., 
laughs heartily when questioned about 
dealings with intelligence organizations 
—hut hedges his answer. “I don't 1 know 
all of our customers' private business and 
relations,” he said last week. “So help rne, 
that's a fact.” But while that may be 
so, Air America’s motto, “Anything, Any- 
time, Anywhere— Professionally,” sug- 
gests the company plays by rather free- 

/ “I guess we carry about everything 
except bombs under our wings,” says Air 
America Saigon manager E.J. Theisen, 
And in fact, the range of the company's 
activities almost lives up to its motto. CIA 
agents working in the Phoenix program— 


a campaign to ferret out Viet Cong op- 
eratives in South Vietnam— fly Air Ameri- 
ca when they need to move a high-level 
prisoner. Green Berets use the airline to 
carry supplies to Montagnard mercenar- 
ies. And according to Theisen, even the 
U.S.’s supersecret Special Operations 
Croup in Saigon, which works almost ex- 
clusively behind enemy lines, relies on 
' Air America for some of its transport 
needs within South Vietnam. 

CantraCi*. At present, though, the bulk 
of the line's work is in Laos, where it 
drops tons of rice to Meo tribesmen un- 
der a contract with the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, carries troops to 
the front and evacuates refugees. But 
when it comes to discussing operations 
behind Pa the t Lao lines, only miles from 
the North Vietnamese border, Vientiane 
manager James Cunningham Jr. is not 
giving away any secrets. “We operate on 
a you-call, we-naul basis,” he said. “We 
don't go into details.” 

For its varied operations, Air America 
uses a fleet of some ISO planes— mostly 
unmarked twin-engine Volpar Beech- 
crafts and Swiss-built Pilatus Porters. 
Its 600 pilots, many of them Vietnam 
veterans, make as much as $25,000 a 
year— and earn every penny of it. Under 
all kinds of weather— and often under fire 
as well— they fly into remote jungle air- 
strips no bigger than football fields and 
wear thick gold bracelets which th?y 
can barter for food and medicine in case 
of forced landings in remote regions. But 
in spite of the risks they take, the pilots 
are rarely the daredevil Steve Canyons 
one might expect. “They're in it for the 
money, comments one old Asian hand. 
“These guys all read Barron’s for stock- 
market tips.” 
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Indochina: The Calm Before the Storm? 


f ‘'in a land where he was once slavishly 
I adored, Prince Norodom Sihanouks 
name was suddenly mud. The cabal that 
overthrew the Cambodian Chief of State 
two weeks ago diligently set about de- 
stroying his reputation in the hope of 
heading off any popular outcry for his 
return. Newspapers ran obscene cartoons 
of Sihanouk and his wife, Monique, and 
the same radio announcers who had sung 
his praises so extravagantly a short time 
ago now vied in berating him. Pictures of 
Sihanouk and his mother, Queen Siso- 
wath Kossamak, were ripped from walls 
all over the country, and there was talk 
of abolishing the monarchy. As a special 
gesture in honor of the coup, Phnom 
Penh’s Sihanouk Street was renamed 
"March 18, 1970, 1 p.m. Street" 

To those who had feared that the 
Cambodian coup might trigger a wider 
war in Indochina, these activities seemed 
reassuringly parochial. "At this point," 
said a junior diplomat in Saigon, "the so- 
called 'Indochina war’ is the greatest 
non-event in history," But later, events 
took a more ominous turn. In Cambodia, 

. pro-Sihanouk rioters forced the govern- 
ment to call up reserves, and there were 
unconfirmed reports that Viet Cong 
troops were moving toward Phnom Penh, 
In Laos, the Communists appeared to be 
massing for another attack. And in South 
. Vietnam, the government took advantage 
of the Cambodian coup by attacking ene- 
my forces across the border. In short, it 
seemed much too early to write off the 

' attack on the key government outpost at 
.Long Cheng did not materialize, and it 


looked an though the North Vlotnwmoso 
and their local allies, the Pathet Lao, had 
stalled after taking nearby Sam Thong. 
But the Laotians were not yet out of the 
woods. "The North Vietnamese appar- 
ently tried to take both Sam Thong and 
Long Cheng in a rush," said an official 
foreign observer. “It only worked half- 
way, and now they are regrouping for a 
massive, more conventional assault on 
Long Cheng.” No one had much faith 
that the force of Meo tribesmen defend- 
ing Long Cheng could hold out for long,* 
and there were fresh reports last week 
that transport planes laid on by the CIA' 
(box) had carried several hundred Thai 
soldiers in as reinforcements. (Thailand 
denied that it had any regulars in Laos,, 
but officials conceded that "volunteers" 
might have joined the fray.) This trans- 
fusion. however, was no sure-fire cure. 
"Sending the Thais up there is not like 
having a Panzer division defend the 
place," said one U.S. military man. ‘The 
Thais spook as badly as the Lfiotians," 

Unavailing Efforts: Diplomacy failed 
to case the crisis. President Nixon sent a 
strong note to Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin asking Moscow to reconvene the 
1962 Geneva Conference on Laos, of 
which it is co-chairman, in order to stop 
the fighting. But most observers gave that 
efTort little chance for success. Another 
letter was sent by messenger from the 
Pathet Lao’s titular leader, Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, to his half-brother, Laotian 
Premier Souvanna Phouma. The "peace 

if the outlook was disturbing in Laos, 
it Was even more disheartening in Cam* 


hodtai One of the principal aims of the 
new regime is to expel North Vietnam- 
ese and Viet Cong troops from their 
sanctuaries along the border with South 
Vietnam. But the triumvirs in Phnom 
Penh— the Prime Minister, Lt. Gen. Lon 
Nol, Deputy Prime Minister Prince Siso- 
walh Sirik Matak and Chief of State 
Chen Heng— wisely decided that their 
best chance for survival was to follow 
the neutralist path that Sihanouk trod 
so nimbly for many years. Accordingly, 
they asked the Soviet Union and Britain, 
I the co-chairmcn of the 1954 Geneva Con- 
' ference on Indochina, to do the job for 
them by restoring the International Con- 
trol Commission that had been set up by 
the conference partly to police Cam!>o- 
dian neutrality (Sihanouk sent the com- 
mission packing in 1909 ns an economy 
measure). The new lenders also tried to 
maintain working relations with Commu- 
nist diplomats in the hope that the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops could 
be negotiated oft Cambodian soil. And 
Lon Nol’s government even held onto the 
Columbia Eagle, the hijacked American 
munitions ship, for fear that by releas- 
ing the vessel it might appear to favor 
the U.S. 

But Lon Nol seemed to be having 
trouble balancing on the tightrope. It 
was unlikely that the Communists could 
be persuaded to lend a hand, for Hanoi, 
Moscow and Peking were all convinced 
that the new regime in Phnom Penh was 
leaning toward the West. For one thing. 


Sihanoukville--continuing a process be* 
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Mounting Uneasiness in Southeast Asia 


A S a new regime sought to consolidate 
k its hold on Cambodia last week, 
portraits of Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
were hurriedly removed in government 
offices and shops throughout the cap- 
ital of. Phnom-Penh. While the deposed 
chief of state was gone, however, it 
was clear that he was not forgotten. In 
a Phnom-Penh hotel, a visitor asked 
for one of the Sihanouk portraits as a 
souvenir. “Oh no,” replied a clerk. “Wc 
are saving it. Nothing is sure. We may 
have to put it back up,” 

A mood of uneasiness and uncertainty 
prevailed in Cambodia and in neigh- 



LON NOL IN PHNOM-PENH 

New chapter in a turbulent history, 

boring Laos as well. In Peking, Si- 
hanouk called for a war of liberation 
against the “traitors and renegades” who 
had seized power in Phnom-Penh. From 
Hanoi came pledges of “total support” 
for Sihanouk, and North Vietnamese 
Premier Pham Van Dong hurried to Pe- 
king to confer with the deposed prince. 
In Phnom-Penh, both the North Viet- 
namese and the Viet Cong closed their 
embassies, a move short of outright dip- 
lomatic rupture but suggestive of trou- 
ble to come. 

Late in the week it came. Pro-Si- 
hanouk riots erupted north of Phnom- 
Penh, and two National Assembly dep- 
uties who had voted to depose Siha- 
nouk were reportedly slashed to death. 
To keep the demonstrations from 
spreading to the capital, the government 
sent tanks to seal off roads leading to 
Phnom-Penh, closed Pochentong Air- 
port and imposed a 6 p.m.-to-6 a.m. cur- 
few. More ominously, Acting Head of 


State Cheng Hcng charged that Viet 
Cong forces on Cambodian soil “have 
begun actions against the Cambodian 
people and our soldiers” near the bor- 
der, and Prince Sirik Matak warned 
that an attack by thousands of Com- 
munist troops “could not be ruled out.” 
There were reports that several thousand 
Communist troops had entered thjc coun- 
try to foment trouble, and the new gov- 
ernment called up its reserves and asked 
all veterans to report for duty. Mean- 
while, in Laos, rampaging Communist 
forces were less than H miles away 
from the key CIA base at Long ChcngA 
A new chapter in the turbulent history 
of Indochina was unfolding, and few 
cared to predict whether it was the pref- 
ace to a wider war. 

Down to Size. Styling itself a “gov- 
ernment of salvation,” the regime of 
General Lon Nol, the Premier, and 
Prince Sirik Matak, the Deputy Pre- 
mier, moved to persuade Cambodia of 
the rightness of its rule. In meetings 
with major national groups — leading 
Buddhist bonzes, district chiefs, students 
and members of Sihanouk’s own po- 
litical movement, the Sangkum — the, 
new leaders explained their actions in de- 
tail and stressed the economic difficulties 
and moral corruption of recent years. 
Key Sihanouk backers were jailed. 

Still, one Western diplomat suggested 
that if Sihanouk were to turn up at 
the airport tomorrow, “the guards, in- 
stead of arresting him, would probably 
prostrate themselves before him.” To 
cut Sihanouk down to size, the gov- 
ernment began waging an intensive prop- 
aganda campaign. The local press, which 
had previously referred to him as a god- 
princc, mocked him savagely and his 
half-Italian wife Princess Monique even 
more. Some newspapers ran composite 
photos of her head on anonymous nude 
bodies in obscene poses. The prince’s 
popularity, however, remained a trou- 
blesome factor. 

An Army Affair, An equally serious 
difficulty was the Communist Vietnam- 
ese military presence. Before Sihanouk’s 
fall, Lon Nol called on the Communists 
to evacuate their Cambodian sanctuaries 
immediately. That demand was not em- 
phasized publicly after the takeover. 
Nonetheless, Sirik Matak told Time 
Correspondent Burton Pines in Phnom- 
Penh that getting rid of the Communist 
forces remained a primary goal. “Wc de- 
mand that they immediately leave our 
territory,” the prince said. “Sihanouk vi- 
olated his own — and our — proclaimed 
policy of neutralism by permitting the 
Vietnamese foreigners to stay inside 
Cambodia. We cannot tolerate it. Wc 
have every expectation that this matter 
can be solved peacefully. If not, it will 
become an affair for our army.” 


If last week’s border clashes were to 
develop into an all-out war between 
Cambodia’s 37, OOO-man army and the 
better-armed, better-organized Commu- 
nist troops, a slaughter would probably 
ensue. Cambodia could call on the Amer- 
icans and South Vietnamese, but that* 
would almost certainly plunge the coun- 
try — like Laos — inextricably into the ag- 
onizing morass of the Viet Nam War. 
“In no case would I envisage asking 
any of our neighbors — Thailand, Laos, 
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VIETNAMESE CIVILIAN LEAVES CAMBODIA 
Fresh fears of a wider war. 

South Viet Nam — for assistance,” Sir- 
ik Matak told Pines. “To ask others to 
help us militarily would destroy the in- 
dependence and neutrality that are the 
preconditions of our small nation's ex- 
istence.” U.S. jets strafed Communist 
positions in Cambodia, It was the fifth 
time this year that the U.S. has ad- 
mitted to air raids over Cambodia. 

Coup Rumors. In Laos,, the question 
was how far the six battalions of North 
Vietnamese troops that were probing 
Laotian defenses around Long Cheng in- 
tended to go. Would they overrun the 
base and keep moving right to the plains 
just north of Vientiane? A major push 
seemed several days off at least, but 
U.S. advisers and government defenders 
prepared a fallback position at Ban Son, 
20 miles south of the base. Meanwhile, 
U.S. warplanes continued to bomb Com- 
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lvmnist supply routes across northern; 
Laos, Despite U.S. estimates that the ! 
air attacks have inflicted 20% casualties 
on Communist units, the bombing has 
failed to stem the tide of supplies. 

Though a new Communist Pathct Lao! 
peace plan was delivered to Prince Sou- 1 
vanna Phouma, the neutralist but West- 
ern-leaning Premier of Laos, he de- 
cided to defer a decision until the Cam- 
bodian situation settles down. In any 
case, the prospect that anything solid 
may emerge from the Pathet Lao plan 
is slight. As a precondition, the Com- 
munists insist that American planes Jialt 
their bombing in Laos. U.S, officials 
have indicated that the bombing will 
not stop, even at Souvanna’s request. 
As Secretary of State William Rogers 
noted last week: “If North Viet Nam| 
continues to use the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
as a principal supply route to South 
Viet Nam, obviously we would not be * 
in a position to stop/’ 

Souvanna may be encountering some j 
dilTiculty himself, from the right as well j 
as the left. Rumors of a possible right- j 
wing coup were once again afloat in j 
Vientiane. As for the left, Souvanna ; 
said that Hanoi hoped to capitalize on 
the coup in Cambodia by solidifying its; 
hold on Laos while everybody's atten-' 
tion was directed elsewhere. “North Viet 
Nam,” said Souvanna, “has a desire 
for hegemony in this area.” 

Tempting Target. That seems true 
enough. There is little doubt that Ha- 
noi and Washington alike are deeply 
worried about what may happen next 
in the area. A broadening of the war 
could place enormous strains on Ha- 
noi’s resources, but the North Vietnam - 1 
cse may be tempted to strike if their ; 
sanctuaries are seriously endangered. 
The U.S., on the other hand, may be 
tempted to remove once and for all the 
border sanctuaries that have enabled; 
Hanoi to prolong the war, 

Unless the U.S. is willing to take the 
chance of widening the war, however, 
it might be wiser to settle for smaller 
gains. One possibility would be for the 
U.S. to discourage Cambodia from mil- 
itary action against the Communists, 
but to encourage the new regime to cur- 
tail their supplies. If Washington were 
to seek any more dramatic profit fron> 
the current turmoil, it might risk throw-i 
ing away the hope of a long-term po- 
litical settlement in exchange for a short- 
term military advantage. j 
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CONSPIRACY? V Let its assume that there arc those 

The history of the U.S. intervention J who believe this will work no better 
in Vietnam is filled, with unanswered J now than it did before — and that 
questions, the biggest one being how what is required is not the Nixon' 
we got into it in the first place. . j : reversal, instead, of what lie seems to . 

Arthur Goldberg, Ambassador to > be doing. How better to countermand j 
the United Nations in the Johnson j ‘the troop withdrawal order of the j 


I Administration, says that it was all a 
\ mistake, from the beginning on 
| through. Not a conspiracy, he says,, 
j merely a mistake, a tragic one. ' 
f. Maybe. Why, though, would he 
\ mention “conspiracy” in his remarks 
; on a recent television “Meet The 
| Pr css” show. Could it be that the 
j events underway in Laos and 
( Cambodia, raising as they do more 
mysterious questions, prompt 


Nixon Administration than by j 
creating what can be described as the J 
necessity not for less U.S. forces but i 
for more? j 

The present picture in Laos and ] 
Cambodia .surely suggests a buildup 
toward this kind of emergency. Who is 
constructing the buildup? In charge in 
Laos, we know from recent news 
reports obtained with great difficulty, 

j i- > r r- | ls ^ ie U.S. Central Intelligence 

thoughts coming under the heading of 'Agency, the CIA . a suoVr secret 
“conspiracy?” , se?vice acconn.aMTfor ib CS 

There is a clear line extending back operations to no one but itself as 
from at least 1950 — probably before j Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
- of U.S. intervention in the '.j possibly Johnson found out. The! 

! post-world-war-two situation in ( i chances are strong that the hand of 
southeast Asia, in the area which used j the CIA will be found to have been i 
to be called French Indochina. (That j decisive in' Camb'ddia in the' right-wing' 
former colonial territory now consists 'military coup which deposed the ' 
of Vietnam, Cambodia and Labs.) .'Cambodian leader, ’Pfinfce' Sihanouk H 
In 1950, with the French embarked | ‘ M 

upon an effort to maintain a form of i 
control over their pre-war possession, 

U. S. advisors arrived from Korea and 
the Philippines to teach guerrilla 1 
warfare to French officers. At about ' 
the same time there began a 
substantial program of U.S. military 
aid to the French. < 

Four years later the French had had * 
it in Vietnam. But not so the U.S. 

Between 1954 and 1956 the United 
States military presence in Vietnam 
replaced the previous French 
presence. Little by little — the -1 
complete story remains to be told — 
the role of this presence changed from ! 

-training mission to combat support to*K 
combat replacement, in the number of i 
a half million troops. 1 

The Nixon policy, as far as can be j 
determined, is - to attempt to reverse 
this process. To change the U.S. 
military role, that is, back to what it 
was nine or ten years ago. To 
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{;' The great danger of 1 United’* 
States ‘ involvement in Laos 


\ i , * " * . H, i yfi3fcSyV^'*': ; ! y 7 ’ * : •• CL- 
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, This 3s>r A 'type 'f?' ^^ement 

States .involvement ra j-,&wa — .that. -^^e^+o ' 

which the Nixon administration 
has gone to such pains to keep WV 
secret — is that it ultimately, will 
get us entangled in another 

nam-type war in Southeast Asia . | efforts •. 

And, certainly , we already have * ■ k 

more than we can handle with the § :■ Indeed* - k & compre** 

mess in Vietnam. s 

But there is Another aspect that 'ihensive review of past U. S. aldt' 
can he severely damaging to this programs and chart new directions ^ 


country. That is our clandestine' 
operations in which we apparently 
are carrying out our cloak-and- 
i dagger maneuvers in Laos under 
cover of the Agency' for Interna*:' 
tional Development (AID). j 
* Th« -Associated Press reported 
.a fews days ago that America^ 
civilians based in Laos ^’'pexfonrt 
what amounts to military func- 
tions under auspices #? the U. S. 
Embassy, the Agency for Intcime- 
tlonal Development and two com- 
panies under charter to AID-— Air 
’America and Continental Air Serv* , 
ices, Inc.” •. .. V, v^V 

I' The best available Ipformaidon, 
'said this report, is that as many 


for the 1970s specifically, recom-,', 
mended on March 8 a complete , 
separation of military and econom-^ 

ic aid. - ’■ .. 

The 16-member panel* beaded by ' 
former Bank of America President;;! 
Rudolpji A. Peterson, urged that 7 
all types of “security assistance? r- .! 
including military assistance, and 
sales be combined in one legisla- £ 
tive act, separate from economic f 
aid, with the State Department 
exercising “firm policy guidance” 
oyer military programs. 
rV,- The purpose of the AID program 
is to provide needed economic as- 
sistance in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and ip the process win some 
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as 100 jCTA personnel are operating friends for America, which it sure- 
in Laos under cover of AID or the jy nec ds. We can be sure that 
U.S; Embassy, while; othef CI$. ' neither objective will be achieved 
agents are said to operate, “in th| by misusing the Agency for In- 
i' black,” meaning, they 1 areinotcaty temational Development as an 
[ riectlon ..either; ^mbas^'foi;'''^!!) cover for CIA activities. 

[;rdls^^.f;i ; s can only serve to make aH of 
SJgTrtflcantly, ^TD ofncn^Ia^U pu# efforts, however hurnanitarian 
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; that' AID is^rostitqting, itself bjrj 
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Now our federal government, pushed by 
the CIA and Pentagon, is expanding thej 
Southeasr'Asian war into Cambodia, Laos, 
and Thailand, the American people should 
be reminded of the following: 1 

When Richard Nixon was vice presi- 
dent, on April 17, 1954, he addressed news- 
paper editors at Washington in what was 
supposed to be an "off the record” balk. He ■ 
tried to torpedo the Geneva Peace confer* ■ 
ence, then about to begin, by saying: “If, to ’ 
avoid further Communist expansion in Asia 
and Indochina we must take the risk now by ; 
putting our boys in, I think the executive 
has to take the politically unpopular step to 
do it.” • i ‘ v 

! Word leaked out the following day of 
what Nixon had said. The story was pub* ’ ‘ 4 . • 
lished. Americans should note that this is ' r 
the same man who, since entering the , 

White House, has been assuring the people 
“all we are interested in is to see the Viet- 
namese get the right of self-determination.” 

That right was. thwarted when the late ’ 
John Foster Dulles led the drive that pre- 
vented the free elections in Vietnam speci- 
fied at Geneva. The CIA and Pentagon ap- , 
plauded. Since then, a succession of federal ^ 
administrations has convinced our people 
we had to go there and invade Asia or the 
Vietnamese, with no bombers or Navy, 1 . . 
would come over and attack us. Some 50,000 
of our men have died in combat or of tropi- 
cal diseases because of our gullibility. Is 1 
this really what the “silent majority"! 
wanted? - 

1; JACK GLOWSER ?/] * 
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■y BON SCHANCHE 


Twar lord, are on the run. The Indianan f during a bloody, three-day enemy at-^J 
• i fled under Communist fire just ft few j tack. Once, he personally trained and I tod < 
davs etro from his refugee headquarters i a Meo commando demolition team that 


Saw vaa-fi ; 2SSJW 


I HE STRONGEST . FORCE be-' XitfccS BlSKrK 5.™ 
hind the headlines in the strange, 
secret war of the CIA-supported T 

‘ Meo guerillas in Laos is a 67-year- | I HE MEO GENERAL, who< 


ago on “high mountain plateau 16 mttei j.io the PWne^es Jama,' stalling .the i 
ago on a nignmouii » »; | enen) y'g war In Laos for a precious* six . 


HE MEO GENERAL; who calls Buell 
„ f Ather” and occasionally Ignores his 


, , , Tr,aiei«o fonnn, "my father” and occasionally ignores his / j n g atn Neua city, close to the N< 

Old retired Indiana farmer whose I advlgcrB to follow the old fannerV| Vietnamese bordef. After helping to 
bizarre career as humanitarian, ; advice, Is fighting to save his own head- conno jter the stronghold, he car 

ft nl j j?.! J •' 1 it ti 1 m mm riniinllV « lL. t i-.L L n » 1 . tn 


1 enemy's war in juaos lor a precious * 
! months. ^ t - \ 

j On another occasion, Buell advanced . 
■! with a guerrilla patrol to the fencelme , 
of the Pathet Lao's main headquarters 
f in Sam Neua city, close to the North fc 
I border. After helping to re- ; 


caught J 


j I : • iUXVIvUf so ™ *a V J «|w wiiiwiwi viiv ’ - - - : . i 

‘battle tactician afld homespun ; quarters 19 miles away. It is an jfqualiy p neim ionia on the long trek back to his ; 


’ a/aviac pnv^iiivicwi tuivi uviHvoyuii a quaivvio j ft L_- v,,v 1 * 1 . •• « i 

philosopher combines the qualities v£»< called Ung Tieng and it has ^ ^» bas t ^l a tT 8t la it in vear .? 

.'of Albert Schweitzer, Lawrence Of American suburb by a vast infusion of ' B ue lf hwbeen forced to flee under ■ fire ^ 
'Arabia, and Will Rogers. ..equipment nnd men from the CIA. I the yf nto t j, e darkened Jungle to escape Com- 

He is Edgar (Pop) Buell, area ! -U.S.AIr Puree nnd the Army of Thal-V attacks against villages In which I 


I Arabia , and Will Rogers. 

' He is Edgar (Pop) Buell, area 
! coordinator for the U.S. Agency 
for International Development in 
| Northeast Laos and key figure in 
I the long struggle against the Com- 
rimmist Pathet Lao. The primitive 
Meo tribesmen think of him as a 
:demi-god. His close friendship 


under fire 


When I first visited Long Ticng 
eight years ago, It was an abandoned 
etiliim imppy field In a howl-likp do- 
eflvlty high In tba mountains, When ! 
Baw the Meo Btronghold last year, it was 


he was ulccplug* nnd each time he nas • 
Jed thousands of terrified refugees out 
with him. On one nleht alone, early in 


the Wftf, he wived 0,000 Meo and Lao 
people from slaughter by lending them 


DUtT vire *’»vv f ' , i 

the <second largest city in Laos, bigger 
than the royal capital of Luang Pra- 


than the royaT capital of Luang rra 
bang and almost as large as the politl 


iwith their mysterious chieftain, | *£3£Siff^ n of these two 
,Maj. Gen. Vang Pao, has often j mountain bases in the crazy-quilt little 
’turned the course of the war and 


away from a pursuing enemy force. For 
these actions and his unstinting humani- . 
- tarian work among Laotian and Meo war ; 
refugees, King Savang Vatthana of Laoa , 
awarded him the highest decoration a - 
foreigner can receive* the Order of a * 
Million Elephants. The Meo have given * 
him divine status and call him “Tan 


{influenced American policy in that 


l war-torn little country. 


L The aging* Hoosier, a plain and v 
r homely man even by Grant Wood 


.Btandards, has lived with the Meo [ 
1 in the mountains around the famed ( 
■ PUine des Jams since 1961. He has led , 
r them in victory, rallied them in defeat, ( 
'founded their first schools and hospitals^ 
performed emergency surgery, including 
30 amputations, and taught them a crude 
‘but efficient “new" kind of 19th century 
\ agriculture. 

j- “If I can get 'em from a thousand 
, years behind the rest of the world to 

! Aril* 7f) nr Qft voora Kuliirwl M Ttlioll naU 


war will be a disaster comparable, on i divine status and call him “Tan ‘ 
Laos’ small scale, to what the American | p 0 p" which means “Mister Sent From'* 
command in Vietnam would face if Above/' * . a A ? • 

Danang and Saigon were to be seized by Buell hag Had one near-fatal heart at- 
the Viet Cong. . , „ „ tack in the Laos mountains and suffers 

" Ironically, all Buell and Vang Pao almost every month from recurring.; 
eVer sought was a period of peace in fcouts of malaria. He has survived four- ; 
the mountains and an opportunity to In- mountain plane crashes and has beenj 


embroiled in a 10-year war in which aT |d seriously Injured several times In ] 
American involvement has grown from , cras bes of the small courier planes he J 


j i at » i w ri «% ii WIMMIsb v* wi« wmaiv* «v 

a. few bags of rice, given by Pop Buell and Edgar Buell UB8 to hop around the, 
to Meo war refugees in 1961, to a losing, j^Qun^jng 0 f northeast Laos. ’ 1 

Zra^kL « Both are tireless workers. It Is rare ( 
* to find either putting in less than an 18- 


i only 70 or 80 years behind,” Buell said, billion dollars worth of munitions, ft Hun- " da V *T was a wavs of the oninlon ! 
rtheyVe that much better off, aln'i i dred-odd U.S. Army unit advisers #nd that I ought to do a little bit extra «ter j 

l 0 !, 6 " 9 of CIA ^nter-lnsurgency «- j did . my day's work ” said Buell. "It’s 


his devotion to the welfare of the perts* 


half million Meo and Lao refugees un 
der his care, Buell frequently boils ovei 
with irritation at American bureaucrat! 


.v.j.jjw,, vvnen President iNixon minimizes people." f \ 

frequently boils over, ( American Involvement In ground combat The fates of Laos and American In- 
imcncan bureaucrats j n obviously hasn't been told terests in that country have been inter-’; 

resist his dernands‘1 Pop Buell, just as he reportedly twined since the two small men (each is 1 


minimizes 


I did my day's work," saw uueu. yus 
that little bit that sells America to these j 
people." . r l 


j J. , , . , , ti J , LWVO, IW UUT 1 UUDIT huou v wiu LCiCB L3 in LfloL CVUIHO IlttVU UCCJI liiw:*- . 

A'jJ?™? f ".nnniftj ftbout J}™}}* iM »« he reportedly twined since the two Bmall men (each is 1 

for short-cuts in speeding supplies to® was no t told about the death of Army fc'4") first met in a native restaurant in ‘ 

Uhe displaced people. His deep friend- ]I ^ osopli Bush in combat wt Muong the village of Lhat Houang, just south - 


j ships not only with Gen. Vang Pao and 
1 other Meo leaders, but with Premier 
f Souvanna Phouma and dozens of other 


Soul, Laos, which I reported, to the 0 f the Plaine des Jnrres in I960, They* 
consternation of the White House t a few sealed a personal pact that night which » 


weeks ago. 


Laotian leaders, including King Savang 

Vaffliona himnolf hnq mftrlfl nVAtt high 


Vatthana himself, has made oven high 
State Department officials reluctant to 


sealed a personal pact that night which 1 
has often overshadowed the policies of* 
both the Laotian government and tho e 


cross swords 


As I wri 


i friend, Vang Pao, 
twho rales like an 




both the Laotian government and the t 
United States. 

Buell then was a volunteer agricul 

aj^of $65 


resence alone was credited with 
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Indochina: ; 
The Players' 
Don’t Seem ; 
Sure What : 
To Do Next 


offer .*to exchange a peace in 
western Laos for a halt in the ■ 
bombing of their supply routes . 

; in eastern Laos is rejected out 
of haricj in Washington. 

In jittery Cambodia, mean- 


to consolidate the overthrow of 
} Prince^ Sihanouk and to avert 
, civil strife with his followers. 
The’ Prince’s successors reiter- 
ate his vows of neutrality, but 
-they possess neither the mill- 


!: WASHINGTON— That war just 
Will not go away. 

Ih ‘the last week the North 


Success in “Vietnamization” 


' Mr. Rogers also reiterated' 

i the promise not to enlarge the riding in a car 'heading for a 
.American involvement in Laos, precipice at 30 miles an hour 
Though its total conquest by than at 80 miles an hour.- Grant-* 
North Vietnam would sadden j n g the new policy all that is 
in jittery v^tunuuuici, mean- Washington and frighten neigh- ^ its due, I am still unwinng Oj 
while, a new regime struggles ^ boring Thailand, it could not be: a dorn the lesser folly with 
' r,t j ^fended by a war-weary na-jnamc of wisdom.” - 

lotion yearning to get its forces j, best, the Senator argued,. 

| off the Asian mainland. u t j s a policy to keep "our 

| . Presumably, the Secretary of j punchy prot£g6s in .Saigon 
! state also offered a cautious “staggering around the ring lor 
t,L 1 'they possess neither the mill- ; J 1 accoun t of the Administration’s! a few years longer” so that the 
( itary strength nor the diplomatic. * | belief that the tide of battle is. Administration can avoid the 
: l leverage to compel the North r | turning against the Commu- kind of political settlement that 
Vietnamese to leave their tern-. , ; nists ln South Vietnam. For it has called ’’defeat and humili- 
lory. ">• reasons that no one can fully ation”— namely a coalition re- 

The South Vietnamese and . understand and to an extent . * R ime. But instead of detemng 
■som? of their American military * that no one wishes to define, i Communist advance in /r ' 

’■ lh ’the last week the North advisers are itching for an invi- 1 , the ’’Vietnamization” arid ”pac-j Mr Fulbright added the unnea 

viMnampQp struck hrieflv though tatkwTfo cross the border into j ■ ification” programs are said to^sutes has now actually sti 

Carobodia-not to defend that .Tbe progressing well, so that ^ at ed it. The nation** course he. 
snrinc spasm S offensive The' county’s interests but to re- v American troop withdrawals insisted, amounted to madness^ 

ioustfnc te Laos continued incon- ! , l>eve the military pressure on , can probably be accelerated 0 n so grand a scale. 

clusivefv The confusion in Cam- themselves. Twice since the t ; this year toward the goal of .; m itself - was » major 

bodia left everyone wondering 1 Cambodian coup they have ar- ; about 225,000 by mld-1971. The esca j a U6n of - the, rhetoric l* 

tonously. The French offered a ^priyate:. negotiations along the . .. ^nnnn. • ... -MAX FRANKED 

orooosal vaeuelv And under the frontier. But Washington and success in vieuiamisauuu 
. weight if it all. tte uneasy truce! .Pnompenh .are plainly fright- . yi$ also stlll heldto be the only 

■on the home front collapsed. > 'ened by ' such free-lance exer- - way of forcing Hanoi to "ego- 

'■ i*n Ar.no riqes in escalation and. last tiate for a peace settlement 

very much for the United, week demanded that they be throughout ^ochina. What ap- 

S tales; ' in cold, unadorned stra-i stopped, at least for the time geared to be a . P oposJ by 
tcgic' terms, who rules the being. J I ranc 0 for anothcr ^gc nler. 

. states of Indochina.” said Sena-; Dreams of dramatic change , nat onal c ^/ c ^ Lncc .j® ? ?Jj c 

tor Jv William Fulbright in a| in the military balance in such a settlement found little 

‘ Southeast Asia persist in some 

American ^uartprs-Mf the t-oop 
> withdrawals could only be clow 
mm in puunc, uie Auimm»ua-.. enough, if the Cambodian sanc- 
tion’s' 1 reply was self-evident: It,! tuary could be harassed or - 
does not matter very much who | stroyed, if. the home rro 

rules North Vietnam Laos or ■ would hold fir.n ^ ono ^ i >, Administration is “that the pres 

Cambodia; but after all that has .and politically, u tne rre , criuld come to 

very much who rules South | .accepting defeat. It. ■ ; . North vietnam we re ever inter- 

Vietnam. . But the prevailing Adminis- meeting the minimum 1 

The North Vietnamese have , tratlon position, as outlined to • . . . .. .. 

occupied eastern Laos to pro- a restive Senate Foreign e a- 
tect their supply route into ,,tions. Committee by^ Secretary 
South.. Vietnam. They are en- j of State William P. R °S er ®> 
tamped in eastern Cambodia last week, seems to have been 
to keep Saigon and the Mekong [ much more modest. 

Delta . region under constant; He said the United States, ""“'■•L senator PulbriEht. lt is 

threat. They are advancing in had no >"2'°" °either mUi. i .'bette^thL escalktion. he said, 
western Laos to prove that , they I Itself in Cambodia, either m SD eech that signaled 

cannot be defeated even when tarily or diplomatically. Though , m a 8 P notience and ori- 
. they are stymied inside South' the new regime there enjoy .. truce w ith Mr.' ROgersJ 

vwvi*”!** «««•! . -b»< 

tially impotent against the] sense yth^^^juld ^rathejf^bg, 

North Vietnamese. If it can stay-. " 1 - 

out of the Indochina war and 
still give less aid and comfort; 
to Hanoi than In Prince Si- 


tui m inium i un/i « 

scornful attack on the nation’s 
policy" 1 in Southeast Asia. 

And though no one answered 
him in public, the Administra- 


intcrest in Washington. But the 
proposal was not rejected, 
partly because it was not un- 
‘ derstood and partly because it 
r was not clear whether Hanoi 
had been sounded out before. 
But the prevailing view in the 


, vait;u in “ 

American condition for a “self*- 
determined” — and- presumably 
non-Communist— regime in Sai- 
gon. - 

’ Vietnamization was seen In 
• wholly different terms, how- 


attack in South Vietnam to. em 
phasize their menacing presence 
while the Americans try slowly 
to depart. 

Laos Deadlock 


» ~ . 


r The ’’neutral” Laotians resist i hanouk’s day, so much the bet- v 
as best they can, with the help ter. If it gets into trouble: ; and* 
of a CI.A.-run army, some Thai < seeks American help, it 
troops and American air bom- i probably be refused., 
bardments. The- American ap- , 

20(^1/03/04 

king. The' North ' Vietnamese; '■ 


f U 1 j 

help,' it- will' 

V?.-’ v;i 
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Air America's Civilian Facade : 
Gives It Latitude in East Asia 

By richArd HA.LLORAN 

spfddUThtw 0 thcr Government agencies con- 

WASHINGTON, April 4 — As' trolled and secure transport. On 
, wAMimuiun, w econom i c side, commercial 

|tho American-supported cl • work enables the company to 
jdcstln® army went on tho «*|i kc its i arJ , 0 fi ec t busy when 


y 


,/ 


tack in Laos again this week, 
[pilots of a flamboyant airline 
called Air America took to the 
skies once again to move 
troops, provide supplies and 
evacuate wounded. 

Air America is a flight charter 
company that, like the clan- 
destine army, is widely consid- 
ered to be the servant of the 
United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

With its assorted fleet of 167 
[aircraft. Air America performs 
dlverso missions across East 
Asia from Korea to Indonesia, 
jit is believed to be a major. link 
for the C.I.A’s extensive activl 
ties throughout Asia. 

Air America parachutes Meo 
tribesmen and other secret 
agents behind North Vietnamese 
lines in Laos, trains mechanics 
for the aviation division of the 
national police in Thailand, 
hauls American aid cargo for 
the Agency for International 


part might 'be idle. 

The outfit exudes an air of 
Oriental adventure out of Mil- 
ton Caniff’s comic strip "Terry 
and the Pirates." It has the 
i flamboyance of the late Lieut. 
Gen. Claire L. Chcnnault’s war- 
time Flying Tigers, from which 
it is descended. Working for Air 
America demands the resource- 
ful skill of the bush pilots who 
, have explored the unknown 
(beaches of northern Canada, the 
South American highlands and 
Africa, . * 

Those who have seen Air 
[America's pilots on the job in 
Asia say they have a sense of 
dedication and duty. They take 
jmore than routine risks and 
some have gone down in Asian 
jungles, not to be seen again. 
Asian Art on the Walls 
Most of the company's air- 
craft, like those of regular air- 
lines, carry its name, though 
some are unmarked. The fleet 
includes long-haul jets, the C-46 
land C-47 propeller craft that 
Iwere the workhorses of World 
War II, a variety of helicopters 


tin© Agency lur AiikciuauwtHi* | war li, a vaiiety ui 
"Development in South Vietnam, and the latest in single-engine 
ferries United States Air Force and twin-engine utility P’anes. 

Eta. Okinawa .» Japan *** ”*2, — b “™'* " 

and South Korea, and dispatches ; T | 1C jj ne » s headquarters in 
Intelligence flights from Taiwan Washington looks much like 
’along the coast of Communist I the offices of other medium- 
i China.. size businesses^— conservatively 

1 The comnanv also transports dressed executives, miniskirted 
!. secretaries, bits of Asian art on 

(helicopters from France a dl wa j| S| a reddish-orange car- 
Italy for assembly in Southeast p C ^ j cn( j a touch of cheer. 
Asia, flics prospectors looking The chief executive or Air 
jfor copper and geologists America is George A. Doolc JrU 
searching for oil In Indonesia, |H low-key 60 ; year-old busjncss-i 

and provides pilots for commcr* 
cial airlines such as Air Viet 


affiliates, the other ‘ througl 
charter arrangements under the 
guise .of contracts with A.I.DCH 
.Gleanings from those contracts, 
[which have been made available 
to The New York Times, show 
the extent of the operations. 

Tho C.I.A. declines , to com- 
ment on this subject, and A.I.D. 
officials refuse to discuss in- 
telligence operations. 

Mr. Doole, in an Interview, 
brushed the matter aside. If 
'someone out there is behind 
all this," he said, "we dont 
know about it." 

Incorporated In Delaware 
The parent company of Air 
America is the Pacific Corpora^ 
tion, which was incorporated 
in Delaware in 1950 with 
$10,000. Mr. Doole said the 
shares were privately held 
mostly by the five members of 
the board of directors. The cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries 
employ about 9,300 people. 

The Pacific Corporation owns 

100 per cent of Air America, 
which is also a Delaware cor- 
poration founded in 1950. The 
line owns 125 aircraft and 
leases 42 more. It employs 
about 4,700 people, some 400 
of them pilots, and has bases 
in Okinawa, Taiwan, South 
Vietnam, Thailand and Laos, 

Air America, In turn owns 99 
per cent of Air Asia, which was 
set up on Taiwan in 1955. Air- 
Asia claims the finest aircraft 
maintenance and repair facility 
in Asia, at Tainan. 

In addition, the Pacific Cor 


rc a 

'Doole said, "You can't tell one 
from the other. We tie them 
[together with contracts and 
don't even keep separate books; 
except for tax purposes." | 

• Air America and its affiliates! 
appear to be sclf-sustainirgi 
operations in that they are paid 
by A.I.D. and commercial cli- 
ents for their work. Because 
more than 50 per cent of it is 
done under Government con jV 
tract, itjs impossible to say 
whether *the line makes a prof- 
it in the commercial sense, 

,| Moreover, its financial transac- 
tions and earnings are unavail- 
able because the Pacific Corpo- 
ration, being closely held, does 
not have to report them pub- 
licly. 

• The boards of directors of 
|thc companies are closely tiedi 
together. Most of the directors 
serve on several boards, which 
are made up of reputable busi- 
nessmen chosen to give the en-f 
tire complex respectability and 
a cover that looks genuine. 

, Samuel A. Walker, chairman 
of the Pacific Corporation, is a 
managing partner of Joseph 
Walker & Sons, a New York 
banking house. He is also a di 
rector of Air America. 

Pilots Are Greatest Asset 
The chairman of Air America 
and Air Asia is Adm. Felix B. 
Stump, who was commander in 
chief of United States forces 
in, the Pacific from 1953 to 


Hu the * UVUIV * VW w 

In addition, me w , W59. Mr, Doole holds the titles 

poration owns 40 per cent of 1/fcf president of the Pacific Cor- 
Civil Air Transport, incorpora tM pora tion and chief executive of 

. rklMAfA MoMnnallst I!, a — ~ » An /4 Air Ada 


nam and Thai Airways and 
for China Airlines, which is on 
|Taiwan. , , 

Air America's civilian facade 
.permits the United States to do 
I things that would otherwise be 
"impossible or, at least, political- 
ly embarrassing. The 1962^ Ge 
neva accords, for instance, pro 
hibit foreign military aircraft in 
Laos but they say nothing about 
civilian planes. The facade also 
averts public attention in coun- 
Itries such as Japan that are 
sensitive to the American mili- 
tary presence. 

Then too, intelligence services 


man who holds a master's de- 
cree from the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard. 
Before joining Air America in 
1953 he was the chief pilot for 
Pan American and pioneered 
trans-Atlantic air routes before 
World War II. 

In Asia the general manager 
is Hugh L. Grundy, 55, who is 
described by acquaintances as 


ed under Chinese Nationalist 
law on Taiwan. K: was founded 
in 1946 by General Chenaault, 
the United States 
<lcr in China during World War 
Il’who died in 1958, and is 
It manned by many of the pilots 
ll/Who Hew with tho Flying 
[Tigers against Japan during the 

war. . 

Civil Air Transport, known 
ins C.A.T., which originally func- 
tioned as a regular nirlme as 
well ns carrying out clandestine 
missions, Is also generally be- 
lieved to have been operated 
and partly financed by United 
States Intelligence agencies. Air 
America took over CA.T. 
1950. .... . 

When tho Chinese National- 


Qescnuuu uy a^uaiuiBiivvo I When mg 

a quiet, shy man. He too is an ( j sts wantec j to establish a Chi- 
alumnus of Pan American, hav- ncse . run airline, C.A.T. had to 
ing been an engineer with the t out 0 j the passenger bust 
line before the war and then £ esg Most of its other opera 
having served in China, HiS| tions j^ve s j nce been absorbed 
headquarters is in Taipei, L y Air America but it still flies 
Taiwan. 1 


The C.I.A. evidently has at 
tf»ac t two channels into Air 



some special missions 
There is also a separate op- 
stating division of Air America] 
mown 'ns_ Pacific JSnginee 


Air America and Air Asia. 

Robert G. Goelet, William A. 
Read and Arthur B. Richardson 
are' directors 6f all three com- 
panies. Mr. Goelet has exten- 
sive holdings in New York real 
estate, Mr. Read is a retired 
member of the investment 
house of Dillon, Road & Co., 
and Mr. Richardson was for- 
merly president of ? Chese- 
brough-Pond's. 

Air America’s greatest assets 
are its pilots* mostly Americans 
but including some Chinese and 
[Thais. 

"We hire the same pilots that 
Pan American and United hire,**, 
Mr.. Doole said, "except that 
ours are a bit more . experi- 
enced.** ■' 

He shied from the term "bush 


©ontinued 
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' Da, I7;trc^ mercenaries recaptured the northern 
When '•Royal Lao forces ; and l U. • loote( | u t0 such an exte nt that 

Laos base of Sam Thong earlier this 0 sha ^ es •• u.S. officials said that “local 
L S p l0 ”at" g to C ^ tooting «re forcedly at gun-point by the 

’ * r ° 0PS ' Edgar M. "Pop” Buell, thev/ The 

U.S. agent who allegedly runs % rlcdly offered 1250 

• refugee operations at Sam we P dc(end lhe 

Thong, was desenbed yesterday atSamThon g. 

by U.S. newsmen as so mad he Ire 

couldn’t talk. There were almost 
tears in his eyes." The merce- 
naries removed cots, furniture 
and' mattresses from the U.S. 
hospital and "walked off with 
anything portable." according to 
UP1 correspondent. Kaylor. 


, Sam Thong. 75 miles north of 
the Lao capital of Vientiane, Is 
a major CIA base for the clan- 1 
• destine army of General Vang 
Pao. a 15,000-man force made up 
of Meo tribesmen and led by 
U.S. and Thai "advisors." 

U.S. planes had bombed Sam 
Thong day and night and the 
CIA had airlifted battalions of 
Thai mercenaries to retake the 
base. » 


[ICC wunu « * 

Rene Andrie. editor-in-chief of , 

• L’Humanite," the French Com- 
munist Party newspaper, wrote 
yesterday that the pro-U.S. mili- 
tary coup In Cambodia on March > 
18 "forms one link in a chain of V 
CIA activities." 

In the West German weekly 
magazine. "Stern," the political 
analyst. Sebastian Haffner wrote ^ 
today: "The coup in Cambodia 
was staged by the U.S. CIA. The... 
slogans and methods by means 
of which the government of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk was 
overthrown in Cambodia coincide 
in every detail with the notor- 
ious CIA style." • 

In Cambodia, the new military 
regime proclaimed today that 
, "calm has now been restored. 

It said that tourists and foreign 
i' visitors are again welcome. 

There . was no immediate re- 
sponse from Saigon, whose troops 

had made a heavy armored visit 
in Cambodia last week.- 
. At least 119 Cambodians were 
known to have been slain by 
•' Cambodian army troops and po- 
lice during pro-Sihanouk demon- 
' trations in the last two weeks. 
The new. regime of General Lon . 

• Nol has issued a demand that' 
all the country’s provinces pledge 

• allegiance to the new government 

• buMewer than half have done to. 
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A arlly in consequence of CIA skulduggery, the war in Southeast 
Asia has expanded. It is no longer a Vietnamese conflict with Ameri- 
can intervention, and side effects in adjoining areas. As in i953,.Laos 
and Cambodia again are directly involved, and China may be. In a 
sense, both Indo-China and Mr. Nixon have come full circle in 17. 
years. In 1953, the French were becoming hopelessly trapped in a 
costly, unwinnable colonial war. The way out that was suggested, 
by no less than the French prime minister, Joseph Laniel, was settle- 
ment through international negotiation, with China as one of the 
negotiators. Vice President Richard Nixon was sternly opposed, and 
on tyovember 4, 1953 he brashly lectured the French (who were the 
ones fighting and dying in Indo-China): "It is impossible to lay down 
arms until victory is completely won." The Finger of duty and destiny 
pointed to the expulsion of Communists from Southeast Asia. The 
French, however, were fast losing interest in any such enterprise, 
with or without American assistance. Vice President Nixon never- 
theless kept repeating that the United States' could settle for nothing . 
les? than "victory," could not afford "another retreat" in Asia. In his 
view, the US 'had "lost" China to the Communists four years earlier 
and now was threatened with the "loss" of Indo-China as well. The 
tide must be stemmed. If the French could not carry on alone, Ameri*. 
can troops ought to get into the fight. Or so it seemed to Nixon in - 
1953, at a time when we had just begun to extricate ourselves from 
a war in Korea that had cost 33,629 American battle deaths. 

In the upshot, there was an international’ conference about Indo- 
China, and China did participate in the Geneva agreement. But that 
the US did not, at that stage, become directly engaged militarily in 
Southeast Asia is not something Mr. Nixon can claim credit for. On 
the contrary, he did his utmost to push events the other way. He 
was overruled by President Eisenhower, advised by the Army Chief 
of Staff, General Matthew B. Ridgway. Ridgway Investigated what 
American intervention would mean, concluded it would entail far 
greater American lossep than had been incurred in Korea and said 
so to the National Security Council. That encouraged Eisenhower to 
trust his hunch against going to war in Indo-China, a hunch that 
became conviction when the French stronghold at Dienblenphu fell 
on May 7, 1954. Last week the government ofFrance appealed for « 


j 
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Guts raisinialimQaD 


by HUGH D.S. GREENWAY 


A Tuna-Lift correspondent covering (he war (n 
Southeast Asia sin ce March J067. Gftanwty 
has spent many months of hit lima in Laos. 

Vientiane of the Geneva accords. And, U.S. officials sir-' 
Sam Thong has fallen. The North Vietnamese guc privately, a clandestine operation doesn’t 
are in the town. The American bungalows risk prestige in case of setbacks, and is thus 
around the airstrip, until just a few days ago | CS s likely to commit the U.S. to Victnam-scale 
'the headquarters for U.S. aid and refugee involvement. Aside from the fact that most 
relief, are now only burned-out ruins. Long Americans linJ the idea of a secret war ab- 
Chcng, which holds the secret CIA base, the horrent, the lack of reliable information has 
headquarters of General Vang Fao’s clandes-' M {Q gross cxa g gcration of thc y.S. role in 
tine army and the center for the entire Amer- Laos> p rcsjdcnt Nixon ’ s rcccn , 



STATINTL 


ican-Laotian effort in northern Laos, may 
soon be next. 

The Americans at Sam Thong have been 
evacuated to the south. Thousands of civilians 

-Mco tribesmen, wearing elaborate wrought- the C I A operation orthief ulf role of the Amer 
ilvcr necklaces and carrying their handmade 


speech was | 
meant to take the wind out of some or the ex- j 
aggerations, but unfortunately the President j 
was less than totally candid. While he admit* 
ted the bombing of Laos, he did not mention 


v/. 


/flintlock muskets — arc trudging south with all 
/ their belongings on their backs. The silver air- 
V planes of Air America, the CJA contract air- 
line, are flying in low over the jungle-covered 
hills and limestone outcroppings, so ironically 
reminiscent of placid classical Chinese land- 


ican advisers in the Laotian war. Thc Presi- 
dent's estimate of North Vietnamese troop 
strength in Laos was at least 1 7,000 higher than 
the highest reliable estimate in Vientiane, in- 
cluding the estimates of the Americans them- 
selves. His denial that there have been any* 
American combat deaths in Laos was quickly 


scape paintings, to drop 100-pound bags of p rovC n false as well. 

rice to feed the fleeing Meos* Laos j s an improbable place for the U.S* ! 

The annual North Vietnamese dry-season ~-or anybody, for that matter — to become in- \ 
offensive is in its seventh week and already the volved. Except for a brief moment of glory in • 
troops from the northeast have penetrated the 14th Century, when Lan Xang (the King- i 
deeper than in previous years, bloodying the dom of the Million Elephants) held sway over 
nose of the dispirited Royal Laotian army and w | ia j j s now L aos as well as parts of Thailand 
dealing the government s morale and prestige i ant | Cambodia, Laos has been a prisoner of ge« 
a heavy blow. ography, fought over and plundered rcpcat- 

For years the Laotian war ran on in cdly by its more powerful neighbors. The coun- 
wings of the larger Vietnam theater, with rici- ^ r y as now constituted dates only from 1946 
thcr side pushing the other too hard. In thc last when the French assembled three kingdoms 
two years the pendulum ol war in Laos has ; um | cr their control and called it thc Kingdom 
been sw inging harder and w ider, and each "ct* c f L aos . Today there arc fewer than three mil- 
season dry-season offensi\c has mounted a lit* jj ort people in the entire country, two million 
tie higher than before. There are two months of of them in government-controlled areas near 
dry season left. The fear now in both Washing- jtoc Mekong. 


ion and Vientiane is that, this time, the North 
Vietnamese might be tempted to push on into 


Perhaps losing so often and being subjugat- 
ed by so many masters does something to a 
the Mekong River valley— which would upset ’ race, for the Lao answer has been to drop out. 
the balance of power in Indochina. If they did,. They are among the most charming people in 
it might put the Nixon Doctrine of limited in- Asia— and the most otherworldly and least 
volvcmcnt in Asia to its severest test. martial as well. Consequently, Lao troops have 

There arc several reasons why thc U.S. pres- ; sometimes fired over thc heads or the enemy 

c°cc in ^P^F*80i«rt©O t 1'Rt5€«l7OOO4OOO1 -3 

North Vietnamese presence, it is a violation | or American advisers. Most of the effective ’ntinued 
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PARTIAL TEXT OF FULBRIGHT SPEECH 

of International Communist 

* it. 1 r* Ae!*» tvtnoh loss nOS- it 



This is a poriiol text of 
Sen. Fxilbright's speech in the 
i Senate yesterday on the Nizon 
I administration's policies in 
.Southeast Asia: 


*ble myth of them all: the myth [ Southeast Asia, much less pos- 

of the international Commu- u ing any kind of threat to the 

nist conspiracy \ United States ... 

Just like the walking catfish, • | it should not be necessary to 


i. Several years ago I made a bl< 

; speech on the subject of old m , 
1 myths and new realities. I co 
■ recently re-read it and was , bi 
surprised at how tame it ,cr 

< seemed in retrospect. Some of tu 
i the “new realities of 1904 still h< 
' seem pertinent, but others i tv 

have- ripened into cliches, Ui 
■ while a few, which once had ci 
'validity, have passed into the tl 

< realm of old mythology. . . - c. 

S Today, for a start, I should g 

Hike to discuss some of the,, fi 
misconceptions which seem to, . 

, obtain in our policy in South- s 
least Asia. ... , s 

.• The old myth of internation- ( 
al politics — that it was the 5 
‘ private preserve of sovereigns j 
1 and their ministers and none • | 

iof the people’s business — has 1 

' given way to a new myth: that ■ i 

■ politics is life and everything * 
' political is highly consequen- 

i tial — not just for those who 
' make their living by politics • 
ibut for everybody, every- 
j where. Every issue is now a. • 

S ‘'critical” issue; every threat 
ja “grave” one; and I doubt if . 

■ there is a square inch left on ; 

1 the face of the earth that • 

someone does not regard as ' 
'strategic. . . .” 
i • The master myth of Viet- , , 
i nam is the greatly inflated lm- , ^ 
portance which has been at- 
tached to it. From the stand- 
i point of American security 
1 and interests, the central fact 
• about Indochina is that it does 
' not matter very much who 
1 rules in those small and back- 
i ward lands. . . . What it all 
comes down to is that, if all 
other things were equal — as 
i indeed they are not — it might 
be a convenience to the United 
States to have the countries of 
Indochina ruled by non- 
Communist leaders. For this 
hypothetical advantage we 
have already spent over 40,000 
lives and $100 billion. 

How have we come to inflate 
} so colossally the importance of 
’ Indochina to our own security? 
The answer lies in that hoari- 
est, hardiest, most indestructi- 


Unitcd States ... 

u uo , , It should not be necessary to 

which gels out of a pond when add — although I suppose it 
the water becomes uninhabila- \ is — that I do not advocate a 
ble and heads overland for Communist-dominated Indo- 
more hospitable waters, the ‘ c hina. I merely propose to ac- 
conspiracy myth is both mo- 1 ccp t it, if it arises from the 
bile and indestructible. Dis- i oca l power situation, as some- 
credited in one locale, it soon | thing unwelcome but tolerable, 
'turns up in another, sustained * anc j most emphatically not 
here and there by a kernel of j wor th the’ extravagant costs of 
truth, not enough to validate l a wnr nkc the one we are now 


Conspiracy,! 


f; Stymied though not defeated 
in Vietnam, the North Vict- 
: namese have found in the pow- 


i china - 1 from the * cr vacuum of Laos an opportu- 

’ , CCP , ’ as some-' ' n ' l y t0 lurn our flank ' In thc 

local power situation, as some Blf ' jc vocabulary of a dic- 

thmg unwelcome but tolcrab , ihev may have come 


thing unwelcome Dui toierao , , odc aR0> lhcy may have come 
and most emphatic y , uiitn a variation on thc 
worth the extravagant cos o ,,« • »» theory: something 


the myth but more than , 
enough to secure its grip on ; 
the minds of leaders whose i 
education in communism be- < 
gan — and ended — with Sta- | 

fin. . . . 

We are fighting a double 
shadow in Indochina — the 
shadow of the international 
' Communist conspiracy and the 
shadow of the old, obsolete, . 
mindless game of power poll-- 

• tics. Armed with weapons that 
■ have given war a new dimen- 
sion of horror, and adorned 

: with the sham morality of ide- 
ological conflict, the struggle 
for power and influence has 

• taken on a deadly, new intensi- 
ty at exactly the time when it 
has lost much of the meaning 
it once had. ... 

The second myth, well- 


i fighting “skip-a-domino” theory, wun ; 

i Vietnamization represents a i thc Vietnamese domino mo. 

change in tactics from the mcn t ar jiy glued down, the, 
4 Johnson policy but not a communists may simply have , 
1 change in the objective, which dccidcd to g0 on to the next; 
, is to preserve some kind of | Q w hcre Souvanna Phou- 
1 American military foothold, . . ' 

either directly or by proxy, in 1 vma s army of Meo tribesmen 

1 I welcome the change. V . sunnnrt of an indctermi- 


"domino” theory: something 
thrit might be called the 
u skip-a-domino M theory. With 


■ ^amization is bett^ than ei^a ^ naie nuniucr ^^ 0 , 

lation, but I welcome ^ * an unrevealed number of im- 

the sense ^ Thais, and an appar “ 

be ndin ? in a car head ng for , * grcat rumber 0 f B52’s to. 


the support of an indetermi- 
nate number of CIA soldiers, 


a precipice at thirty miles an 
hour than at eighty miles an 
hour. If I veally had my 
choice, I wouldn't be in that 
car at all. . . . Like the escala- 


■ently great number of B52’s to, 
pound the Communist supply 
■lines. . 

. I doubt that it is the inten- 
tion of the North Vietnamese 


Son which nreceded it Viet- I to sweep through Laos and 

has* 


The second myth, well- ^ ary and pro bably unattaina- 
! established after five years of ble objective 

' futile warfa 5 e ’ f t ° did , The President still has time 
do anything jt it ^did t0 preven t an American defeat 

' . anythmg WOrth but not a lot of time. For all 

1 doing, that is. . . . .«„v,ictrios that. have 


ICv nimed aT an unneces- ' “domino,” which would be- 

Ebilr tabl1 ' 

W The'presiitent 

to prevent an Amerwan defeat . nam and to demons t r ate the 

but not a lot of time. For j , futility of Vietnamization. . . 


rimne tjhat is* . . ♦ *. . " . . .1.1 " TlUUUiy Ul VlUimunaauuu. » ■> 

( Puny as it is by great power ’ j 'the fancy sophistries that nave j Events in Laos are showing up 
standards, North Vietnam is j.bcen concocted about it, Viet- . vietnamization for a kind of 
the paramount power in Indo- | na mization is not strengthen- i, poll tt c a 1 Maginot Line-, 
china. In unadorned strategic in „ our hand; like any redui- • difficult to assault head on, 

■ terms, it is "their” part of the tio b n in military forces, it is ,, but why bother when you can; 
world in exactly the same way , weakening our hand, and our . walk around it? 

_ except on a much more enem i es are not such mental , ... The startling aspect of 
’ modest scale — that Eastern defectives that they can be the situation in Laos is our. 
. Europo is Russia's part of the y ( j dcd i n t 0 believing other- !’ virtual helplessness. Caught in 
.world and Latin America is wjsc r .. a dilemma between its instinct 


ours. ; . . ' . , 

We ought in a way to wel- ■ 
i come North Vietnam’s preem- 
inence in Indochina, because, 
while North Vietnam has 
shown itself strong enough to 
! dominate Indochina if left 
alone by outside powers, it has 
also shown itself willing and 
able to resist Chinese domina- 
tion. At the same time North 
‘ Vietnam Is far too small a 
* power to have any serious 
' hope of conquering all of. 


, ... Thc startling aspect ofj 
the situation in Laos is our. 
-virtual helplessness. Caught in 
■. a dilemma between its instinct, 

■ By mid-1071, when American for fighting communism wher- 
' forces are scheduled „to be , ever it appears and the re- 

1 down to about 225,000 men, it .straints imposed by public and* 

■ may well be too late. . congressional opinion, the ad-. 

Thc myth of Vietnamization ! ' ministration is reduced to hop- 
is thrown into sharp relief by i?g ^ m La ° 3- ’ * ‘ 

the deterioration of the anti- . ; In Cambodia as m Laos the* 
Communist military position | initiative lies with the Commu-, 
in Laos and the coup in Cam- 1 nists. .- 1 . ’■•*■ < 

bodia. These events point up I-', h ia not my ’purpose to taunL 
the futility of our Vietnamese r***- *'^-’ 
strategy in a conflict which is . ^ 

not confined to Vietnam but m „ 

;• fact encompasses all ( of Jndo- ff i 

’ * china. -. . ; - 4 . 

ClA-RDP80-01601R00070004000<|Q3 tlnued 
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Cambodia's Importance 


■•"■yr': 




Th * rece "» revolution in Cambodia and What is really happening in this part of 
!,\the fighting in Laos are of great import- the world is a change of scene, the war in 
, ance to the war in Vietnam. Cambodia's ' South Vietnam is declining in violence and 
i ; new government might possibly close down the climax in Laos and Cambodia is a p- 
| the port of Sihonoukville to the com mu- . preaching. The showdown had to come,; 
I; n.sts, through which about one-third of the for South Vietnam's security is affected by! 
f st>pplies Ip, enemy in Vietnam are thought ; events in both countries. (Alt. three formerly 1 
i to pass. (It is Cambodia's only deep water.; comprised French Indochiha.) 

\ harbor.) , ’ Nixon Adminrstratfori, though hogtied 

| Washington is waiting hopefully for that as far as , * 1e ose °* ^ ,S ' ,ro6 P s is concern-' 
' closure and this is probably why the U.S.'"’’ e< *' P erFva P s ' r '9'htly so, by Congress and, 
j Navy was refused permission to board pub,ic 0 P'. n 'on, is doing its best to wage an) 
{ the ammunition ship Columbia Eagle, with ( : e ^—*i ve war 'against the communists in/ 

■ its load of U.S. bombs, recently, after the ' ^ 0<>s ( a ' nd *a sanie extent in; Cambodia)! 
!i Navy had already issued the orders and w ' th on,y the Air Force and the ; CJ*A*_Un-J 
I the cruiser Oklahoma City was about to de ^ cover work in Cambodia seem? to hqve! 
i. enter Sihanoukville harbor. * '} ' P° lid recently and Thai troops are fight- 

.... , Ing in Laos, with' U.S. logistical and intelli- 

The fighting in Laos is of grave import- gence support. 

ance because If the communists take the' Most experts agree the situation in South 
entire country Thailand will be directly Vietnam is vastly improved. If Cambodia isi 
threatened. The United States is committed made secure and at least the western half! 
to Thailand's, defense, , that is why U.S. of Lao? (bordering Thailand) is safeguard-! 
planes have been ferrying Thai troops to ,ed or secured, without the use o>f U.S. 
Laos and the C.I.A. has been doing ol| -It troops, much will have been accomplished 
lean working withrld«Mic»l!!idribesmen»^^'-:M;i by . the NixonAdministration.;' j ti 
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CIA* Air Force’ ' 4 . ' 

NFW YORK — The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency has both its 
own private army in Laos and an "Air Force.” Newsweek sports that 
•\Air America, one of the largest U.S. companies, is an arm of the CIA. 

\ It is nominally owned by a private concern, Pacific Corporation, which 
!"«" , TSTor the CIA operation. The lore •»»■** |“ 
transport- planes and employs about 600 pilots,. many 

ViC The^planes^re used to carry prlopers of war, move troops, rein* 

, forcemeats, ammunition and supplies. 
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.eSters fo the Editor 



The War in Laos 

SIR: It was with great interest that I read your 
editorial, “The Laotian War.” For over a year Associ- 
ated Press reporter Tammy Arbuckle has presented in- 
depth articles concerning Laos. He has done an out- 
standing and accurate job. 

If any of the Senators and commentators now cry- 
ing out has bothered to read The Star, they would real- 
ize that the press and the American public have not 
been misinformed or kept in the dark about the “un- 
declared war” in Laos. Thank you for presenting an ob- 
jective picture of the developments .in this Southeast 
Asian country. , 

J.V. Martin. 

* * * * 

SIR: Any intelligent, thoughtful person who will take * 
the time to read the full text of President Nixon’s * 
statement on Laos must wonder why certain so-called 
• “liberal” Senators, who are screaming about the alleged, 
involvement of the United States in Laos, do not scream 
about the 67,000 North Vietnamese troops who have 
invaded and are occupying that unfortunate country in 


? With the exception of Vietnam, there are more 
.American civilians assigned to the mission in Laos than 
anywhere else in the world. Most are engaged in provid- 
ing development assistance, not CIA-agent activities as V 
alleged by the Senator. The possibility of loss of life is 
.always present while working in an area of active 
insurgency. People are killed every day right here in the 
District of Columbia. ■ 1 

The Pathet Lao and Hanoi will make excellent use of 
the Senator’s comments in their travels through the vil- 
lages and in their press releases and radio broadcasts. 

■ Reader. 

* * * * 

SIR: Our treatment of Laos has been a mixture of 
chicanery and poltroonery ever since President Kennedy 
.decided our position in that country was “untenable” 
(April 1961). We had advised and persuaded Laos in 
1954-55 to come under the umbrella of SEATO. The Lao- 
tian representatives then said: “We are a small weak 
people and all the Communists have to do to get in our 
country is walk across an imaginary line. You are the 
most powerful nation in the world, but you are 10,006 
miles away.” We assured them that they would be pro- 


flagrant violation of the Geneva agreements to which : tected but that they would have to eschew Communism 
North Vietnam is a party. and throw the Pathet Lao out of their government. 

Are these Senators straining to do everything possi-.j j Kennedy, after deciding that our position in Laos 
ble to embarrass and discredit the United States and to |was untenable, agreed to the urging of the UN, and 
give aid and comfort to the enemy? If so, why? ; particularly the Communist powers therein, that there 

Walter Wyatt, j should be a “troika” government in that country. “Troi? 


- SIR: Hopefully your policies, editorial and news, 
concerning the recent excitement over our defensive 
activity in Laos will recognize your readers’ basic 
intelligence and desire for quality journalism. In this 


ka,” as many know, is a Russian word meaning a 3- 
horse team. In the case of Laos it was meant to stand 
for the re-entry in the government of the Communists 
; along with the other two parties already represented. In 
other words, he agreed that the Laotians should take 


regard it would be comforting and helpful to read why , back the very Cojnmunist Pathet Lao we had required 
the Communists are actually invading, how many that they put out When the representaives of Laos in a 
treaties they have disregarded in this case and why, the, , meeting with ours at Bangkok were faced with this de- 

J # * 2 J -“ J J “” u “ 1 mand, they asked how we squared our demand with our 

position in 1965. The answer was to the effect that they 
were dealing with the Eisenhower administration in 
: 1965 and that it was the Kennedy administration. 

We put the Laotians on the spot and we are obligate 
ed to protect them from Communists, specifically North 
Vietnam. Our honor is at stake— as it is in South Viet- 
nam, There is only one possible just way out of the 
problem and that is to win the 'War in Vietnam and 
Laos, It could have been won lotfg ; ago, and it will have 
to be won now or in the future if our word and our fu- 

v— .w v. - — , ture means anything at all. We cannot sidestep the red 

use of their office to create ill will between the United issue forever. And, it can be won very quickly by iih 
States and one of its allies. Refei*ring to Laos as . | vading North Vietnam and destroying Haiphong. . 

’ the most undeveloped nation in the world and not worth | , Clarkson J. Beau, 

the life of one American” only does a great disservice j Fulton, Md. * ’ 

to the United States and the people and government of 1 * * * * w 

Laos. 


degree of Russian aid and direction and what encourage- 
ment Hanoi might receive and expect from inaccurate 
•reporting and misleading conclusions? 

; Barbara Estridgc. 

‘ Editor’* Note; Mr. Wyatt (letter above) onsioer* 
,Mi** Estridge’s question concerning broken treaties.’ 
We can only assume that the Communists are invading - 
to impose a Communist government on Laos by force. > 
* * * *> 

531: Tut c 'zrz~*z\s oa Laos attributed to Senator 
Stephen Young cl Cruo, if true,, are deplorable and. ' 
certainly indicative of a few elected officials who make 


To my knowledge Senator Young has never visited 
Laos; therefore I question his qualification to speak on 
the subject from the floor of the Senate in an obvious 
attempt to influence national policy. While Senator 


SIR: I would like to ask one question. How can 
anyone accuse the Nixon administration of having se- 
cretly, or otherwise, involved the? United States on such 
a large scale in Laos in a mere 14 months? We all know 
that we have been commuted in that country for .many 



projects In Laos that will favorably affect most of that 
area of Southeast Asia. . ,| ... . . * 

Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Japan, the x j 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Thailand and. the United j 

States have invested $50 million in construction Of the ■» ^ ■ 

Nam Ngum Dam just north of Vientiane. An additional , . L . 

$1 billion is being considered for construction of the Pa , ; } / 

Mong Dam. Both are part of the Mekong River develops " i 

ment program. Surely this is acceptable evidence of j 

world interest in assisting Laos to develop a natural re- 1 

source beneficial to a large population ofJ^utheast Asla^.; 
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Daily World Foreign Department 

A U.S. Navy jet shot down a MIG-21 interceptor on Saturday over the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, the U.S. command in Saigon revealed yesterday. It was the first 
DRV plane downed since the “bomb-halt” announced by ex-President Lyndon Johnson 
on Nov. 1, 1968, and represents one of .the most serious attempts at escalating the 
Vietnam war since that date. 


A Radio Hanoi broadcast on 
Tuesday stated that DRV anti- 
aircraft gunners shot down a U.S. 
RF-4-C photo-reconnaissance over' 
*DRV air space on Monday. The 
RF-4-C is the spy version, of the 
“Phantom’ 1 jet fighter-bomber. 

The U.S. spokesman said the 
U.S. Navy “Phantom” jet was es- 
corting reconnaissance planes 
when it shot down the MIG-21. 
The action was said to have oc- 
curred over Thanh Hoa, 126 miles 
north of the Demilitarized Zone, 

It was admitted there were no 
reports that the MIG-21 had fired 
on the U.S. planes, and reporters 
quickly asked how the U.S. knew 
the MIG-21 was “attacking.” 

Students in Saigon on a protest 
strike against the March 27 jail- 
ing of 40 fellow-students grew to 
33,000 yesterday. The lead in the 
strike was taken by the 6,000 stu- 
dents of Saigon’s Medacal Insti- 


tute, who were then followed by' 
university students in Hue, Dalat 
and Can Tho. The strike leaders 
sent a letter to Saigon President* 
Nguyen Van Thieu declaring, 
“Our struggle is not an isolated 
one. We are supported by many 
other strata in the population.” 
They warned Thieu that they 
would call for a general strike. 

In Laos, General Vang Pao, 
head of the U.S, CIA's clandes? / 
tine army of Meo tribesmens 
claimed yesterday in , a radio 
broadcast his troops had retaken 
Sam Thong, 80 miles north of the 
capital of Vientiane. 

Sam Thong, an important CIA 
air base and supply depot in 
northern Laos, had been taken 
March 18 by the Lao Patriotic 
Front. 

U.S. sources in Vientiane said 
the U.S. had made round-the-clock 
air strikes on Sam Thong ever 


since it was captured by the LPF. 
They believed LPF troops were * 
only pulling back to higher ground. 

The Lao parliament in Vienti- 
ane urged Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma, the premier, to open negotia- 
tions with the LPF on the basis 
of the LPF five-point peace plan. 
It added, however, that the peace 
negotiations must begin “without 
^conditions.” The LPF had de- 
manded as a preliminary condi- 
tion that the U.S. halt its bomb- 
ing, 

U N development 

At the United Nations in New 
York. Secretary-General U Thant, 
after a meeting with Cambodian 
charge d'affaires, Or Kosalak. 
promised to "take a look into the 
matter” of Cambodia. The new 
military regime in Cambodia has 
charged that DRV and "Viet- 
eong” troops are violating its 
soil. 
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By .John 1*. Wallach 

Wash*.inton Bureau 

WASHINGTON - Ameri- 
can involvement in Laos be- 
j gan inconspicuously in the 
j spring of 19-16 in a remote 
j province of Thailand. 

' An American office of Stra- 
, tegic Services veteran 
i named .James Thompson 
t called on 11 ic Governor of 
Thailand's Nong Khai prov- 

■ ince. “Come upstairs,” the j 

■ governor said, “I have a Lao I 
prince you might like to 
meet.” 

The governor’s guest was 
Prince Souplunouvong, then 
a leader of the ncwly-formcd 
Laotian independence move- 
ment and now head of the 
' Communist Pafhet Lao. Sou- 
phanouvong asked Thompson 
I for pledges of U.S. support 
' against the French colonial- 
ists who were re-establishing 
their control over Laos after 
the Japanese surrender. 

The same spring, another 


moved in from neighboring 
Yunnan province. 

With the deterioration of 
the French position, the 
Western powers convened in 
April, 1954, an international 
conference in Geneva, also 


was 


this government, 
eclipsed. 

From that point, the U.S. 
presence in Laos grew, 
In 1955, North Vietnam be- 
gan to infiltrate large num- 
bers of troops to their Pathct 


i Geneva, also T __ I,,:” 1 , “ ,eu ™uict 

attended by North Vietnam • ' a ° an < the U.S. be- 

and Communist China, to ne- ralnin S the royal Lao- 


gotiate an armistice in Indo- P WV a, o ir) y- A year later, 
nhinn * . Prince So U" 


china 

The Geneva accords parti- 


tian annv A 

v a n h a Phouma 
took over the government. 

lioned Vietnam, barred Laos was ahllftn^I/m n k 0 . nt M S ’ Iie 
and Cambodia, from military. a „ ree , Sf* JH? brother to 

alliance , pn*lUtad foralaV MegrM<m £«£££, 

bases on their soil, called fori provinces, .and to a coalition 
the removal of all Viet Minh government. The U.S. comm- 
and French troops from Laos ucd to support Souvanna 
and called for the withdrawal Phouma. 
of the Path'et Lao to the two The Central Intelligence 
Northern Laotian provinces. Agency is thought to have\ 
The Geneva accords pro-, surfaced for the first time in 
videdfor tho Laotian govern- December, 1959, by nersuad. 1 
ment to administer these ing Gen. Phoumi NosavJn a 
wUh^P LI, collaboration right-wing nationalist, V i 
with the Pathct Lao. Less stage a coup against them 1 
than a year after the accords prime minister Phoumi San-1 

. _ . o. .- - - were signed, fighting broke anikone. 

meeting look place in Paris , out between Communists and ' But fh- ihvr S 

— between Ho Clu Minh, who .government troops in the r e s I or1» « l ^ C name of 1 

Coinimiiiist-licld provinces. S£ , Jl^»3»£'| 

Some Laotian leaders, were made for general elec- i 
among them Souvanna Phou- lions in which. Pathet Iao'1 
ma, the halt-brother of Sou- candidates could run All £3 

the , seats in the Naupha" Assem-^ 


Meanwhile, Gen. Phoumi 
established rival hcadrjimr- 
ters, where he reportedly 
again turned to the CIA (op 
support. Finally, in Decem- 
ber, 1960, Phoumi led his 
forces against Vientiane, 
and drove Souvanna Phouma 
up to the Plain of Jars to join 
his communist half-brother. * 
WrongWar 

While the U.S. was press-- 
ing to reconvene the Geneva 
conference, Hanoi infiltrated 
troops into the north. A gen- • 
eral concurrence that Laos ' 
was the wrong war in the'* 
wrong place at the wrong : 
time led to the 1962 Geneva 
Conference, at which 14 na- 
jns agreed to guarantee 
aoti&n neutrality** ^ j 



had ’just begun his anti- 
French resistance movement 
(Viet Minh) in neighboring 
Vietnam, and America offi- 


arms to the fight against the 
French, and six months lat- j 
cr, in the winter of 1946, the 
bitter Indochina war beigan. 
It ended eight years later, 
after the siege of Dicn Bien 
Phu, the French stronghold 
in North Vietnam, by IIo Chi 
Minh’s forces who had 
turned to Russia and Com- 
munist China for help. { 

Partition 

By that time, Viet Minh 
troops had invaded Laos, and 
joined Souphanouvong’s 'Pa- 
thet Lao, and a Chinese force 


the country in two. 

Dulles Stand 

By this time, however, 
President Eisenhower’s Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, had decided to, back 


month after the elections, , 
Prince Souphanouvong es- J 
leaped from prison, and re* '.? 
turned north. The new go yd 
ernment lasted eight months. J 

An 11 n Ir n a i 1* 


an anti-communist govern-) watea eignt months. J 

Vientiane, the Lao- An i H n ^ cnown paratrooper v 

i n **■ * . *; 


ment in ficmituie, me P ao- — . — ■ ■■ - " «• ijoiaurooper y 
tian capital, and Souyanna ca l >tain named Kong Le led a *1 
Phouma,- later to take over C0U|> d ’ etat and returned Sou* J 
, yanu* Phouma tojower. 




STATINTL 


cials. 

President Harry Truman ] Geneva' “set” m Ule Natiolial Assem-^ 
refused to commit money or coalition instead of divMng ; S Ge^ PhTm^ SUpporters "1 
the fight against the the country in two. * Omt _ v* 


I . ? ace again, charges nf rrA j 
interference s u r f a c 6 d. A^ 


/ 
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For the inside story of 
American involvement in Laos 
read MISTER POP. 



s&ss&Kjn - - 

Edgar “Pop" BueU • , M 


Edgar Buell, whom the Meo tribesmen call “Mister 
Pop,” has been in Laos for the past nine years, and 
he ? s still there. The first-hand story he h*s to tell 
about the C.LA/s role in Laos is an eye opener. Don 




wmmmimmmmmh 
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OUR INVOLVEMENT IN LAO 


By Robert Shaplcn 


T HE debate over Laos, almost as intense if not as bitter as 
the Vietnam debate, has done more than clarify the nature 
of the American involvement in that patchwork kingdom ' 
which has played a secondary but significant role in the Vietnam 
war while also engaging in its own struggle to survive as a 
unitary nation. The Senate’s dual actions in prohibiting the use • 
of ground combat troops in both Laos and Thailand, and in 
curbing the right of the President to make a “national commit- 
I ' ment” to any country without prior Congressional approval, 
j. have temporarily satisfied the common determination to avoid 
“another Vietnam.” But the fundamental problem of how 
American policy should be made and conducted in Southeast 
Asia has only begun to be reexamined. 

The broad outlines of our future policy in Asia were given by 
' President Nixon during his Asian trip last year, most fully at his 
preliminary stopover in Guam, but much remains hazy about 
the nature of our current commitments and responsibilities there. 
The President and other administration officials in speeches 
and press conferences since then have reemphasized that, in line 
with reducing “our involvement and our presence” around the 
world, as Mr. Nixon put it in his State of the Union Message, 
the nations of Southeast Asia will henceforth have to bear the 
• • main burden of defending themselves against all but the most 
flagrant — including nuclear — forms of aggression. Still unclear . 
and requiring further reappraisal are such substantive matters 
as the prerogatives of the Executive and the Departments of 
State and Defense to make agreements or pledges short of treaties 
with foreign countries without “the advice and consent” of the 
Senate. 

What must be gone into thoroughly, moreover, are such com- 
plicated and specific questions as the advisability and legitimacy 
of using certain methods, especially clandestine ones, to achieve 
limited purposes. This includes the question of what sort of 
assistance the Central Intelligence Agency or any other intelli* 
gence branch of the government can or should give to nations , 
engaged in counterinsurgency campaigns-or wars within or even 
beyond their borders. Also involved is the peaceful role that the 
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Why Defend Laos? 

. By STEPHEN AMBROSE 


1 A0!5 is a country of less 
. J than three million people, 

. most of whom either smuggle 
gold or grow and process op- 
turn for a living. It is one of the 
, most isolated regions of the 
•' world. To get from one place to 
I. another in Laos is almost im- 
possible. By itself, Laos has 
f absolutely no importance to 
anyone except the Laotians. 


at all. The war in South Viet- } 
nam will not be affected by 
anything that happens in Laos, 
the bombings will go on even u > 
the Communists occupy all. 
Laos and take over the govern- 
ment. ■ ... 

Why, then, do we v ste mili- 
tary effort by suppe ting the 
Laotians with thejglA and air 
missions around the Plaine des 
Jarres, which is hundreds of 


MV VI it . 

Yet Laos now stands next to the Trail? I 

the Middle East and Vietnam “g Jg ^ {accd wUh the 
' as the most dangerous tmder- ? . decision on introduc-1 
box in the world ^ important ag« elements? 

..has it become that the United mg b ^ fears> no t be-! 
States has actualiydccreased of y any inherently impor-j 

its air offensive in Vietnam- in J M ' rcasonB| butt 

i/order to carry on combat oper- 

J - ml T A Mime 4 


rather as a result of a long-1 
term, insidious process .of rhe-( 
torical escalation. “We go^ 
ahead treating this .little pis-; 
sant country as if it were Rus-; 
sia and China put together, 
Senator Fulbright once conrn 
plained with respect to North; 
Vietnam. Dean Rusk compared 
that tiny country to Nazi Ger-. 
many ad nauseam, and the*, 
former Secretary of State, used « 
to talk of the importance of, 
maintaining the sovereignty, 
and freedom of Laos as if be j 
were defending Canada or Mex* 

. # f 1 tmineinn ’■! 


alions in Laos. The CIA runs a 
. private army in Laos (typical- 
!• ly, a rather ineffective one), 

! American soldiers have been 
i killed on the ground, and the 
f Pentagon is undoubtedly pre- 
paring contingency plans for 
i the introduction of major com- 
' bat units. " 

• (>' Why all this activity? 

'. Supposedly because of the 
? strategic importance of Laos. 
f.The Ho Chi Minh Trail pro- 
vides infiltration routes for the 
1 introduction of N V A troops into 

l South Vietnam, which justifies "invasion ' 

} American involvement in Laos, ico from for g , 

J Or does it? » All this nonsense about sov-| 

i Secretary of Defense Laird ereignty and freedom loving 
["said in a press conference on peoples has gotten us into deep 
f. March 19 that even if the Com- troubles jn the past It threat-. 
[I mt mists took over the govern- .ens to do so in I'm future. The 
\ ment of Laos and then demand- important facts about Laos ar , 
t ed that we halt the bombing, that it does not matter to any 
V the Pentagon intended to con- outsider who rules ther . e ’ a ai l d 
tinue the air offensive. Since that it borders on China In 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail is little 1950 we i learned, or at teg we, 
more than a jungle flath, and hopes that we te ®™ ed - 
1 since It is impossible to move Chinese react with a certain 
}■ large forces into the area, 

I, much less support them once 
I.' there, it is perfectly obvious 
J that we have no Intention of 
slopping the infiltration by oc- 


* 

| copying southeastern Laos.^We 


LJiunese reaci wmi a 
hostility when American G.I.’s 
approach their border. Surely, 
no one, not even in the Penta- 
gon, wants a ground war with 
the Chinese over anything. 
Before 


_ much less Laos. Before we, • 

fwiirsimpiy "continue to chase blunder onindefense ofLao-J 
1 the will-o’-thc-wisp of attempt- ..ten sovereignty and ge om-. 

! ing to stop the Infiltration by selves into a war with Chmd.it 

' dropping big bombs from B-52s is imperative that the admlnlsr ■ 

proved For ftjdte ijggmm*- ^0^^^^^00700040001-: 

In other words, who rules in . defend, at what risk, and for* 
ji ‘ , Iirr, — uUnf mti>nA(ia Mu* -i 
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tlons on September 25, 1961. He warned 
that South Vietnam was under attack 
by forces infiltrated through Laos, 
Furthermore, on November 6, 1051, wo 
publicly confirmed reports from Laos 
that Soviet transport planes were de- 
livering military supplies to the south- 
ern Lao air base of Tchcpone which 
had been in Pathet Lao hands for 
months, after being captured by the 
Communist cadre. 

What happened during this period of 
a shaky cease-fire in Laos and continued 
useless bickering at the Geneva Confer- 
ence? Hanoi had diverted everyone’s 
attention to north-central Laos long 
enough to reactivate fully the Ho Chi 
Mlnh Trail, build up its forces in eastern 
Laos. Cambodia, and South Vietnam suf- 
ficiently to open an all-out offensive to 
try to subjugate South Vietnam. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat, it is all 
part of the same war. It is part of the 
same Communist plan, drawn in Moscow 1 
and in Red China, and activated through 
their puppets In Hanoi. 

Of course. Hanoi no longer needed to 
press its military operations in Laos be- 
cause the Communists expected to take 
over South Vietnam and cause Cam- 
bodia and Laos to fall into their hands 
without any major additional effort. 

This did not happen — primarily be- 
cause the United States came to the aid 
of the government of South Vietnam* * 
As a result, the Communists still must 
maintain their principal infiltration 
route through Laos. 

Ambassador Du r brow takes the view— 
and I share that view — that we must con- 
tinue operations to block the flow of sup- 
plies along the Ho Chi Mlnh Trail and 
* help the Souvanna Phouma Government 
to preserve Its own integrity. 

I do nofc-proposc — and neither had our 
President — sending extensive ground 
troops to fight In Laos. But we must pro- 
tect our own troops fighting in South 
Vietnam — and this means we must block 
the Ho Chi Mlnh Trail In Laos. We are 
doing so now with the use of our air 
power. 

We are dealing here with a nation that 
agreed to the 1962 Geneva Accords — and 
then promptly began to violate them. We 
withdrew our 666 Americans while the 
North Vietnamese pulled out 40 men— 

. and left over 6,000 troops in the country. 
That is the way they kept their word on 
the accords. 

Mr. President, this has been called our 
secret war. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services who has listened 
to testimony about this subject, I have 
long been aware of developments In Laos. 
Any other interested Senator, or for that 
matter ordinary citizen, could do the 
same by simply reading his daily news- 
papers. 

Certainly, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has been a participant in discussions of 
this subject on a continuing basis. So 
have others of our colleagues who now 
appear so alarmed at discovering what 
they refer to as this new situation. 

President Nixon said In his March 6 
policy statement on Laos that our Na- 
tion has no ground combat forces In Laos, 
He did confirm, however, what lias been 


reported extensively in the press — that 
this Nation has used air power to inter- 
dict the flow of North Vietnamese 
troops— let me emphasize that statement 
“to interdict the flow of North Viet- 
namese troops’* — along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail as it passes from China through 
Laos. 



of the problems" throughout the worli 
over the last 40 years. They arc the im- 
perialists in Moscow who would extend 
their influence and would attempt to 
gain control over the governments of 
all the peace-loving nations presently in 
Southeast Asia, They would attempt to 
organize the attack on the Middle East 


The purpose of this operation Is not to Asian nation of Israel. Their respon- 
simply protect the Royal Laotian Gov- sibility for the problem Is the same, 
eminent; it is primarily aimed at assist- So, Mr. President, I would say to those 
ing troops from the United States who who are opposed to these problems, those 
are fighting in South Vietnam,, battling who would like to see them brought to 


against the North Vietnamese who have 
invaded a sovereign nation for the pur- 
pose of conquest. 

our President told us in his March 6 
statement: 

Our goal In Laos has been and continues to 
bo to reduce American Involvcmont and not 
to increase It, to bring pcaco In accordance 
with the 1002 accords and not to prolong 
the war. 

President Nixon also noted the limited 
nature of our current aid to Laos, which 
was requested by the recognized govern- 
ment of that country and is— in the 
President’s words— “supportive and de- 
fensive.” 

President Nixon is simply continuing 
the purposes and operations of two pre- 
vious administrations — to protect Ameri- 
can lives in Vietnam and to preserve an 
important balance in Laos. 


an end, who at long last would like to 
see peace brought to our troubled world, 
that they direct their attention and their 
remarks to the Governments of Moscow 
and Red China. I think they could start 
by using their influence to have these 
governments and their puppets in Hanoi 
give decent treatment to our prisoners of . 
war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune of March 
12, the “Foreign Press” ‘ segment, en- 
titled “Dilemma in Laos.” I recommend 
It to my colleagues, because it seta out 
very clearly exactly what the situation is 
in Laos. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. President, this is no secret war. Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 

- 3 \no 


We have no massive commitment, nor do 
we plan one. Those who criticize our 
President know this very well. I have re- 
viewed here our efforts in Laos and the 
reasons for them. These facts a;re readily 
available. I had no difficulty finding 
them. Neither would anyone else, 

Mr. President, I urge an end to at- 
tempts to confuse the people of the 
United States about our commitment in 
Vietnam— and the effort in Laos, which 
is a necessary adjunct. 

We did not start this war; we are not 
the invaders — and no efforts by some un- 
informed, undisciplined, and misled 
“Peace Now” malcontents will change 
that fact. The facts of history are clear, 
to be understood by all who will take the 
trouble to read. The war was started, is 
financed, and is being continued by the 
Communists from the North. 

President Nixon does not want to see 
this war continued, nor does this Sena- 
tor, nor do I know any Member of this 
body who feels that way. I have had the 
privilege of knowing our President per- 
sonally for many years. He is a peaceful 
man, not a man of war. 

The time has come to dispel the con- 
trived confusion in our Nation* We must 
let the world know who it is that stands 
in the way of peace in Vietnam, peace in 
Laos, and peace in Cambodia* It is not 
America. It is not the Nixon administra- 
tion. It is not the American military 
forces in Vietnam. 

The chief barrier to peace in South- 
east Asia is the Communists in the 
North, who persist In an effort to enslave 
the people of that part of the world — by 
direct attack, by subversion, and by 
atrocity. 

Those responsible for these problems 
In Asia are the same group who have 
been responsible lor at least W percent 


now like to refer to another subject. It 
has to do with the burning of a bank in 
Santa Barbara, Calif, 

I ask unanimous consent to have , 
printed at this point in the Record a 
statement entitled “Violence in America, 
One Company’s Position,” by the Bank 
of America, and an exhibit entitled “An 
Open Letter from the Revolutionary 
Movement to the Bank of America.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

'Violence in America — One Company’s 

A POBITION 

(Statement by Bank of America) 

Islft Vista, California, population 11,250. 
The business district consists of °a couple of 
ga& stations, a few small shops, some real 
estate offices — and a bank. A large campus 
of the University of California is nearby. All 
in all, a normal American suburban com- 
munity — perhaps very much like the one 
you live or work in. Normal, that Is, until 
Wednesday, February 25, when violence 
shattered the peaceful calm of Isla Vista. 

At about 8:30 p.m. on the night of Feb- 
ruary 25, rampaging demonstrators — stu- 
dents and non-students — protesting the 
•'capitalist establishment” converged on the 
community’s small business district. 

Several protesters rolled a gasoline-soaked 
trash bin through a smashed front door in 
a ^ank of America branch and set it ablaze. 
Other students extinguished the Are. But 
lust before midnight, with the angry crowd 
* In a frenzy, the branch was set ablaze again. 
While police and fire officials were held at 
bay by a rock-throwing mob, the bank was 
gutted by fire and totally destroyed. A police 
patrol car was overturned and burned. Nu- 
merous other fires were started. Window* 
were smashed anji life and property threat- 
ened. 

These events took place in a community 
called Isla Vista. They could have happened 
In your community. They can happen any- 
where and with even more disastrous re* 
•UlU* 
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areas. Insofar as I know, we have not given 
full consideration to using these assets to 
influence population distribution. But It 
seems to me an extremely worthwhile sug- 
gestion. and I am passing It on to the ap- 
propriate people in the Administration. 

Certainly, the enormous leverage of federal 
procurement contracts could he put to use in 
seeking a more evenly distributed population 
nnd full compliance with environmental pro- 
tection programs. You will be glad to know 
that an inter-agency task force haa been at 
work on just this problem since before the 
first of the year, and that we expect to have 
aome initial proposals ready within a 
month's time. 

I hope that this information la useful, 
and that you will bo in touch should you 
have any further questions or suggestions. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 

William E. Timmons, 
Assistant to the President. 


PRESIDENT NIXON COMMENDED 
FOR DESEGREGATION statement 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal recently commented on 
President Nixon’s statement on school 
desegregation. The tone of the editorial 
is set by the first paragraph which de-* 
scribes the President’s statement as so 
sensible that it makes some of the criti- 
cisms sound rather ludicrous. 

Mr President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, appropriately en- 
titled ‘‘Rule of Reason, be printed in 

the Record. _ 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Rule of Reason 

The striking thing about the Presidents 
statement on descgreatlon Is it3 tonc—a 
profound concern for the problem 
with a wholly realistic approach. So sensible 
' is It, in fact, that it makes some of the criti- 
cisms sound raher ludricrous. 

The chief objection of the critics Is that 
Mr. Nixon did not demand instant school m- 
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- tegratlon. But are they listening to what he 


That la, whites leave the public schools, 
and the public schools founder for lack of 
support. Moreover, when whites flee the pub- 
lic schools In search of predominantly rftUe 
schools in the suburbs, the central city itself 
becomes TAoiAlly isolated. 

'These are not theoretical problems, out 
actual problems. They exist not Just in the 
realm of i.iw, but In the realm of human at- 
titudes n old human behavior. They arc part 
of the rc-t l world, and we have to take ac- 
count of them." 

One or the practical problems In trying 
to abolish de facto segregation Is that it en- 
tails a wasteful diversion of resources. Thus 
a state court recently ordered all but uni- 
form racial balance In the Los Angeles 
schools, and H is expected that it will cost 
$40 million the first year to loose buses, hire 
drivers and pay operating expenses. How 
much better If the money were to be spent 
to improve education. 

In a deeper sense, Insistence on total Inte- 
gration derives from a misconception of the 
source of much of the trouble In the educa- 
tion of Negroes. As the Presidential stato-^ 
ment remarks, it is not primarily a matter 
of race at all; rather, it is a question of eco- 
nomic class and environment. Quite simply, 
a child from a very poor home, where there 
are no books or magazines or newspapers or 
parental encouragement to learn — that child 
Is all too likely to have difficulty in school 
whether he Is black or white. 

Finally, to demand total Integration (as 
distinguished from ending de Jure segrega- 
tion) is to overburden the schools. In Mr, 
Nixon's words, the schools “have been ex- 
pected not only to educate but also to ac- 
complish a social transformation. Children 
in many Instances have not been served, but 
used— In what all too often has proved a 
tragically futile effort to achieve In the 
schools the kind of multiracial society which 
the adult community has failed to achieve 
for itself.” 

We agree with the President that the call 
for equal educational opportunity is in the 
American tradition and that the opportunity 
unquestionably can be extended at the safne 
time that the quality of the education Is be- 
ing upgraded. But the process preeminently 
requires wisdom, the kind of basic common 
mse the President's statement reflects. 
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said? He is not backing away from the goal l 
of integration; Indeed, he is providing con- y. 
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slderable sums to assist court-ordered de- 
segregation and improve education in racially 
impacted areas. North and South. 

What Mr. Nixon does perceive Is that in 
distinguishing between de Jure and de facto 
segregation, the complexities Involved in the 
latter are awesome and almost certainly not 
susceptible to a purely Governmental solu- 

tl Tn*ere Is a Constitutional mandate, ho 
notes, that dual school systems and other 
forms of de jure segregation bo eliminated 
totally- — and that is Administration policy as 
’well Within that requirement, howevor, Is a 
degree of flexibility, a "rule of reason" per- 
mitting school boards to formulate desegre- 
gation plans that best suit the needs of tholr 
localities. 

De facto segregation, stemming from hous- 
ing patterns, is another matter Altogether, 
The President holds it to be undosHrable but 
observes that it Is not generally considered 
to violate the Constitution. Even so, he seems 
to encourage local school officials to take rea- 
sonable steps. If they choose, to diminish 
racial separation. 

Mr. Nixon Is especially realistic in discuss- 
ing the difficulties of doing away with de 
facto segregation: " ‘Racial balance' has been 
discovered to be neither a static nor a finite 
condition; in many oases it has turned out 
to be only a way station on the road to *•- 
segregation.* 


WE ARE NOW WAGING SECOND 
INDO-CHINESE WAR 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
this comes' as no surprise to me. It is 
what one would expect from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the leaders of the 
all powerful military-industrial com- 
plex. It is evident that they seek to move 
our Nation into a militarist state. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that President 
Nixon is yielding subservience to the 
militarists in the same degree as did 
President Johnson. 

Now headlined in the Washington 
Post wc read that General Westmore- 
land and other army leaders flavor a 
6-month delay in U.S. troop withdrawals 
from Vietnam. 

Pentagon officials, of course, claim 
that further withdrawal of ground forces 
from Vietnam at this time should be 
stopped so that our pacification pro- 
gram, so-called, and Vietnamization 
program may continue. 

From 1961 to the present time, Ameri- 
can military forces have been occupying 
Vietnam. There has been no Vietnamiza- 
tion, so-called, of South Vietnam. Th* 
militarists led by General Thieu and Alr 
Marshal Ky in control of the Saigon 
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tion of the Vietnamese. They have ex- 
cluded Buddhists and neutralists, so- 
called, from their militarist government 
of fialgon. Theirs is a corrupt regime. 
South Vietnamese forces have no will to 
Its leaders are continuing the sup- 
pi radon policies of the French colonial- 
ists. Eighty percent of the men and 
women of South Vietnam know that no 
land reform, not even a semblance of 
liberty has been offered them by the 
Thieu-Ky administration and Its prede- 
cessors. , _ ~ 

The Victcong representing the Na- 
tional Liberation Front have an ideal. 
They are fighting for land reform and 
for national liberation. While in Viet- 
nam in JD65 and 1968 I learned that 
80 percent of the people living in the 
Mekong Delta, south of Saigon, sup- 
ported the National Liberation Front. 
General Westmoreland and others of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by their actions 
prove that the Saigon regime is in power 
only by reason of the presence of the 
ground and air forces of the United 
States. 

Mr. Nixon, as a candidate for the 
Presidency, stated repeatedly he had a 
secret plan to end our involvement in 
Vietnam. That is still his secret. The 
facts are this war is now expanding and 
the United States has now become in- 
volved in what should be termed the 
second Indo-Chinese war. The conflict 
has spread beyond South Vietnam now. 
Americans are fighting and dying in 
Laos and we have invaded Cambodia. 
Some Americans have been killed there 
and this conflict is even threatening to 
extend into Thailand. 

The first Indo-Chinese war was waged 
by the French with the aid of John 
Foster Dulles and President Eisenhower. 
When the Japanese suddenly left South- 
east Asia in the closing weeks of World 
War II, the French immediately landed 
hundreds of thousands of troops and 
sought to reestablish their cruel but lush 
Indo-Chinese empire. President Eisen- 
hower Instead of enforcing neutrality or 
coming to the aid of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple seeking national liberation aided the 
French with billions of dollars in war 
supplies. He was restrained by action of 
leading Senators in 1954 from commit- 
ting our air power to relieve Dienbien- 
phu‘, Those orders secured on advice or 
John Foster Dulles and his brother, 

hcad^of the CIA. were cancelled a 

most the last moment. Dienbicnphu was 
overrun on May 7, 1954. More than 12.- 

000 French Foreign Legionnaires were 
captured. 

1 "Following the surrender, the Geneva 
Agreement fixed a temporary demarca- 
tion line at the 17tli parallel providing 

this was not a national boundary but 
merely a temporary demarcation line. An 
election was promised for 1956. President 
Eisenhower, in his memoirs, stated that 
Ho Chi Minh would have received 80 
percent of the vote for President in both 
sections of Vietnam. Our puppet Presi- 
dent Diem cancelled the election. Then 
the civil war in Vietnam was renewed. 

Now we Americana are continuing the 
aggression of the Wench, In fact* the 


vice of /• 
r, then / 
at al- V 
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Red Proviso 
Rejected in 
Laos Vote 

! From New r> Dispatches 

j VIENTIANE, March 30— 

[The permanent committee of 
the Lao National Assembly 
voted today to support the 
“idea of conversations ” with- 
out advance conditions, be- 
tween the government of 
Prince Souvanna Phouma and 
the Pathet Lao. 

The vote appeared to reject 
a Pathet Lao peace proposal 
that made a halt in U.S., 
bombing a precondition for 
starting the talks. 

The committee, which is 
headed by Phoui Sananikone, 
the right-wing president of the 
assembly, also recommended 
that any future Pathet Lao 
envoy be empowered to nego- 
tiate. 

Col. Pradlth Thiengtham 
carried the formal Pathet Lao 
proposal here eight days ago. 
He returned to Hanoi Satur- 
day without an answer. 

* Souvanna Phouma has said 
j that he will reply after con- 
sulting with the Royal Council 
(upper house) and a right-wing 
faction led by Prince Boun 
Oum. ' 

In battle action, North Viet- 
namese troops launched fresh 
attacks just to the north of the 
government base at Long 
Tieng and on another front 
along the- Mekong River 
within two miles of the Thai- 
land border. 

; Informed sources said more 
than 100 North Vietnamese 
troops, moving under the 
cover a mortar barrage be- 
fore dawn, attackbd a govern- 


ment hilltop position overlook- 
ing Long Tieng. Long Tieng, 
80 miles north of Vientiane, is 
the headquarters of Gen. Vang 
Pao’s guerrilla army and a 
major base for American Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency oper- 
ations. 

The attack was repulsed, the 
sources said. Enemy losses 
were unknown. Government 
casualties were described as 
light. 

About 100 miles west of 
Luang Prabang, the royal capi- 
tal, some 200 North Vietnam- 
ese and Pathet Lao troops 
made an unusual daylight at- 
tack on government positions 
at Pak Tha on the Mekong 
River. 

Casualties and other details , 
were not known. Field reports 
said Laotian air force T-i8 
propeller-driven bombers 
flying from Luang Prabang 
made 40 strikes in efforts to 
drive off the enemy force. 
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If Our Friends Ignore Southeast Asia , > 
i't Be Expected to Enlarge War 


The Communists seem to be making 
considerable headway in their new moves ■ 
in Southeast Asia, In Laos, despite our 
token efforts, the North Vietnamese and 
Laotian Reds are advancing without much 
difficulty. In Cambodia, the neutralization 
that was started with the ouster of Prince 
Sihanouk is not going as well as the new . 
government had expected, and the prince 
is operating from Peking with Red Chinese 
support. 

' • • • . \ 

A 

PRESIDENT NIXON has indicated 
through his top aides that this country will 
not expand its participation In Laos, where 
;the CIA has been conducting its own 
civilian*"vi&r, and into Cambodia, where 
it is not known how much, ( if at all,, the; 
CIA has been operating. 

It seems obvious now that the North 
Vietnamese have felt stalemated in South 
Vietnam, or they might even have felt 
they were losing ground. To change the 
focus, they decided to activate their some- 
what dormant Laos invasion. Then the 
Cambodian ouster sprang into' being, with 
the new government there ordering the 
removal of North Vietnamese 1 and . Viet 
Cong troops, which had found Cambodia 
a convenient refuge just over the, South 
Vietnamese border 1 , • • v >-;. 


OF COURSE, we would like to see the 
Communists stopped in all three of those' 
countries. But do we want to give further 
support to the weak Laotian and Cam- 
bodian forces, which is apparently part 
Of the Communist strategy to re-ignite 
the internal strife in this country? 

The answer is certainly no, we will not 
allow our involvement to spread unilateral- 
ly to bolster regimes that seem unable to 
muster enough domestic support to hold 
back the Communist advances. What we 
can do is call on other leading powers to 
join in the effort with us. Such a move, 
considering the recent history of Southeast 
Asia, , is likely to bring a polite rejection.. 

That would leave us with a clear con- 
science In refusing to extend ourselves. 
The move also would worsen the North 
Vietnamese position, because, after being 
badly weakened in the South Vietnam 
struggle, they would i*ve new debilitating 
fronts on which to light. 


NO ONE WANTS to see Cambodia or 
Laos fall to the Communists, but the Reds’ 
move toward that end, whether or not 
successful, could, improve our chances of 
withdrawal from South Vietnam, which is 
, still the principal aim of our people. 
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Were getting deeper 
in southeast Asia 


Events in Cambodia and Laos 

* tend to confirm the fear that the 
Vietnam war is spreading across 

• the entire Southeast Asian 
peninsula. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia was considered some- 
thing of a liability to the Ameri- 
can side because he tolerated the 
use of his country as a sanctuary 
by the Viet Cong and North 
i Vietnamese. His overthrow by a 
band of generals might have 
been considered a development 
. in our favor. 

j It might have been, except 
: that the prince apparently has a 
wide following among the Cam- 
bodian public, which is rallying 
to iupport him and getting all 
tb / help it needs, of course, from 
the Communists. 

Many knowledgeable Wash- 
ington commentators believe the 
State Department was generally 
''surprised when the ‘ generals 
( took over and that the CIA was 
not involved iri the 
American public, and Congress 
as well, have been deceived for 
,®9 long about our, involvement in 


Laos, Cambodia and Thailand 


that an objective judgment is i 
difficult. 

In Laos, the Communist Pa- 
thet Laos had seemed content to j 
hang on to the Plain of Jars until j 
U.S. forces helped the loyalists J 
drive them out. Now North Viet- * 
nam troops are poised at the ; 
border and the Laos government J 
fears an invasion on top of its • 
internal difficulties. j 

As in Vietnam, the disorders j 
in Cambodia and Laos cannot be : 
ascribed entirely to outside in- i 
fluences. In each country there 
is a strong element of internal^ 
discontent and civil warfare. ' 

U.S. prospects for imposing a 
Western style government in 
any of those countries are slim i 
indeed and would prove costly in 
the extreme. 

The question is whether the 
Nixon administration, obsessed 
with protecting our position in 
Vietnam, will stumble into two. 
more quagmires as sticky as the ! 
first. We earnestly hope Presi- 
dent Nixon has learned some- 
thing from the experiences of his ’ 
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Sen. ALAN CRANSTON 

. Mr. Cronston is a United States Senator from California. 

Washington 

The people spoke in 1068, and they spoke against the 
■ war in Vietnam. But now it is 1970, and American 
men are still fighting and dying there. Some troops 
have been withdrawn, but the Nixon Administration 
. has never made it plain that it intends to get all our 
i fighting men out of Vietnam, this year, next year, or 
' any .year. It, like the administration before it, seems 
either unable or unwilling to muster the courage to 
. j change our course. 

, • Now there looms the' danger of a new Vietnam in 
Laos. The war in Laos and the war in Vietnam are 
separate parts of the same conflict. 

The Administration, it seems to me, is pursuing a 
; double-risk policy that could keep American troops 
in Southeast Asia for years. On the one hand, there 1 
is convincing evidence that U.S. military Involve- 

* ment in Laos is being escalated in much the same' 
i way that we escalated in Vietnam in 1964. On the' 

! other hand, Vietnam ization is beginning to look more 

O j and more like a convenient way for us to create an 
I army of South Vietnamese mercenaries to continue 
1 a conflict that is neither in our national interests nor 
in those of the Vietnamese people. 

The war between Communist and other factions in 
Laos had been sputtering along in a sleepy fashion 
for years, both sides taking pains to avoid each 
• other whenever possible. Sometimes one side would 
j win, sometimes the other; it depended on the season 
! of the year and the zeal of the local commanders. 

} In recent years, however, there have been alarm- 
j ing changes in the situation. The United States has 
j created a secret mercenary army of Meo tribesmen, 
v It is commanded by Laotian officers, but its men 
/ are recruited, paid, armed, trained and advised by 
the CIA, and by U.S. military officers. The regular 
• \ Laotian army seems to have been replaced on the 

battle lines by these Meo mercenaries. Thai, Nation- 
alist Chinese and Filipino troops also are reported in 
Laos. 

Last summer, the Meo went on the offensive and 
oveiTan North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao positions 
on the Plain of Jars. The Meo displayed more Initia- 
tive and determination than is generally seen in v 
Laos. Predictably, the offensive alarmed the other 
side. A counterattack was launched and, during the ; 
last few weeks, our badly extended mercenaries 
were pushed back. So the violence on the ground has, 
J increased, in part because of American involvement 
tat the war. 
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While U.S. efforts wore helping to escalate the 
ground war in Laos, American planes were stepping 
up the air war at an incredible rate. American air 
activity there jumped from 4,500 sorties a month 
when the United Stales was still bombing North Viet- 
nam, to between 12,500 and 15,000 a. month today. 
Much of the increase is our response to expanded . 
use of the Ho Chi Minh Trail by the North Vietnam- 
ese, but American bombing missions into other parts 
of Laos are also significant factors. 

The exact nature of the bombing is not known be- 
cause, like the other aspects of our involvement in 
Laos, the operations are shrouded in secrecy. In al- 
most every way, the war in Laos has been a secret 
war. The Administration has kept it that way be- 
cause the United States signed a treaty declaring we 
would keep our military personnel out of Laos. 

Specifically, the Geneva Accords, signed by the 
United States and thirteen other countries in 1962, 
state that "the introduction of foreign regular and . 
irregular troops, foreign para-military formations • 
and foreign military, personnel into Laos is prohib- • 
ited." The treaty defines foreign military personnel 
to include "members of foreign military missions, 
foreign military advisors, experts, instructors, con- 
sultants, technicians, observers and any other for* 
•ign military porsons. ..." 

• In short, the United States Is violating the Geneva 
Accords and has been violating them for many years. 
So the Administration has tried to keep the press at • 
bay and to avoid testifying publicly on the real : 
nature of our involvement in Laos. 

The Communists, of course, know what we are do- • 
ing. It’s no military secret to them that we bomb • 
them or that our- mercenaries attack them. The Com- • 
munists are violating the Geneva Accords— and won’t 
admit it. The United States is violating the Accords 
—and won’t admit it. 

"Civilian" pilots hired by the CIA and AID fly our : 
mercenaries and their supplies around the country, 
and the government covers the whole thing up as a 
relief operation to provide supplies for refugees. When 
the planes are shot down, the embassy in Vientiane 
simply attributes their loss to bad weather condi- 
tions. The Administration conveniently forgets how, 
this practice distorts and perverts the whole concept 1 
of foreign assistance. . 

Meanwhile, our military planes blast away from 

' the air with a considerable degree of immunity. 
There are those who seem really not to care If the 
same friendly village is hit three times — as actually* 

, happened In Laos— or If women and children in un- 
friendly villages are burned to death. Money for, 
the secret army and the disguised air flights is buried 
in CIA and AID budgets, hidden from the people and 
; their elected representatives. ; 
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FROM VIETNAM TO INDOCHINA 


The War Spills Over as Sihanouk Falls and the Communists Advance in Laos 


lylone among the nations of Indochina, 
Cambodia had escaped engultment . 
bv war, surviving from one crisis to the 
next in a precarious state of neutrality 
nursed along by the nimble diplomacy of 
a royal ruler. Til keep maneuvering as 
long as I have cards in my hand. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk once said. “First a ht- 
; tic to the left, then a little to the right. 
And when I have no more cards to play, 
1*11 stop.” Last week, Sihanouks cards 
were called by his own hand-picked Par- 
liament, which unanimously ousted the 
Prince from his job as Cambodia s Chief 
of State. And, in the wake of this stun- 
ning development, diplomats were won- 
dering whether a new game might not 
be shaping up for Cambodia s warring 
neighbors as well. t 

! Sihanouk's downfall came amidst abe- 
* wildering rush of events that posed a. still 
imponderable threat to the Nixon Ad- 
ministrations carefully nurtured plans for 
a gradual withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam, For the first time in recent memory, 


major military engagements ^ were taking 
place across the length and breadth of 
the Indochinese peninsula. With the aid 
of South Vietnamese artillerv called in by 
U.S. spotter planes, several Cambodian 
battalions launched an offensive against 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese units 
holed up along the border with South 
Vietnam, fn Laos, Communist forces 
smashed across the Plain of Jars and 
were battering at the two key U.S.- 
supported strongholds of Sam Thong and 
Long Cheng (map, page 32). And by 
the weekend, Thailand had leant into 
the fray by dispatching, aboard U.S. air- 
craft, hundreds of regular troops to shore 
up the beleaguered Laotian base at Long 
Cheng. Suddenly, as in the days of the 
French, the war in Vietnam had spilled 
- over all boundary lines and had become 
a naked struggle to achieve predomi- 
nance over all of Indochina (page 34). 

But if the dominoes were teetering, 
no one could predict which way they 
might fall* Despite the discouraging news 


from Laos, it looked, for once, as though 
the ftoyal Laotian Army had chosen to 
*• put up a real fight. And even if the Com- 
■ munists should eventually take over the 
country, Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird vowed to continue U.S. bombings. 

Nor was the shift to the right in Cam- 
bodia necessarily a plus for Washington. 

Just before the peripatetic Sihanouk left 
Moscow for Peking last week Soviet 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin warned that th*j 
bloodless coup in Phnom Penh could 
Spark a war between Cambodia and , 
North Vietnam/' Once in China, where 
he was greeted effusively by Premier 
Chou En-lai, Sihanouk charged that his 
ouster had been engineered by the j 
C.I.A. and hinted that he might try to T 
stage a counter-coup. But whether the 
Communists would like to see Sihanouk 
back in power was open to question. For 
with the Prince out, the way might now 
, be open for the North Vietnamese Army 
to impose its will on Cambodia. 

For the moment, in short, nothing 
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The citizen is pretty much in the ; 

• dark so far. as war in Cambodia is; 

L concerned because few. persons , know/ 
what is going on behind the ■ scenes. * 
That has been true of the war in Viet 
nam and the war in Laos. * 

The citizen knows What the Whit 
House is saying and knows, what the 
various competing politicians and gen- 
,, erals are saying in, Gambodia. In short, 
the public knows what’s on the surface. 
But what, is not known is what is going 
on in secrecy — what is being done, t 
Hor.. example,- by the .CIA.. -Ara we ; ,j 
■ getting into deeper . trouble without 1 
realizing it? No one knows but the 
few who are directly, involved. The 

• President himself could be deceived. 

11 The one thing that is - certain is 
| that our people will not be happy about 

any escalation of war in Cambodia, If - 

• our citizens were enthusiastic about/ 

• the war in Vietnam it could easily be/ 

. argued that we should - be waging an 
[i all-out war in Cambodia (as/ well as„ 

Laos) because, for example, 40,000 tot 
60,000 North ' Vietnamese troops hfive 1 
, been using the border jungles of Cam- 
bodia for years as sanctuaries from 
/ which/ to . stride ' against ,; American 
iforpea in South; /Vietnam, v / 7 / 1 

tysi The situation K ih a sense, simila*/ 
to that, during, the- Korean war, when) 
> the UN forces were, fighting with, one ' 
4 hand ,; tied * behind their bacK/because 
| /they refrained :fr.om sendihg... bombers 
‘•- across the - line into - China/ Where the ’ 
17 Chinese : wete - ' eh joyi ng . sanctuary. 1 
;!(Qhe difference is that had we gohe 
,/mto,. China we would have taken on 
the . biggest .and ^.perhaps the 
V/inost /stubborn nation in the world.) - 
vThei only people who* .want- us to 
escalate . war in Cambodia and Laos are 
/ those' who believe that no. matter how 
;>we go about ic we must, at all costs, 
/•'decisively , defeat Communists / wh ere- 
‘'•eher /they. rCar. their heads .in -South-: 
Veast ; A'sia,t If what is imperative is 
/Amerlcanj military victory, ip/ South- 
-east Asia, then we. should:, be waging 
’vfullscale .waV in Cambodia, Laos and 
every .other country in which, there 
fire Communist factions .< that might 
/constitute a' threat, v , • ■. • ■:••• ■. • v:‘>i 

„ But .very few American • ''citizens. 
; ; want ' to ; pull out of war In Vietnam, 
i/only to .get deeper and deeper into 
■■ war in Cambodia' or Laos/ It is . hoped 
‘that President Nixon is making .that 
' point jclCai 1 to any and all persons in 
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DANGER AND OPPORTUNITY IN INDOCHINA 


T HROUGH the anguished years of 
the Viol Nani War, Cambodia and 
Laos have been strictly sideshows. Cam- 
bodia has almost entirely escaped the 
storm of steel that so far has cost the 
lives of an estimated 610.000 North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops, 175,- 
000 South Vietnamese troops, and more 
than 42,000 Americans — not to mention 
some 300,000 Vietnamese civilians. The 
conflict in Laos, though bloody enough, 
has not approached the scale of the 
war in Viet Nam. Now the situation is 
suddenly changing. Events in Laos and 


called for — and got — help from U.S, 
and South Vietnamese forces. With the 
war continuing in South Viet Nam and 
with the North wrestling with the grave 
problems that have grown out of the con- 
flict, all four states of Indochina were 
on the boil at the same time (see map). 

Privileged Sanctuaries 

For sonic time, Laos and Cambodia* 
have served as massive conduits for the 
flow of men and supplies from North 
Viet Nam to the southern battlegrounds. 
There is, of course, the spidery Ho Chi 


ern Cambodia arc the “Parrot’s Beak” 
and the “Angel’s Wing,” where five Com- 
munist regiments operating in the Me- 
kong Delta “float in and out,” as a 
U.S. source puts it. Farther north in 
Cambodia is the “Fishhook,” only 70 
miles from Saigon, which is the haven 
for two full divisions as well as Viet 
Cong headquarters. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the existence of these sanc- 
tuaries has virtually precluded a mil- 
itary solution to the Viet Nam War. In 
fact, General Creighton Abrams, the 
U.S. commander in South Viet Nam, 
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Cambodia last week may well prove to 
be a watershed in the protracted Viet 
Nam War. Indeed, they could change 
the whole thrust of the war. 

For the first time since the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1962 brought an equivocal 
peace to Laos, Communist troops moved 
south in force from the Plain of Jars. 
They seized one key base that had been 
held by the Laotians with U.S. support 
''and menaced another that serves as the 
center of CIA operations in the coun- 
try. The onslaught made it clear that 
the North Vietnamese could overrun 
all of Laos at will; what was agoniz- 
ingly unclear was just how far they in- 
tended to go. 

Developments in neighboring Cam- 
bodia were equally unsettling. In Phnom- 
Penh, anti-Communists led by Premier 
General Lon Nol and Deputy Premier 
Prince Sisowath Sirik Matak deposed 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk as chief of 
state and ordered North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong troops out of Cambodia. In 
a -number, 
munist ti 


Changing the whole thrust of the war. 

Minh Trail, threading into South Viet 
Nam from more than half a dozen 
points in Laos and Cambodia. There is 
also the Cambodian port of Sihanouk- 
ville, through which, according to some 
estimates, the Communists get fully 80% 
of their supplies for the war in the 
lower half of South Viet Nani, Much 
of the materiel is brought in aboard Chi- 
nese and Soviet freighters and moved 
north over first-class rouds (including 
one built with U.S. aid) by a fleet of 
some 500 canvas-covcrcd lorries op- 
erated by the Chinese firm of Hak Ly. 

Even more important is the use of 
Cambodia and Laos as privileged base 
areas for Communist troops. North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong hospitals, sup- 
ply dumps, rest camps and training areas 
arc scattered throughout eastern Cam- 
bodia, A 2,300-man headquarters for 
the joint North Vietnamcsc-Vict Cong 
effort in the South lies in a complex of 
huts beneath a triple canopy of jungle. 
Some of the sanctuaries bear pictur- 


has said that if they were eliminated 
the war would be over within a year. 

In recent months, increasing allied 
.successes in South Viet Nam have 
forced the Communists to lean more 
than ever on the Cambodian and Lao- 
tian sanctuaries. Cambodia in particular 
noted an upsurge in activity as the al- 
lies pressed toward the western frontiers 
of South Viet Nani. Phnom-Penh, for 
example, reported 200 attacks by Com- 
munist troops on Cambodian outposts 
in the past few months. In Laos, U.S. in- 
telligence sources note that Hanoi has 
sent in one- fresh 9,000-nian division 
and fully reinforced another in recent 
months for Us current offensive. 

Promise and Peril 


i To policymakers in the U.S., the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian crises present a tan- 
talizing mixture of promise and peril. 
Should the U.S. go to Cambodia’s aid 
if asked, providing supplies or men in 
the hope of wiping out the sanctuaries 
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front, or by intensifying its thrust in 
. Laos. This, coming at a point when the 
U.S. is attempting to disengage from 
the Indochinese quagmire, could prove 
politically as well as militarily disastrous. 
The U.S. effort to disengage, in fact, 
may well have contributed to much of 
the current turmoil. 

If Washington faces dillicult decisions 
over the next several weeks, however, 
so does Hanoi. Can North Viet Nam 
stand calmly by and see its'supply lines 
to the South endangered? Should the 
Communists seize all of Laos, and risk 
massive U.S. bombing as well as at- 
tack by a Thai army that is unlikely to 
feel comfortable with Communist forc- 
es just across the Mekong River? With 
problems of these dimensions suddenly 
looming, the next few months arc bound 
to be crucial for Southeast Asia. 

The common denominator in the cur- 
rent turmoil is the North Vietnamese in- 
fantryman, and his presence in sizable 
numbers in supposedly neutral lands. 
Hanoi’s forces long ago took on the bur- 
den of the Laos campaign from the in- 
effectual, home-grown Pathct Lao. Nei- 
ther the frangible Laotian regulars nor 
the lightly armed, CIA-backed Meo 
guerrillas of Laotian General Vang Pao 
have been able to withstand them. In 
Cambodia, it was North Viet Nam’s 
freewheeling use of Cambodian ter- 
ritory that finally precipitated Sihanouk’s* 
ouster. With the U.S. withdrawal 
under way, Sihanouk grew increasingly 
alarmed that the presence of so many 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong sol- 
diers would encourage Cambodia’s own 
Communists, the Khmer Rouge, to act 
more boldly. For all his diplomatic dex- 
terity, however, the ebullient prince had 
found it impossible to persuade his un- 
welcome guests to leave, and power 
was seized by men who may try hard- 
er. Of course, many observers familiar 
with the Byzantine workings of Siha- 
nouk’s mind suspect that he may have 
engineered the whole thing as a way of 
pressuring Moscow and Peking to talk 
the intruders into leaving. But most an- 
alysts suspect that this time no dis- 
sembling was involved. 

In the Spotlight 

Dissatisfaction with Sihanouk has 
sprung from several sources. Foreign 
policy intrigues the mercurial prince 
and so docs education, but economic pol- 
icy, which is vital to Cambodia’s wel- 
fare, simply bores him. There were ru- 
mors that the prince’s relatives had prof- 
ited enormously from government con- 
tacts. After Sihanouk was deposed, his* 
wife, attractive Princess Monique, was 
attacked for alleged profiteering. Even 
Queen Kossomak, Sihanouk’s mother, 
was the subject of ugly speculation on 
the same count. 'The pretext was that 
Sihanouk was not doing enough against 
the Vietnamese,” said a young Cam- 
bodian businessman. "The real reason 
was that we were all tired of him.” 


and abroad. In the early ’60s, the prince 
concluded that the U.S. would never 
be able to defeat the Vietnamese Com- 
munists. Accordingly, he began disen- 
gaging from the U.S. and ingratiating 
himself with the Soviet Union and, 
more important, China. In late 1963, Si- 
hanouk ordered U.S. aid officials out 
of the country, and IK months later he 
broke olV relations completely. 

After Lyndon Johnson’s decision to 
halt the bombing of North Viet Nam, Si- 
hanouk began swinging back toward 
the U.S. u The American presence helps 
Cambodia indirectly by maintaining the 
balance of power in the area,” he said. 
“If the U.S. pulls out of the region, 
the weight of China will be too great 
for the small countries of Southeast 
Asia to bear. They will all become 


Cambodia’s northeast provinces, Siha- 
nouk saw for himself the extent of Com- 
munist occupation. Subsequently, the 
prince said that he had hud enough of 
the Communist intruders. So had many 
of his countrymen. 

Inevitably, American and South Viet- 
namese troops were guilty of incursions 
as well, though not for protracted pe- 
riods, Last December, Cambodia’s Unit- 
ed Nations Ambassador, Huot Sumpolh,. 
appealed for an end to “this war of ex- 
termination” in which, he said, more 
than 300 Cambodians had been killed 
and 700 wounded by U.S. and .South 
Vietnamese forces. There was little, how- 
cvcr* that Cambodia could do except 
complain: its scantily equipped 40,000- 
man armed forces could not adequately 
patrol Cambodia’s ill-defined, 575-mile 
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Cockpit of Conflict 
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' frontier with Viet Nam. A typical tech- 
nique was to send a single Cambodian 
trooper, mounted on a motorcycle, to 
the site of a border violation. The sol- 
dier would race up to the invading 
troops, wave a Cambodian flag at them 
and try to persuade them to leave. It is 
a tribute to Cambodian bravado that 
the tactic sometimes worked. 


L ITTLE besides geography links the 
• four countries that make up niod- 
ern-day Indochina — Cambodia, Laos, 
North and South Viet Nam. For 20 
centuries, neither foreign conquerors 
nor home-grown dynasts have ever 
managed to persuade the peoples of 
the verdant, fertile peninsula to col- 
lect themselves into a single nation. 
Indeed, long before the present strug- 
gle engulfed them, their differences 
had led to a history of prolonged 
and tangled conflicts. 

The most constant influence on 
the area’s life, of course, has been 
China, where the forebears of most 
present-day Indochinese lived before 
migrating south centuries before 
Christ. On all too many occasions, 
the Heavenly Emperors to the North . 
sent their representatives — sometimes 
soldiers, more often messengers de- 
manding tribute. The feudal village, 
with its population of tax-paying 
peasants and aristocratic protectors, 
grew out of that practice, and is still 
the basic political unit in much of In- 
dochina. The Chinese presence was 
strongest in Viet Nam, which was 
more or less a colony for nearly 
1,000 years; its ancient name in Chi- 
nese, Annam, literally means “the 
pacified South.” 

• 

The second great culture to reach 
Indochina was that of ancient India, 
brought by sailors and traders. Along 
with their commerce, the Indians car- 
ried their culture — the religion of 
Buddha, works of art, the concept 
of a god-king. The unique fusion of 
Indo- Asian culture that resulted 
reached its greatest heights in Cam- 
bodia, the seat of the oncc-mighty 
Khmer Empire. Between the 9th and 
the 14th centuries, the Khmers con- 
quered all of Southeast Asia, from 
the Mekong Delta in Viet Nam to 
Burma on the Bay of Bengal, back- 
ing up their rule by building an elab- 
orate set of canals and reservoirs 
and making rice a stable crop. They . 
also left behind one of the archi- 
tectural wonders of the world: the col- 


na) and created, for the first time in 
history, a vigorous unity in Viet Nam 
between the South (Annam) and 
North (Tonkin). 

France landed its first military ex- 
pedition in Viet Nam in 1858, os- 
tensibly to protect missionaries who 
were being put to death by the Viet- 
namese Emperor for teaching Chris- 
tianity. Soon the French objective 
was to colonize rather than Chris- 
tianize, and by 1883 Paris hKd es- 
tablished a “protectorate” in Cam- 
bodia and occupied all of Viet Nam; 
in 1899, it placed a resident ju- 
prfrietir in Vientiane. Economically, 
the French were unabashed parasites. 
As one report of the time put it: “Co- 
lonial production must be limited to 
supplying the mother country with 
raw materials.” 

• 

Politically, the French were not 
so much oppressive as inept. Ad- 
ministrators often knew next to noth- 
ing about the land and people in 
their charge, and few were in office 
long enough to learn; between'. 189 2 
and 1930, Paris dispatched 23 , gov- . 
crnors-gcncral to Hanoi. Outside- the 
major cities of Viet Nam, French see- * 
ondary schools were almost nonex- 
istent; by 1939, Phnom-Penh’s only 
• school beyond the primary level had • 
graduated a grand total of four * 
students. 

Resistance groups flourished al- 
most from the start. Ho Chi Minh, 
who w&5 to wage the most protract- 
ed and ; successful struggle against 
the French, was forced to leave school 
in 1910 for anti-French opinions. 
The Japanese occupation of Indo- 
china during World War II swept 
away the myth that the white man 
was indestructible. Before long, that 
dramatic discovery led to a place 
and turning point called Dienbienphu. 

Engulfed in the miseries of war 
for 25 years— or longer — Indochina’s 
newly independent people have not 
yet recaptured an identity with their 
past. Few Vietnamese, North or 
South, can find much reflected glo- , 


onnaded temple of Angkor Wat. ry in the elegant rcd-and-gold fac- 

Laos/thc Land of the Million El- quered panels of Hue’s imperials city, 
ephants and the White Parasol, man- Laotians, living in the shadow of 


aged to conquer the northern reach- 
es of the Khmer Empire in the 14th 
century. That accomplishment led to 
Laos’ one brief period of expansion. 
Before long, however, both Laos and 
the Khmers were caught in the dcad- 


thc war next door and amid the grow- 
ing misery of the one in their own 
front yard, take small comfort in 
the ancient Buddhist temples of 
Luangprabang. To a certain extent, 
Cambodians could relive the triumphs 


ly vise of war between Siam (now of the Khmers in the resounding rhet- 
Thailand) and Annam (now Viet oric of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
Nam). The enmities between Indo- who at least kept the kingdom in- 
china’s present-day neighbors stem dependent. Clearly, if the past some- 
in no small part from these wars, times seems impossibly remote and 
which reduced Laos to a tiny moun- unreal to Indochina’s long-suffering 
tain kingdom, robbed Cambodia of peoples, that is the result of an all, 
the rich Mekong Delta (Cochin Chi- too real present. 
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Energizing the Economy 

Last summer Sihanouk made the two 
men who eventually overthrew him. the 
principal figures in a “movement of sal- 
vation” designed to energize Cambodia’s 
stagnant economy. Both had been key of- 
ficials for some time. Lon No! is a 
quiet, pragmatic 56-ycar-old general who 
. has been Cambodia’s best-known anti- 
Communist for many years. He be- 
came head of the national police in 
1951 and entered the army in 1952, tak- 
ing part in operations against the Viet 
Minh invaders until the end of the 
French war in Indochina. Three years 
after joining the army, he became its 
chief of stair, and in 1966 was elected 
Premier. He resigned the following year* 
after suffering injuries in an auto ac- 
cident, but returned to the government 
in 1968 as Defense Minister. In mid-’69, 

, when Lon Nol was again elected Pre- 
mier, he demanded — and got — substan- 
tial powers from Sihanouk. 

Prince Sirik Matak, 56, who helped 
Lon Nol depose Sihanouk, is the scion 
of the Sisowath branch of the royal fam- 
ily (Sihanouk is of the Norodom 
branch). A more colorful figure than 
Lon Nol, he could emerge as Cambodia’s 
real new leader. Though he has prac- 
tically made a career out of publicly op- 
posing Sihanouk on major issues, his 
unquestioned ability has all but guar- 
v antccd him a succession of important 
government posts. With Lon Nol, he 
has long fought Sihanouk’s policy of tol- 
erating the Communist border presence, 
but he has struggled hardest to free the 
economy of oppressive government con- 
trols and corruption. 

Familiar Gambit - 

Last January, with domestic conflicts 
developing over economic reforms and 
the issue of the Vietnamese troops, Si- 
, hanouk decided to depart for France. 
It was a familiar gambit — leave at a 
time when trouble is brewing, come 
back after the situation has worsened, 
point out how inefficient the temporary 
chieftains have been and then create a . 
flurry of activity that resembles a so- 
lution. This time, however. Sihanouk’s 
absence simply gave Lon Nol and Si- 
rik Matak time to plot. 

In February, the governors of Cam- 
bodia’s 19 provinces met in Phnom- 
Penh. As they reported, one by one, 
on their problems, it slowly became ap- 
parent that unrest extended over most 
of the nation — and that the chief 
source of the trouble was the North Viet-" 
riamese presence. Lon Nol and Sirik' 
Jbat-SjpqpeJJung had to 
seriousness 
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Sihanouk 

To 

onstrations 

site of the Fishhook sanctuary, then 
three days later in the capital. Thou- 
sands of civil servants, students and sol- 
diers in civilian clothes joined in. Many 
of the placards they carried had been • 
printed on government presses. The 
North Vietnamese and N.L.F. embassies 
were sacked. Though the demonstrations 
were sparked by the army, there was 
enough spontaneous participation to in- 
dicate a high level of popular hatred 
for the North Vietnamese. It was then* 
that the anti-Sihanouk forces seriously 
began to consider ousting the prince. 

Object Lesson 

Other factors helped crystallize their 
feelings. The continuing disintegration 
in Laos, for instance, was an object les- 
son in the perils of a large North Viet- 
namese troop presence. In addition, ex- 
ploratory post-riot talks with the af- 
fronted North Vietnamese in Phnom- 
Pcnh got nowhere. The Communist 
diplomats brushed aside the rights or 
wrongs of their military presence; they 
were only interested in reparations and 
a public apology for their ruined em- 
bassies. At that point Sihanouk weighed 
in with a cable warning of Soviet un- 
happiness with the demonstrations and 
indicating that he had no plans to get 
tough with Hanoi's representatives. Lon 
Nof and Sirik Matak decided that the 
time had come to shut the door on the re- 
turning prince. The National Assembly 
and the Council of the Kingdom re- 
moved Sihanouk as head of state and 
named Assembly Speaker Cheng Heng 
as his acting successor. 

The first sign that Sihanouk might 
have lost control came when air con- 
trollers at Phnom-Penh's Pochentong 
Airport began to turn away incoming air- 
liners. A Burma Airways plane, whose 
passengers included a U.S. Coast Guard 
officer cn route to Cambodia to nego- 
tiate the return of the hijacked Co- 
lumhia Eagle (see The Nation), was 
in its approach pattern when it was 
waved oil. A few hours later, a gov- 
ernment communique announced: “In 
view of the political crisis created in re- 
cent days by the chief of state, Prince Si- 
hanouk, and in conformity with the 
constitution, the National Assembly and 
the Council of the Kingdom have unan- 
imously agreed to withdraw confidence 
in Prince Sihanouk.” The coup had a 
distinctive Cambodian flavor. Some of 
the tanks drawn up around public build- 
ings in the capital had white kerchiefs 
over their gun muzzles, and scores of sol- 
diers were seen snoozing on the grass, 
many without shoes. 

Impossible Ultimatum 

Sihanouk heard of his overthrow 
from Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
in Moscow. At first he took the news 
calmly. A few hours later Just before fly- 
ing off tAp|3J*ftv^ibi0fl<filffase 


off a cable to his mother quoting Ko- 
sygin as having said: “If the extreme 
right continues to strike foul blows on 
our allies, war is inevitable between 
Cambodia and Viet Nam.” 

Back in Phnom-Penh, Lon Nol and 
Sirik Matak had been doing their best 
to make Kosygin's allies uncomfortable. 
They sent pro forma notes of apology 
to the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong for the damage to their embas- 
sies but at the same time handed the 
Communists an ultimatum: all of their 
troops must be out within three days. 

It was an impossible demand, and 
Cambodia’s new leaders made no move 
to enforce it. In fact, they made a 
point of announcing that Cambodia 

At 


tion, fled to the Plain of Jars in 1963 
and formed a rump government. The 
right wing made a bid to seize full 
power in 1964, At that time, the U.S. 
dropped its backing of the rightists and 
swung its support to Souvanna. The 
idea of tripartite rule was dead. 

Unsettling Element 

For the next five years, the strategical- 
ly located Plain of Jars remained in 
Communist hands; most of the fighting 
in that period occurred around the pe- 
riphery of the plain, and the Communists 
went no farther south. Last fall Vang 
Pao’s CIA-backed army, aided by heavy 
U.S. air support, succeeded in driving 
the Communist forces from the plain. 
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LON NOL SIRIK MATAK 

Enough spontaneity to indicafe the popular hatred . 


would maintain its traditional policy of 
neutrality and nonalignmcnt. U.S. sourc- 
es in Saigon reported some increase in 
the number of enemy troops crossing 
into South Viet Nam about the time 
the ultimatum expired, but the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese are still es- 
timated to have close to 40,000 men in 
Cambodia. 

Coming Unstuck 

While Cambodia’s new leadership 
moved to consolidate its hold, the mili- 
tary situation in Laos continued to dis- 
integrate. That was not altogether star-, 
tling; ever since the establishment of a 


Five weeks ago, reinforced North Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao troops rcoccu- 
pied the plain — and this time theyjdccid- 
ed to go farther. After pausing to resup- 
ply, the Communists moved southeast. 
Late last week government forces aban- 
doned Sam Thong to the Communists, 
and North Vietnamese troops were re- 
ported on the verge of attacking the CIA 
center at Long Cheng. 

With the government forces in se- 
rious trouble, Vientiane sfcnt in rein- 
forcements, including a number of ex- 
tremely young conscripts. Unexpectedly, 
several hundred Thai mercenaries were 
airlifted into Long Cheng by Air Amer- 


ncutralist tripartite government in Laos ica, the CIA's Asian airline. This marked 


as a result of the Geneva accords of 
1962, news from there had generally 
been gloomy. Under the accords, the 
country's three major parties — the Nco 
Lao Hak Xat (Communist), the Neutral- 
ists und:r Souvanna Phouma, and the 
right wing under General Phoumi Nosa- 
van — were to work together in a single 
government. Souvanna held the balance 
of power as Premier, and Cabinet posts 
were shared by all three groups. 

This solution began to come unstuck 
Imost as soon 


the first time that Thai participation in 
the Laos war had been officially ac- 
knowledged by Jhe U.S. — though Thai 
artillery units and pilots arc known to 
have fought in Laos on several pre- 
vious occasions. It was a turn of events 
that intensely displeased doves in Wash- 
ington. “It's too bad,” said Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman 
J.W. Fulbrighjt. “It’s a very unsettling 
element.” 


As the Communist pressure mounted, 

as it was pieced to- a Pathet Lao emissary flew into Vien- 
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Phouma. It was assumed that the mes- 
sage included a proposal calling for a 
conference of Laotian political factions 
on the question of a settlement, and 
for an end to U.S. bombing in Laos. 
In the past, Souvanna has countered 
such proposals by insisting that North 
Vietnamese troops first be withdrawn 
from his country; this time, in the face 
of the North Vietnamese advance to- 
ward Long Cheng, there was a faint 
/-A chance that Souvanna might agree to 
talks with the Pathet Lao (which is led 
by his half brother Prince Souphanou- 
vong). Despite the increased pressure, 
Vientiane remained ' characteristically 
tranquil. Even the news of Sihanouk’s 
overthrow failed to stir much of a re- 
action. Most attention was focused on 
the flamboyant wedding of Souvanna 
Phouma’s son to a Thai model, an event 
^ attended by smiling representatives of 
Western and Communist powers. 

A Smile from Thieu 

The parallel crises in Indochina 
evoked strikingly cautious comments. 
Where Cambodia was concerned, of- 
ficials were wary of pronouncements be- 
cause no one could firmly count Si- 
hanouk out for good. Given his pop- 
ular support and his penchant for the 
surprise initiative, Sihanouk may well 
remain an important factor in Cam- 
bodian politics for some time to conic. 
To be sure, he was not giving up with- 
out a fight. In Peking, he charged that 
his removal had been “absolutely il- 
legal” and demanded a referendum 
under neutral supervision. Both Moscow 
and Peking emphasized that they still 
considered Sihanouk to be Cambodia’s 
chief of state. In Washington, Cam- 
bodia’s stability is considered essential 
to peace in Southeast Asia. 

For that reason, a ranking White 
House official said: “We’re not going 
to take any action that could foul us 


up, Wc’rc playing it cool.” In Saigon, 
where Sihanouk has long been con- 
sidered a Communist dupe, there was un- 
disguised pleasure. South Viet Nam’s 
President Nguyen Van Thieu had just 
finished telling a group of Asian news- 
men, “We can be friendly with a neu- 
tral country, but ‘neutral’ does not mean f 
being in complicity with the enemy,” 
when an aide handed him the news of Si- 
hanouk’s downfall. Thieu broke into a 
broad grin. 

Hanoi’s response was, naturally, less 
enthusiastic. North Vietnamese successes 
in Laos seemed to be offset by the un- 
certain situation in Cambodia. Without 
a guaranteed border sanctuary, Com- 
munist forces could expect severe dif- 
ficulties, particularly if Cambodian forc- 
es started acting in conjunction with 
allied troops. Would North Viet Nam 
fight to keep the sanctuary? That may 
not be necessary. In any case, for the 
time being Hanoi appears to be keep- 
ing the fighting in South Viet Nam at 
a low level. Ho Chi Minh’s death last 
September may well be the reason. Sir 
Robert Scott, former British Commis- 
sioner General for Southeast Asia, notes 
in Foreign Aflatrs that the new leaders 
in Hanoi “do not now feel the same ur- 
gency to translate Ho’s vision into re- 
ality in his lifetime.” Acids Scott: “There 
is no purpose to be served by shedding 
too much blood to win what ‘they ex- 
pect to win anyway.” 

Plus and Minus 

In terms of the Viet Nam conflict, 
last week’s developments appear to leave 
Washington with one questionable plus 
—Cambodia — and one probable minus 
—Laos. Whatever may happen in Laos, 
the U.S. is extremely unlikely to use 
ground troops — as Senator Fulbright in- 
formed the world last week by releas- 
ing secret testimony by Secretary of 
State William Rogers. Rogers said that 


the Nixon Administration had “no pres- 
ent plans” to send G.I.s to Laos even if 
Communist troops threatened to overrun 
it. Nonetheless, Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird indicated that the U.S. would 
probably continue to bomb the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, Cambodia could be a plus 
— over the short run, at least — provided 
the situation does not degenerate into an- 
archy and prompt a panicky Hanoi to 
mount a full-scale invasion. (Sihanouk 
was useful in that he kept Cambodia sta- 
ble. If the new regime swings vio- 
lently anti-Communist, there could be 
serious trouble.) Hanoi, too, had a 
mixed week, with a definite plus in 
Laos all but outweighed by a possible 
minus in Cambodia. The survival of 
the sanctuary in Cambodia is now in 
question; supplies coming through Si- 
hanoukvillc reportedly have been 
slowed, and some Communist troops 
may soon begin to feel the pinch of 
hunger. 

One positive factor for everybody 
would be a multinational peace con- 
ference whose aim would be a set- 
tlement embracing alt of Indochina. The 
Soviets have opposed reconvening the 
14 nation Geneva parley until the U.S. 
stops its bombing in Laos; the dangers 
posed by Sihanouk’s departure from 
the scene could persuade them to drop 
their opposition. Hanoi, with its lifeline 
in Cambodia endangered, now has more 
reason to come to the bargaining table. 
A more remote possibility is that the 
Communist Chinese, whose foreign pol- 
icy is no longer distorted by the lunatic 
frenzies of the Cultural Revolution, 
might be persuaded to join. Last week’s 
demonstration of Indochina’s chronic in- 
stability may eventually prove persuasive 
enough to bring all the nations con- 
cerned to the bargaining table. Nothing, 
in all likelihood, could do more to please 
Norodom Sihanouk, or Souvanna Phou- 
ma, or Richard Nixon. 
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Vsefncssn Is a Continuing' 
Tb'mocSv — : R flik© Mcsnsfsslcl 

^ - V. nM MA on flip Pathet 
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By ROGER HAWTHORNE 
Gazette Staff Writer 

"It will be a near miracle" if 
American troops are withdrawn 
from Southeast Asia within the 
next 15-20 months, U. S. Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
says. 

M I wish it would happen, I 
wish they could be gotten out 
sooner because 1 think becoming 
involved in Vietnam was a mis- 
take and a continuing tragedy 
the Montana Senator says, with 

drawn on any large scale be- 
cause of developments in Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 


namese on the Pathet Lao's 
side. What is being done on our 


southwestward toward Muang 
Khuoa about 40 miles. the Royal Laotian side, is 

"That brings them within 20 ■ be ,’ done by American planes 
miles of the Thai border. , lrnm M<in tribesmen under 


"THEY (the Chinese) have 
about 8,000-10,000 labor troops 
and antiaircraft personnel 
guarding these roads. They have 
not participated actively except 
in defensive actions In that area 
in the extreme northern part of 
Laos. 

"The North Vietnamese, ac- 
cording to the President, have 
67,000 troops. The Pathet Lao 


i from’ Meo tribesmen 
General Vang Pao. _ 

Mansfield admits that the 
'Central Intelligence Agency ^ 

"has-contat^-WitrVang-Eaols. 

Meo Army. "I think those con 


MANSFIELD stopped in Bil- 
lings during the Senate break for 
Easter. j> 

“As far as Vietnam is con-, 
cemed, the question why we are 
there is one that has plagued me 
' for many years. We shouldn’t be 
there. 

“As of last Thursday, therej 
were something on the order ofj 
318,000 casualties in Vietnam i 
alone. / 

"Approximately 50,000 were! 
deaths, 42,000 combat deaths! 
and 8,000 noncombat deaths.! 
The rest were wounded. 

"WE HAVE spent well over- 
1 |100 billion in that war to date 
and now we have the situation In 
Laos which is taking more in the 
. way of our resources. 

"The Pathet Lao and the 
North Vietnamese have ad- 
vanced beyond the Plain of 
Jars. They are within 20 miles, I 
understand, of the Royal Lao- 
tian capital of Luang Prabang. 

"The Chinese have built a 
road down from Muong Leo in 
Yunnan Province (in China) to 
Muong Nhie. They have built an 
extension eastward toward' Dlen 
Bien Phu some 25 miles and one , 
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the Cooper-Church resolution 
which forbade the use of U.S. 
; Combat troops In Laos and Thal- 
;j land unless it was with Congres- 
, sional assent. 

, "The administration support- 
;,edthat amendment. 


meu mmj. * — . 

tacts are remaining constant ana 
have been thy last three or four 
years. 

“We have become aware ot 
that recently. 

"IT IS NOT public knowledge . 
but we have had Mr. (Richard)' 
Helms (director of the CIA) be- 
I fore us so we have a pretty good 
I idea what the situation is there. 

■*We do not intend to become 
involved CIA or otherwise, and 
the Cooper-Church amendment 
will be adhered to.” 


"1 


_ . } News reports say Vang Pao 

.. DO NOT expect that any j ^ 40 m Meo tribesmen in his 
ground troops will be used, but , army |W hich Is supported wholly 
it appears that air attacks have ^ ^ the army locat- 


been stepped up Jn an attempt^, 

to reinforce (General) Vang 
Pao’s so-called clandestine 
army. 

"But the North Vietnamese 
and the Pathet Lao keep on 
coming. 

. M ][f they stop where they are 
now, it will be a remarking of 
the old line (during the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s) and 
maybe it will hold for 2-3 
months until the rainy season 
ends. 

“Then the other side will go 
back to the line to which they 
used to advance in other years. 

"IT’S A terrible war in that 
country because the Laotlons 
are probably the most peaceful 
people in the world and the 
world’s worst lighters. 

"The fighting being done is 
being done by tbr North . VkK 
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eastern provinces of Cambodia 
clear over the northern frontier 
to the provincecs of Cambodia 
clear over the northern frontier 
to the province of Batdambang 
on the Thai frontier. 

"What will happen now may 
well mean that the Chinese will 
support Sihanouk. He may line 
up with the people who used to 
be his enemies— the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese. 

"It might well be a new ball- 
game as far as Cambodia is con- 
cerned, 

‘ "As far as we are concerned, I 
don’t think we ought to send in 
any troops or offer any aid but 
stay clear of it completely. 

"I HAVE approved the Presi- 
dent’s phased withdraw out of 
/Vietnam . My only complaint Is 
that it isn’t fast enough. 

"However, the situation 
which has developed in Laos and 
Cambodia may well bring about 
a stop to even that much with- 
drawal because a situation 
might develop there that would 
call for the attention of Ameri- 
can personnel. 

V "It would be my hope as far as 
Laos is concerned that the two 
brothers, Prince Souphan- 
ouvong, head of the Pathet Lao, 
and Prime Minister Souvanna 
) Phouma sent to Souvanna Phou- 
l\ma and received, I believe, 
\JVedne?day, to see if they can’t 

; f. work out some sorToT agree- j 
! ment. \ 


“I WOULD hope that the ICC, 
the International Control Com- 


ed about 40 miles north Si mission, would be . 

... . { given more money ana use its 

“What you have in Laos is .! <flces to bring about a degree- 

differential between the lowland! of jy5SSdhop« that President 
Laotians and the Meo, Yaos, and, reauest to the United 

^ M, h Sdy H SEta »nd the USSR. tb. » 
t>le, Mansfield says. i chairmen of the Geneva Conven- 

»THEY DON’T Bet alone with tion which set up the " eut , r 1 a l‘. ty 
THEY UUIN I get along wiui, q{ Laos jn 1962 woul( j ca ll the 

one another. Geneva conferences together to 

'^ ho Mcos are carrying the ( ,j,ai a settlement could 

most of the fighting at this time, . ipvo(1 

doing the best they can, but it’s De „ u , s beUe( u, at it there is 

not very well. '• going to be peace in Laos, there 

In Cambodia, I think that the > ^ (n , 0 have , 0 be peace in 
deposing of Pnnce Sihanouk d and ^ two Viet- 

could turn into a tragedy. Re- , ,, 

gardlcss what we think of him tfr ' „ ran i 

personally, he did keep I "The only way that pe * 

Cambodia together and he did ! be ensured, I think, is l . 

maintain a neutrality of sorts, 'j guarantee of neutrality I 

l "He had to confront border | part ol the Geneva conferew I 

^activities as far as U.S. and , all of Indochina and Thailand as > 
South Vietnamese operations— l well," Manifidd say*, 
yore concerned. He suflcrcd ■, ' 

tisuallics (or which we have . j 

1^BfHRft0a7OOO4OO0 1 
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Fighting for Opium 


Americans whose drug addictions are 
limited to the “normal” alcohol, to- 
bacco, patent medicine and prescription 
varieties get a chill of horror at reports 


v/f 


opium dealers (who often double as roy- f 
al officials) from using U.S. planes to 
transport their costly freight. 

/ Air-dropped U.S. arms and supplies 
of 60 per cent marijuana use in the;, vtnade it possible for years for many hill- ] 
American Infantry company involved in -top Meo villages to retain their inde- ] 
the My Lai - massacre. Their spines , pendence (and their poppy patches) in 1 
tingle with horror at the word that the spite of being surrounded by Commu- 

Meo tribal faction in Laos recruited by nist-held land. Now that most of these 

the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency ' warrior villagers have been evacuated by 
Linto a “clandestine army” are less in- air, the Meos still retain hope of win- 

terested in “fighting Communist agres-* ning back opium fields again, with U.S. 
sion” than in retaining and acquiring/, arms and air support. From the Meoj 
opium poppy fields. f ' * v point of view, (his is all quite logical. 

In South Vietnam and Laos, where ! an( * upright. j 

anarchy and civil war have been going Tile an( * the Pentagon are willing 
on for years, both opium and marijuana on t ! ,e ? r y 


are readily available and occupy about 
the same place in the scheme of things 
that alcohol and tobacco do here. 

Laotian opium is a special case. Gov« 


Is “fighting for freedom.” The Meo view 
that the fight is for opium fields is more 
forthright and more accurate, but it) 
raises the awkward question. What kind 




ernments have been trying since Theo- [ 
dore Roosevelt's time to limit growth of; 
opium poppies to yrorld medicinal needs ■ 
and to regulafe international traffic in 
opium and its derivatives (which Include 
codeine, morphine and heroin). But in 
the chaos of Laos such efforts are large- i 
ly futile,, * 

Opium is the major cash crop in the ^ 
Laotian highlands, among the Meos and ' 
other tribes. In this almost' roadless I 
country, a high-value cash crop which is 3 
low in weight and bulk is an economic * 
boon. The Meos consume some of their j 
own product and think they are confer- ] 
ring a benefit, not harm, in selling it to 'i 
far-off (owlanders. - , V ; * \ d 
In the early days of AmeHdan aid to4 
|jaos it , v$'$ $ problem to keeft Laotian 


y 
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A" How the; t.S. Called Its Own Bluff 


By Denis Warner 

T S HE BIGGEST single deterrent to a 
no-limits North Vietnamese often-, . 

) sive in Laos always has been the untier- 
taintv about what American reaction 
might be. Since the Tet offensive, when 
g .I i -] American optimism and 
rmm interest in Southeast , 
rV$ ^ \V| Asia began to evaporate - 

1 quickly, the deterrent, 

has been substantially ■ 
less than it used to be, , 
but at least it was bet- ‘ 
ter than nothing. 

Now, after months of 
pressure, the Senate j 
Foreign Relations |Com- j 
mitiee finally has,.' ex- ! 
traded, and, published, , 
the admission from the Nixon Adminis- 
tratton that It has n. plans or rang 


o 


in Laos 


'•’♦inn ‘and the watchdogs of the Senate ^ministration has been quietly trying U\ 




now would be of a type calculated to 
send waves of G.I.s across the Mekong. 

In fact, the publication of Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird’s statement 
clearly brings appreciably closerthe 
end to American efforts, clandestine or 
V, otherwise, to prevent the North Viet- 
namese forces from rolling as far as 


t not succeed in getting the message 
across. This will be easier now, though 
the effects are likely to be quite differ- 
' ent. Instead of being coaxed to do more, . 
. the Laotians can scarcely be blamed if 
My begin to regard the situation as 

^Under’ pressure to show the state of 

< i aloft 




DENIS 

Y/ARNER 


tration mat n v— rr M .r 

V ground forces in Laos, even if the North 
P. itin Attfirn nnnntrv. 


I 


crouna iuiu;o in — - 

r \ Vietnamese overrun the entire country. 

,. in view of the continuing American 
5 reaction to the war in 
news can scarcely be said to be a bomb 


r'\ 

J 


"shell — cither to its American allies or . 
to Laos. But for the security of Laos » 
and the whole region it would have bech. 
belter left unsaid, or, if the Senate For-', 
eign Relations Committee Insisted on 
knowing all, at least kept secret. ; 

>■ Memories are short these days. Only 
20 years have passed since South Korea 
was excluded from the list of countries 
that came under the shade of the Am«v 
. lean defense umbrella. The North Ko-f 
1 reans accepted this as the green light 

! Denis Warner , on Australian jour- ■ 
i nalist, .has been writing about South- 
i. east Asia /or more than 25 years. 


and the Truman Administration was 
forced to do some quick rethinking and 
reacting, at the cost of Immense 
amounts of blood and treasure* 

Things are very different these, days.; 
The United States at the height of its 
postwar power in 1950 bad no , second' 
thoughts about moving to the defense of) 
Korea and its more vital interests inj 
Japan. Judging by the mood ^the n^j 
#- ******** 


fni-cps from rolling as far as Under pressure 10 snuw u.c 
they wan* through Laos. Bombing and its mind, the Nixon Administration also 

budgetary support to the Royal Lao gov- has been obliged to show l J? *‘ an< J*. “ 

ernment excepted, these efforts have thcre is no easier way than this to 

always been tow key, as the grudging lose the poker game.SnceHanoino 

admissions of casualties by the Nixon .• longer has any reason to doubt what ^ 

Administration have now made clear. -‘ Washington has In its hand, ™dth« 


' -t 


# ; 
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([Black Alliance charges fed eral 
crimes in car bombing 

The following statement was P ec * the judicial process, 
issued March 12 by the Black * incited to riot and murder, and ■ 
i T.ihPraHim Aiiian re in Chica- ... unleashed the most reactionary.; 
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I The following statement was 
issued March 12 by the Black * 

} Liberation Alliance in Chica- ( 

I go, Robert Lucas, chairman. \ 

• We charge the Federal Go- i 
Y: ver nmenfc with the crime of wan- 
j tonly murdering our two bro- 
| thers, Ralph Featherstone and 
j (apparently) William "Che” 
j Paine. 

f We suspect, although we may j 
f never be able to prove it, that j 
agents of the Federal Govern- ! 
ment were directly involved, 
probably because they thought 
, that Brother Rap was in the ! 
car. This is the way that the 1 
CIA has operated all over the | 
WllfTTJ World, from the Congo F 
to Laos, from Ghana to Viet- ! 
nam, If they are in the way, L 
» people of color and their lea- ! 

ders are mysteriously blown \ 
i to bits, with even less thought ] 
i than if they were boulders bloc- j 
f king a road or trees blocking 
i a view. 

1 But directly involved or not, 
the Federal Government is res- 
ponsible for initiating the chain 
1 of events that has now resulted 
b in this heinous crime against 
j* Black people. Just as the Mayor 
t of Memphis, Tennessee, creat- j 
| ed the political climate of vio- ; ; 
Lienee and hysteria which led to 
L the wanton murder of Dr. King 
\ 'in the spring of 1968, the Fe- ; 

I deral Government today, withi 
its repressive legislation! 
against Movement activists,' 
[..such as the "Rap Brown” Anti-'; 
LRiot Act and the Anti-Conspi- ; 

{ racy Act, and its bringing to ■ 
l trial of Movement activists on 
I the basis of this repressive le* j 
£ gislation, has now created the l 
; political climate ofviolenceand 

hysteria which has led to the - 
f wanton murder of these twode- j 
f. dicated, hard-working unsung-, 
j fighters for human freedom.] 
f For the last many years it is j 
{ the Federal Government itself } 
which has been responsible for 
f the growing chaos and disorder 
• in and around the courts. By its ! 

; deliberate efforts to muddy-up 
the fundamental distinction bet- 
‘ ween 

< crime, it has fostered disres- 


eiosed to be Involved in acts of 
terrorism charged against Mo 
vement activists, the charges 
. , .. .. , be brought instead against these 

forces in the nation. agents and the official agencies 

By sending in agent Drovoca- , them, for conspiring i 

eurs to Movement organize- ; {q the ' civil ri ghts 0 f ; 

tions, as in the notorious alle- citizen g 

ged Plot by RAM to blow up ; WE CALL UP0N THE B LACK i 
the Statue of Liberty, it hasde- . COMMUNITY AND ALL DE- j 
liberately instigated and sought j CENT CITIZENS ACROSS THE .) 
to provoke freedom fighters to * nation TO SUPPORT THESE ' 
acts of terrorism which only V DE m A NDS WHICH ARE NECE- j 
end in their imprisonment or. { ‘ ssARY TO CLEAR UP THE j 

L,n „*o „„„„ A- CALCULATED CONFUSION \ 
r rut? 'rnurir uac tti * t 



THE TIME HAS COME TO 
TAKE SOME SIGNIFICANT i 
STEPS TO BRING A HALT TO 
THIS VIOLENCE AND UNEND- 
ING INCITEMENT TO VIO-' 
LENCE BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT. TO THIS’END WE DE- 
MAND: 

1. That the Federal Govern- 
ment itself take the initiative 
immediately to move the dis- 
missal of all charges against 
H. Rap Brown as well as against 
all other political defendants, 
Black and White, who have been 
charged under the Anti-Riot, 
Anti-Conspiracy Acts and si- 
milar repressive legislation. 

2. That steps be taken imme- 
diately to repeal the Anti-Riot 
and Anti-Conspiracy Acts. 

3. That the FBI, the CIA and 
police departments across the'' 
country, immediately destroy 
their dossiers on Movement ac- 
tivists and that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigation 
of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations oif the U.S. Se- 
nate, whose extensive and pub- 
lished hearings have revealed 

1 only a small part of what is 
contained in these dossiers, be 
immediately disbanded; ; 

, 4. That whatever agent pro- 
' vocateurs have been or are dis- , 


BETWEEN POLITICAL OPPO- ’■ 
SITION AND CRIME, WITH | 

| WHICH THE GOVERNMENT IS j 
; SEEKING TO DESTROY THE | 

! MOVEMENT, .J 

j At the same time we call upon j 
j Black organizations to appoint 2 
I their own legislative commit- ) 
i tees to determine the guilty par- j 
.1 ties to this murder and we de- i 
I mand that the Justice Depart- * 
ment and all other officials on V 
I every level cooperate with this '* 

I Committee, giving it the right v 
to subpoena persons and docu- , 
ments and granting it access \ 

• to all files and information re- i 
lated to this and similar crlm- < 
es. 

In particular, we urge Move- 1 
/ment people to reflect upon the ; 

' need, for new forms of organ!- j 
« zatlons which will minimize to- ] 
ture opportunities for the enemy - 
to waste our brothers and sis- ] 

■ ters. • 3 

We cannot continue to loseour : 
Medgars, our Malcolms, our 1 
Martins, our Freds, our, Marks, .', 
our Ralphs and our Ches, • 1 

Dan Aldridge ' ‘ [■ ? u ; 

I James Boggs .. s' • 

William Strickland ■ ; ' - v 

! . Robert Lucas ■ ‘4 
• John Watson vkry‘ ! -/. 

2; Mike 


-U i*;. .- v 4*V: *. *! T . ii- • V'/.vVVi'.; 

. 1.5 ■; 

r?{ J ‘r v :•* w, m * t: 


' * . ‘ r r- ‘ 
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An ounce of prevention? 

A cloak-and-dagger operation off the West Coast of Africa has . 
the offshore oil industry agog. 

In what is perhaps the first instance of underwater sabotage of 
a mobile drilling rig, some rascal tried to sink the Kenting I jackup 
off the Ivory Coast. That’s the rig that’s destined for the Gulf of 
Suez to drill a most controversial wildcat for Israel’s Oil Routes 
Ltd. next to Egypt’s El Morgan oil field (ogj, Feb. 9, p. 37). 

As usual in such incidents, very little is known of the who, 

■ why, when, or where of the attack. 

For several weeks, the Kenting 1 had been undergoing repairs 
! in Dakar, Senegal. It was damaged in a severe winter storm while 
crossing the Atlantic from eastern Canada. 

Apparently, white rounding the African hump, something went 
awry, and the rig was towed into shallow water at the port of Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast, for a chcckovcr. 

There, it’s reported, frogmen under cover of darkness tied four ■ 
explosive charges to the rig’s hull, at or n£ar the water line. The 
1 four blasts failed to penetrate the double hull, however, and none 
of the crew was injured. There was, of course, some damage to the 
i . unit's legs. 

i Whodunit? That’s the big question now. 

» .1* 




Well, there are lots of possibilities. First off, one would suspect 
the Egyptians, but Abidjan is 2,800 miles from Cairo (crow-style), 
and it’s doubtful Egyptian intelligence is that far-flung these days. 

Someone aboard the rig? We pre‘fe'r this one, for there was just 
a little too much coincidence in the sudden detour, to Abidjan and 
the almost immediate sabotage of the rig. Someone onshore must 
" have heard from someone offshore that the Kenting would put in at 
• Abidjan. Or was some kind of hanky-panky on boards the rig 
responsible for the need to go into port? 

The industry buzzes with theories, of course. One, described by 
the offshore press as “way out,” holds that it was the work of the 
. U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. That figures, for the cia habitually 
gets the blame for whatever happens anywhere. 

Still, three governments involved— the U.S., Canada, and Britain— ( . 
arc known to fear that Israel’s sinking a wildcat off the west coast , 
of the Sinai Peninsula could well set off an inferno in the Middle ■ 

- East. And so, the speculation goes, as an ounce of prevention, any 
one of them may have concluded that it would be better to sacrifice • 
a $2.8»million rig than to risk another war. , 

Or perhaps the whole thing is simply a matter of predestination. ’ 

The Kenting l,.a new rig, has yet to drill a hole. It failed its first 
assignment in Lake Eric when its legs sank into the lake floor. It 
1 was heavily damaged in the Atlantic storm. It’s been condemned by * 
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he said were 343 “North Viet- 
namese” prisoners of war “with 
no strings attached” and said he 
hoped the DRV would accept 
them. Saigon has never offered 


to release any of the estimated 
25,000 National Liberation Front 
prisoner of war status. 

In Long Binh, South Vietnam, 
U.S. Army lieutenant James B. 
Duffy, 22 admitted yesterday he 
had killed a Vietnamese prison- 
er. 

He told a military tribunal he 
had radioed his company com- 
mander that the Vietnamese had 
been “shot while trying to es- 
cape.” 

“In war, people are going to 
get killed,” Duffy said. “This 
major told me I was to kill and 
not bring back prisoners. I con- 
sidered it part of the war.” 


> \ Dally World Foreign Department 

U.S. planes made heavy ait; strikes on Cambodian territory last Tuesday, the 
U.S. military command in Saigon revealed yesterday. The. U.S. jet fighter-bomber 
raids were ordered on what the U.S. command described as “enemy firing posi- 
tions” in Cambodia “with unknown results.” The air strikes followed B-52 bombing 
attacks all along the Cambodian-South Vietnamese border. 

The U.S. raids were the first « . j . . 

reported since the ouster of | a ‘ g n °" ^^ ga , te ' n Xu ™ 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk by .an Phong ' offered to release what 

anti-Communist military group’ 

Headed by General Lon Nol, 

The U.S. command yesterday 
also reported the second heavi- 
est U.S. casualties of this year 
in fighting in South Vietnam. 

Last week, 110 Americans were 
killed and 864 wounded; Saigon 
forces lost 398 killed and 902 
wounded. 

In continuing fighting in Laos, 

U.S. planes’ made repeated air 
strikes in tactical support of a 
“Royal Lao” army drive to try 
to win back territory lost to the 
Lao Patriotic Front. LPF troops 
were reported to be dug in on a 
ridge three miles north of the 
big U.S. base in northern Laos 
at Long Cheng. 

The government of Thailand 
yesterday requested the recon- 
vening of the 1962 Geneva Con- 
ference on Laos. The Thai For- 
eign Ministry accused the. De- 
mocratic Republic of Vietnam 
of sending troops into Laos but 
continues to deny U.S. news re- 
ports that thousands of Thai ■ 
troops are fighting there on the 
U.S. side. A United Press Inter- 
national report yesterday stated 
that “specially-trained tribesmen 
from Thailand” were airlifted 
into Long Cheng by “Air Amer- 
ica,” the CIA-operated airline in 
Southeast Asia. 

The DRV and the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam recalled their 
diplomatic representatives from 
Phnom Penh, Cambodian capital, 
for “consultations,” and it was 
announced that diplomats from 
all socialist countries will meet 
in the Polish Embassy in Phnom 
Penh at a farewell party for the 
DRV and PRG representatives. , 
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Songmy and marijuana - 

spiked 


illusions 


WASHINGTON - “A majority 
of those shooting were marijuana 
smokers but not all the marijuana 
smokers were shooting/' • 

That was how Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd summarized the testimony 
March 24 of Vietnam veteran 
Charles West, who was with 
Company C of the First Battal- 
ion of the 20th Infantry at the time 
of the mass killings at Songmy of 
Vietnamese civilians by U.S. 
troops on March 16, 1968. West 
testified at hearings of. the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, and he agreed with Dodd 
that that was a correct summa- 
tion. 


Other remarks by West, and by 
Dr. Joel H. Kaplan, an Army 
psychiatrist who also served in 
Vietnam, take issue with cretain 
illusions among drug addicts, es- 
pecially those of so-called “soft" 
drug users who have built up quite 
an argument for using marijuana. 

West said he smoked marijuana 
twice, and that the second time 
when he went on guard duty "it 
seemed to me the vegetation was 
moving. I thought it was people."* 

Dr. Kaplan, who commanded 
an Army neruo-psychiatric team 
at Nhatrang, Vietnam in 1968 and 
1969, said that before going to 
Vietnam he did not consider mari- 
juana a dangerous drug. Now, 
however, after finding that 3,000 
soldiers, or 70 percent of the men 
his outfit saw in Its outpatient 
clinic, used drugs "heavily day in 
and day out,” Dr. Kaplan believes 
marijuana smoking "could have 
contributed" to the Songmy mas- 
sacre if it could be shown that the 
’ U.S. soldiers were "chronic pot- 
heads." 

West said the men on the Song- 
my mission had included "chronic 
users" of marijuana. 

"Before I went to Vietnam," 
said Dr. Kaplan, "if I had heard 
someone saying what I’m saying 
today, I would have laughed." 
What he said was this: "Contrary 
to many popular opinions held 
. here in the states, the drug could 
cause people to become fearful, 
paranoid, extremely angry, and 
led, in a number of cases, to acts ; 
of murder, rape and aggravated ; 
assault." • 

So much for the illusion current . 
in the United States that mari- 
juana is an innocuous substance* 
that merely makes people feel 
relaxed and amiable, with height- 
ened sensibilities and sexual po- 
tency. 


Other facts brought to light by 
' the testimony of West and Dr. 
Kaplan give a cue to the preva- 
lence of the drug cult which has 
. turned off so many young Ameri- 
cans from struggling to change 
society and turned them into petty 
criminals, the prey of drug ped- 
dlers, police informers, or pur- 
poseless and pliable ciphers. 

Whether the Pentagon and its 
money-grubbing accomplices in 
the world of high finance permit 
the Senate subcommittee to probe 
further and expose the real con- 
spirators behind this chemical ‘ 
war against U.S. youth remains 
to be seen. But the drug cult is 4 
highly lucrative and where 
there’s loot to be pocketed — 
legal or illegal — the Big Money 
is sure to be there, 
its web of intrigue, smuggling, 
and black marketeering in the . 
countries of Indo-Chia is wide- 
spread. According to I. Andronov, 

A Soviet newsman writing in New 
Times of March 3, 1970, this web' 
includes such Free World stal- * 
warts as Vang Pao, the CIA’s 
Meo mercenary leader now at- 
tacking the Pathet Lao villages; 
General Phoumi Nosavan, once 
the CIA's chief "boy" in Laos 
who now lives in Thailand; Sai- 
gon’s puppet vice president Nguy- 
en Cao Ky, ex-chief of the Saigon 
air force; Colonel Khu Due Hung, 
the Siagon military attache in 
. Vientiane; and the chief profiteers 
and black marketeers in Saigon — 
all Americans. , 

—Observer 
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Tie itnamizing 9 Cambodia n 

World opinion will hold the United 'States directly 
responsible for any future strife involving Cambodia, • 
where a pro-U.S. rightist military group has seized po- 
wer and proclaimed the ouster of Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk. 


The Cambodian coup comes at a time when the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency is active all over the 
world: the attempt on the life of President Makarios' 
of Cyprus, the abortive coup against the new People’s- 
Republic of the Congo-Brazzaville the intensification of 
the CIA “dirty war” in Laos, involving the use of U.S. 
and Thai ground troops and a U.S. terrorist air bom- 
bardment. 

Cambodia, under Sihanouk, stood up to Washington’s 
empire builders and defied them. This is why the U.S. 
for years tried to overthrow Sihanouk. 

Sihanouk immediately recognized the new Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam last 
year as the real representative of the South Vietna- . 
mese people, developed close and friendly ties with the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and worked to end 
the war in Laos on the basis of the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ment. & 

. This Policy cost Cambodia heavily, in daily U S - 
Saigon air raids which killed and wounded hundreds 
of peaceful Cambodian villagers, in CIA-led armed re- 1 
belhons inside Cambodia, in U.S. threats to invade j 
Cambodia and to crush Sihanouk with force. 

Both the DRV and PRG have branded the Cambo- 
dian coup a CIA operation, and there are few who 
will doubt it considering the background of the coup. , 
Sihanouk, according to U.S. news reports, is still im-‘ 
mensely popular in Cambodia and the new regime is 
nervous about any attempted return he might make. r 
„... Nixon administration’s pious humbug about! 

Vietnamization” in the light of developments in Laos, ' 
Cambodia and Thailand can now be pinned down for 1 
what it is “Vietnamization” means spreading the Viet- j 
nam war all over Southeast Asia. ' | 

If a Cambodian revolt against the millionaire pro- :* 
U-S. General Lon Nol produces a second Vietnam in i 
this hitherto neutral country, Nixon and the CIA will ■, 
have to be given the full credit for that kind of .“Viet-! 

| namization.” 
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'Cambodia, Laos: AcidvT^t) 
for the Nixon Doctrine 
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BY ROBERT S. ELEC, AM • . WmW n vlrlU al1y invited the 

Th P Vietnam war has been vitally j Weak Cambodian forces : can prob- i •,• ot ljaos through a Senate . 

• J,J hv outside events: The . .ably do little more than harass the j." , uUon last December and the , 
3 moral nf' Prince Norodom Sihan- .Communist invaders. Still, deliberate imprecision ot the Nixon 
reI ?° , Cambodia and the sustained j supplies, and co-ordinating Inte . Although that imprecision 

Th.™ ««««. JJi. are Trail ’ Vietnam 

external develop- ». »ui ww llUi t j_ w -. 


loath to accept, cxleinal "eve p Laos remains the key.. ;j L lo t h e United States. : 

me nfcf CC anV n the coroliarv, the Receding before the powerful Com- American public opinion ; ar ® 

" Vietnam will rllrcctly 1 m„„l s t drive, Air America the a la* Amcjran Wop 


;: nf i ir p and the corollary, me Receding hetore tne poweuui ^ , AmC ri^u i 
‘outcome in Vietnam will directly \ mu nist drive, Air America, the CIAX^ing a few A 

fh d P ^nd^rcctli Ul ih^rcst onhTwoOd^ V pinnM’frlim forward ba^rudorn In: lomehow, coi 

n? n " r “ : K " 

Americans? . Hanoi can take all Laos. at, will, .• 

The answer at this stage Is a ,• Nixon Doctrine which, left'. 

resounding "Maybe!" The prospw open the possibility of armed assist- 

.are almost equally ha'anced. The ^ ^ slan nations invaded by-, 

new toughness .tiward l W Cong : tforc ign troops, is being tested. North, 

. units in Cambodia is largely o-y 'Vietnam has invaded Laos to pro- . 
the imminent threat of Communist channel of reinforcement—' ■ . 

control of Laotian supply lines. try the President.. If Laos,: 

One feared rlepnvaUon has, aU ^ W M change. • 

.however, hqen pos.poned.Ftn Though Its effect is limited, 

. Sihanouk has not ceased his brim <b Wn | lhe tra il co ii1d presumably 
’ant performance on the Asian stage. . tr renueslcd bv a govern- , 


•.continue— if requested by a govern- 
, merit in exile. But tribal Irregulars. : 
•organised by the CIA and Special./ 
Forces could no longer harass North > 
Vietnamese replacements effective- : 

' ly. -■ ‘ ’■*. ...V/ 

Moreover, the ..psychological ef- >, 
fects would be shattering. The . 
United Slates would have demon- 
slrably failed to protect its allies, ; 
and Thailand wouid be wholly 
vulnerable to Communist infiltra- 
• tion — or Invasion. Even the antl- 
■ Communist Cambodians might well • 
cohclude, that they had after all 
made the wrong move., , 

I 

. ★ 


v instead, he has within four days: ’ 

• . Denounced North Vietnamese 
Infiltration of Cambodia and, later, . 
impSy endorsed that infiltration . 

. . From the unlikely platform of 

• reking, declared that he would not 
peek to regain power aod. latei, 
raised the banner of a national 
Jiheral ion army" to regain power 
throv^hjej ’ oclaimef j a new poli- 
tical movement called "The National 
•- United Front of Kampuchea [Cam- 
bodia)." The official abbreviation, his 

statement meticulously notes, is ... 

funk. t ■ Sihanouk is now In Peking, and 

«. Though Sihanouk situ commancts i <|hft Chlncf . c have staked out Phong- 
fome popular support, FUNK is not , in n0 rlhwest Laos as an area of 
.likely to topple the new rcRtmc— . , Bpccial influence. Washington and 
•even with .Viet Cong assistance. p e ^^ n g are, therefore, met in a; 
Cambodian, American and Soulii' * direct psychological confrontation. , 
/ Vietnamese troops arc already co- Peking apparently is not primarily 
operating against Communist con- > Jn|ercfltcd ln liberating" .South; 
.•renlrations on the border, • Yj c ^ nan i or Cambodia, Hut Peking Is ^ 

v Phnom Penh can easily turn on. v ^\\y concerned to strengthen Itsv 
massive supplies now flowing to tne ; / buffer states — .Communist North 
Viet Cong through Slanoukville. f Vietnam and potentially Communist 

/ ljaos. .* .•*, - - 


A, H. 


v’ '”n ' o ' • f luvimiH w 

'■ U>o». •• • , • ■ 
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' Souvanna j 
Replies to 
Pathet Lao 


From News Dispatches 

VIENTIANE, March 2G — 
Laotian Premier Souvanna 
Phouma today wired Prince 
Souphanouvong, the head of 
the Pathet Laos, complaining 
of North Vietnamese “interfer- 
ence" in their country, 

- The telegram, viewed here 
primarily as a means of call- 
ing attention to the presence 
of the 50,000 or more North 
Vicnamcse troops in Laos, did 
not constitute a reply to Sou- 
phanouvong’s five-point peace 
plan, which Prince Souvanna 
said in his cable “we are In 
the process of studying." 

Souvanna said, “In your let- 
ter of the 22d of this month, 
you have proposed that the In- 
ternational Control Commis- 
sion should supervise the pres- 
ence of foreign troops in both 
zones. 

“The royal government only 
knows about the interference 
of North Vietnamese troops In 
Laos for many years now. This 
is a problem that you have 
chosen not to mention either 
in your five-point programs or 
in other messages." 

Asked in an Interview 
whether he thought there was 
a possibility of an agreement 
with the Pathet Lao, the pre- 
mier said: “It is rather diffi- 
cult because the given condi- 
tions are considered by us as 
unacceptable." He said that if 
his government agreed to an 
American bombing halt, it 
would be a unilateral conces- 
sion to the Communists. 

Souvanna said the present 
North Vietnamese offensive is 
the beginning of “a different 
crisis" in Southeast Asia that 
may have a link with develop- 
ments in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. 

“It is a desire for hegemony 
by North Vietnam / 1 said Sou- 
vanna. 

** - - .« «.i i 


“I believe North Vietnam 
was aware beforehand of what 
would happen in Cambodia. 

That’s why they started an of- 
fensive, in order to put the Pa- 
thet Lao in a strong position 
for conversation with us," 4 

Meanwhile, sporadic fight-' / 
ing continued around the CIA 
base at Long Ticng, south- 
west of the Plain of Jars. 

Military sources said North 
Vietnamese troops launched 
company-sized attacks against, 
two government positions on ! 
Skyline Kldgc, a hill overlook- 
ing the base, The sources said 
both attacks were repulsed 
with “very light" government 
casualties. 


i 
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structlonUf that Mr. Nixon promised to 
appoint when he campaigned tor the Piesl- 
dency. 

In speeches across the country., Mr. Nixon 
promised to name men to the high court who 
would ‘'Interpret** the law, not "make" it. 

In 11 years as a Federal District Judge In 
Tallahassee, Fla., and In six months ns ft 
member of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, Judge Carswell 
sprinkled the lawbooks wlh opinions on mat- 
ters ranging from civil rights to the legality 
of Florida’s poultry law. 

Throughout these opinions runs ft con- 
sistent tendency to view the law as a neutral 
device for settling disputes, and not as a 
force for either legal Innovation or social 
change. 

AN IRONIC COMPARISON 

An Ironic byproduct of this consistency 
is that Judge Carswell's Judicial record Is 
more conservative than that of Judge Cle- 
ment F. Haynsworth Jr., who was defeated 
for confirmation to the same scat toy liberal 
forces that branded him as ft conservative 
who was "not ft contemporary man of the 
times/' 

Judge Haynsworth was ahead of the Sur 
preme Court In devising fuller review for 
state prisoners In Federal habeas cc ' r P** s 
proceedings, and occasionally anticipated the 
high court in ruling in favor of Negroes in 
civil rights enses. 

An exact comparison with Judge Carswell 
is difficult, ns the new nominee served as a 
trial Judge much of the time, and most of 
his opinions dealt with day-to-day issues 
rather thnn sweeping constitutional matters. 
But the law-books contain at least 2(> ap- 
pellate opinions he wrote when he sat, as 
District Judges frequently do, on the Court 
of Appeals. 

These opinions reveal a Jurist who hesi- 
tates to use Judicial power unless the need 
~is clear and demanding; who finds few con- 
troversies that cannot be settled by Invok- 
ing some settled precedent, and who rarely 
finds the need to refer to the social con* 
filet outside the courtroom that brought his 
cases before him. 


enjoin the assignment to the school of teach- 
ers who were too strict or too lenient/' 

Some civil rights lawyers who have ap- 
peared before Judge Carswell have charged 
that his tendency to issue declaratory Judg- 
ments rather than injunctions— to hand 
down limited desegregation orders rather 
than sweeping ones — was a convenient use 
of Judicial self-restraint to cloak segregation- 
ist sympathies. _ _ _ 

Leroy D. Clark, a professor of law at New 
York University, who formerly headed the 
operations of the N.A.A.C.P, Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc., in northern Flor-' 
Ida, asserted In an interview today that Judge 
Carswell had repeatedly delayed school cases 
by failing to rule until pressed to do bo, 
and then by often issuing decisions that were 
palpably wrong and quickly reversed. 

"We would have a hearing and it would_® 
take several months for him to rule," Mri 

T would have to file ft motion tej ^ 


comply with tho minimum wage laws, h 
dissented, saying: "It ia my view U*at th 
injunctive power of courts should never b_ 
invoked lightly, nor should it bo converted 
into a mcro ministerial function triggered , 
automatically upon tho finding of an lnfrac- CT ATI 
tlon of tho law " ^ 

Judge Carswell's opinions tend to be 
bloodless documents, setting out the facts 
and tho precedents, then briskly coming to 
a conclusion that Is said to be within the 
precedents. 

Ho is not given to broad statements of his _ > 

philosophy, but his creed at this point in 
his career seems to have been summed up 
in one statement from an opinion he wrote 
shortly after ho became a Judge In 3958: 
"Established law, with It* im perfections, 
must. nonetheless be applied as it Is and not 
on the predilections of the court." 


WHY THE LONG DELAY IN RELEAS- 

outrageous. 

"It was my view that of the Federal District 


Judges I appeared before, Harrold Carswell 
was clearly the most openly and blatantly 
segregationist. lie was a clever and an intelli- 
gent man, bo that when he was wrong on the 
law It wasn’t because he didn’t know what 
the law was — it was because he was biased." 

* * * wrote ft political science dis- 
sertation In 1068 that analyzed the civil 
Tights decisions of the 31 Federal District 
Judges appointed to posts in the Deep South 
between 1053 and 1063. 

When she ranked the 31 Judges in terms 


ING THE LAOS TESTIMONY 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, It is 
now more than 5 months since the Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on U.S. Security Agreements 
and Commitments Abroad completed its 
hearings on Laos. 

The record of those hearings remains 
classified top secret at the insistence of 
the State Department. That record con- 
tains a great deal of information about 
U.S. activities in Laos which the Ameri- 


When Bhe ranked t-nc a i judges in ienns — ■" — :v 

of the number of times they had ruled In - can people should know and have a right 

. Ti.rlrra (a 1. *-« a«. DanAatcrl a f on i.nP nart 


favor of Negro plaintiffs' position. Judge 
Carswell ranked 23d. Her study showed that, 
of his civil rights decisions to be appealed, 
60 per cent were reversed. 

* In most of these cases, Judge Carswell 
would have had to move beyond clearly 
settled precedents to rule in favor of the 


VUll ^ — w 

to know. Repeated attempts on the part 
of the subcommittee to persuade the 
State Department to declassify portions 
of the record, however, have been to no* 
avail. 

We want it to be clear, Mr. President, 


civi^rlghts position. When these precedents that we n £Y er 


attitude or restraint 
This attitude of restraint has generated 
friction only in the field of civil rights, 
where Judge Carswell's policy of sticking with 
settled precedents until change came from 
higher courts had the result of allowing dila- 
tory school officials to delay segregation, 

An example was provided when parents of 
Negro children in the Pensacola area sued to 
break up the segregation of faculty and staffs 
In the formerly all-black school. Although 
the higher courts had not said in so many 
words that faculty, as well as student, segre- 
gation must end, lawyers for the Negroes 
argued that these courts could not have 
meant that the newly integrated schools 
would be staffed with all-black and all-white 
faculties. Judge Carswell ruled otherwise, 
"The Brown eases," he wrote, referring to 
the Supreme Court's landmark school de- 
cision* of 1054 and 10G5, "hold that the segre- 
gation of white and Negro children on tho 
boslfl of race denies to Negro children equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by tho 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution/* Ho put the 
word "children" in italics, and went on to 
state that these dcclsons and subsequent ones 
by the Fifth Circuit did not reach the ques- 
tion of faculty desegregation. 


NOT DIRECTLY AT ISSUE 

"This court can not indulge In a presump- 
tion that these Federal courts decided the 
point* of law asserted by plaintiff by infer- 
ence," he said, because staff members’ rights 
were not directly at issue In those cases. 

Finally, he declared, students have no 
standing to Intervene In such matters s "Stu- 
dents herein can no more complain of injury 
to themselves of the selection or assignment 
of teachers than they can bring acUon to 


have existed. He has struck down segrega- 
tion In crisp forthright opinions. 

In 1965, he declared that the barber shop 
In Tallahassee's Duval Hotel had to serve 
Negroes under the public accommodations 
provision of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

He brushed aside a barber’s assertion that 
he was not covered because 95 per cent of the 
customers were local people and not guests 
In the hotel. "From a reading of the act it 
Is clear" Judge Carswell observed, "that 
. relative percentages of local, rs compared to 
transient, customers may not be used as cri- 
teria to determine coverage/' 

PROSPECTS BRIGHTER 

In 1060 when Tallahassee Negroes sued to 
desegregate the counters, waiting rooms and 
restrooms In the city-owned airport, he did 
not hesitate to order desegregation. 

Even though Judge Carswell’s civil rights 
record may be fully as objectionable to civil 
rights forces as that of Judge Haynsworth, 
the new nominee’s prospects for confirma- 
tion sccin much brighter, partly because ho 
has not antagonized organized labor rs 
J udge Haynsworth had. 

Federal District Judges rarely rule on labor 
cases, which are usually appealed from tho 
National Labor Relations Board directly to 
a Court of Appeals. 

Tom Harris, the official or the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- ‘ 
trial Organizations who led the successful 
attack against Judge Haynsworth, said to- 
day that Judge Carswell "doesn’t appear to 
have a significant record on labor coses.” He 
said the AFL-CIO had no plans os present to 
'oppose him. 

The few labor opinions that Judge Cars- 
well has written reflect his reticence to use 
judicial power and his tendency not to Mr 
tend the Judiciary’s power. 

BOMS DISSENTING' OPINIONS 
* • In one decision, when ft three-judge Court 
of Appeals ordered a eoft-drink company to 


record should be published. I agree it 
contains some material which should not . . 
be published. But it contains a great deal 
of material which should be published 
if the American people are to maintain 
that proper confidence in their Govern- , 
ment. 

Almost daily the press makes more 
revelations — or raises more questions — 
about what is going on in Laos, and in 
Thailand as it affects Laos. 

Tho Washington Star, in a dispatch 
by Henry S. Bradsher from Udom, Thai- 
land, March 15, described how the air 
war in Laos is run out of seven bases in 
Thailand, sometimes with unmarked 
planes. 

The Washington Post on March 16, 
in a dispatch by T. D. Allman from 
Vientiane, reported in detail how 12 
Americans were killed 2 years ago de- 
fending a secret air navigation facility 
at Phou Pha Till, Laos, 

The Washington Star on March 17, in 
a dispatch by Tammy Arbucklc, de- * 
scribed the evacuation of Sam Thong, . 
Laos, by Air America. This story went 
on to say that there have been approxi- 
mately 70 Americans in the Sam Thong- 
Long Chien area armed with M-16 rifles 
and captured Communist AK-47 subma- 
chineguns. 

♦ In a dispatch from Vientiane March 
20, the Associated Press reported that 
two Thai battalions have been flown to 
Long Chien in U.S. civil aircraft- to help 
defend that Army base from an expected 
North Vietnamese onslaught. 

On March 23, a story from Bangkok by 
Jack Folate In the Washington Post de- 
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Daily World Foreign Department . . . 

. The Cambodian government has advised Western diplomats that it ‘^closing ; 
down the port of Sihanoukville to what it says are ships bearing JJl® Yj® 1 , 

cong” in South Vietnam. The move was announced yesterday to the diplomats in a 

special briefing by the Cambodian Foreign Office in the capital of Phnom Penh. 

A Foreign Office spokesman ! encourage a U.S.-backed war northeast of the capital of Vien- . 
also disclosed that the Embassy over all of Indochina. It said the -, tiane. 

, of the Polish People’s Republic Lon Nol government was sup- , Lao Patriotic Front forces 
I was being closed down, but ; ported by the U.S. Central In-yf have captured a Thai mercenary. 
1 ... ‘ iHgence Agency. V' flown into besieged Long Cheng 

Neither the new Cambodian ! by the CIA-operated airline “Air; 
regime nor the U.S. has offered 
any evidence of their charges 
that Sihanoukville was being 
used for arms shipments to the 
National Liberation Front in 
South Vietnam. 

Sihanoukville, on the Gulf of 
Thailand, was built in 1960 as a 
new port city for Cambodia. 


i was ueing uuacu uun h, i — - — 

denied knowing why or whether telligence Agency, 
this meant a break in Polish- 
Cambodian relations, Poland, to- 
gether with Canada and India, 
is a member of the International 
Control Commission (ICC) set 
up by the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ment to watch % over Cambodia’s 
neutrality. ' 

General Lon Nol, the airmed 
forces commander and new anti 


America/’ Angnet, admitted that 
he had served under the com- , 
mand of the U.S. military mis- 
sion in Vientiane. He said in . 
January, 1968, he was sent to 
the U.S. base at Long Cheng and 
then to another base at Muong 
Ta. - 

He said there were GOO Thai 


lorces comma uuei auu new aiiu ’ , r u a 

Communist* premier of Cambodia ■ Previously, a 1 traffic had ^to use Cheng under joint 

was reported to be on the verge the Mekong River (through South t P — 

* . ... a i ir: \ 4 a Pnnnm KPfln I 


of 'renaming Sihanoukville and ' Vietnam) to rcach Phnom Penh 

proclaiming a republic. I Thc f°, rt fac, ‘ iU f ij, S £, 

The reports, from official Cam- noukvllle today are a 900 foot 
bodian sources, said that in a / wharf reached by a 600 foot 
few weeks Cambodia’s constitu- cai^eway. Ships of up to 15,000 
tional monarchy would be de- !. tons' can discharge _ car goes on 
dared abolished. The monarch— V both sides of the wharf, but this 
Queen Kossarriak-is under heavy is a rather slow process since 


guard in Phnom Penh. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, the Cambo- 
dian chief of state, remains in 
Peking, where he has announced 
he will form a liberation army 
to overthrow the Lon Nol gov- 
^erament 


Lon Nol has already suspend- 
ed all civil rights provisions of .. 
the Cambodian constitution, un-, 

' der the “full powers” granted 
him by the National Assembly 
last week. He has accused Siha- 
nouk of being a “dictator” and * 
of secretly signing an agreement 
with the “Vietcong” to transship * 
arms from China across Cambo- , 
dian territory into South Viet- 
nam. 

Warning by Pravda 
Pravda, the Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, yesterday 
praised Sihanouk’s policy of neu- 
tralism and said any changes by 
the Lon Nol government would 


no cranes have been installed in 
the dock area as yet. Sihanduk- 
1 ville still remains to be linked 
to the interior by railroad. 

Battles in northern Laos con- 
tinued yesterday around the main 
. dlA base of Long Cheng, 75 miles 

V 


U.S. -Thai command, and that 40 
Thai paratroop officers serve as ': 
Lao General Vang Pao’s staff,/’ 
while 30 more (officially listed 
as “interpreters”) directly super- 
vise combat operations. He also 
said at Long Cheng the CIA had 
set up a communications center 
for direct contact with Washing- 
, ton. . V 

The interview With this Thai 
mercenary’- was published by 
Vietnamese News Agency of the 
Democratic Republic^of^^Vlet^ 
;nam. ’’ ’ 
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i Meos Bolster Bases’ 'Security 


i 


o 


By T.D. Allman 

SprcUl to The Washington Post 

VIENTIANE, March 25— 
When Laotian government 
troops rcoccupicd Skyline 1, a 
[hill position two miles north 
of Long Tieng, they re-estab- 
lished a measure of security 
ifor that important base and 
also for a vital U.S. telecom- 
munications station nearby. 

The station, known as Sky- 
line 2' provides a beacon for 
*U.S. bombers operating in 
northeast Laos and also serves 
as a relay for U.S. and Laotian 
military communications, 
f Military sources said today 
[that U.S personnel had been 
evacuated from Skyline 2 but 
that the station’s automatic 
; equipment could continue to | 
function so long as periodic. 
: maintenance can be, per-, 
’formed. •* 

- Early this morning, two) 

* North Vietnamese battalions 
attacked another government 
position six miles north of 
Long Tieng. The military 
sources said government 
troops withstood the attack 
until dawn, when U.S. aircraft 
intervened and the Commu- 
nists withdrew. 

* A so-called Spooky gunship* 
a propeller-driven plane heavi* 

My equipped ' with machine 
guns and flying from a base 
in Thailand also reportedly 
strafed Communist positions 


around Long Tieng last nightl 
and today. 

Military sources said today 
they were optimistic that 
Long Tieng, menaced by five 
North Vietnamese battalions 
since the fall of Sam Thong 
last week, could be defended. 

Some COO Thai troops have 
been flown there to bolster de- 
fenses. Reliable sources said 
today the Thais would man ar- 
tillery positions. 

U.S. sources denied reports 
that they were led by Ameri- 
can Special Forces. 

Other reliable sources, how- 
ever; have reported an In- 
crease In American personnel 
•t Long Tieng/ as the Ameri* 

i 


cans plan the defense of the lifamcse troops late last wee* * 
CIA base, which is also th\( regained, Ban Hat Tcu and two 
headquarters for Mco General I nearby villages that govern-; 

. ... 1 In * n 


Vang Pao's clandestine army. 

The sources said they were 
optimistic about Long Tieng 
because of what they called its 
ideal defensive position ring 
of high, government-held hills 
and because of the difficulty 
the Communists would have 
with the rough terrain and in- 
tensive U.S. bombing. 

Meanwhile, in northern 
Laos, government troops are 
reportedly continuing to re- 
treat following their loss of 
three uftper Mekong Rivqr vil- 
lages. < \ 

Pathet Lao and North Vietr 


ment troops had taken In an 
American-assisted airborne op- . 
eration six weeks ago. t 

All three villages lie on the 
Mekong, about 30 miles west 
of the royal capital of Luang' 
Prabang. Government troopif 
reportedly suffered extremely , 
heavy casualties In last week'a * 
fighting. 

Military sources said today/ . 
the apparent aim of the Com- 
munist attacks around Ban- 


Hat Teu was to cut river' 


traffic between Luang Pra-.t 
bang and Ban Hoeul 8aJ, 100. 
miles upstream. . J yj 
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The Ur r 

Nixon directly of "escalating the 
war in Laos to an unprecedent- 
ed degree.” and warned Pre 
tnier Souvanna Phouma that . he 
••‘must bear full responsibility 
personally for the dangerous sit- 
nation in the country. . 

The only basis for peace, the 
LPF said, is the five-point LPF 


Daily World Foreign Department D 

Cambodia’s new rightist military regime r |? h c ^j^^ formation of a 
Peking broadcast in which Prince Norodom S ^struggle against the Ameri- 

••Cambodian national-liberation army” to carry on the struggle agams 

can imperialists and their puppets in Cam o ia. „ Ro y a i Lao” government’s 

General Lon Nol, the Cambo- Monday* ""(Juan Doi Nhan genuine interest in a peaceful 

dian armed forces commander, On Monday « uan blunt . JJ^mcnt. 

:r c rsM P <S S ca^ The LPF accused president 

Wednesday, pushed ahead with bodia was ; staged with the par 
a purge of Sihanouk’s supporters ttc^paUon of the eUA „ 

rjtssa c ; zix zxxs 

h^onll' A^to 5E : ^, c - ia " 

turn to Cambodia the new re- ^^mrovoiit^ 

Jove e rnm a e 5 nt l has Ca tricd to remove by the TM * of ; London te ^ ^ a cease- 

prince is still popular with or CIA. g 0vo rnment of , eminent prior to natlonal elec* 

nary Cambodian people. j v. c ,m **had to re* ttons, •• foreseen by U»e ww 

The Hanoi newspaper, Nhan vation, he said, t I iffrMinititl on Uoi* 

Dan ” organ of the Vietnamese , quest full powers in order to Geneval Agreemero. 

Workers’ Party, said on Tues- protept all those demonstrators. ■ 

dav: ”U.S. intrigues in Cpmbo- He was referring to the thou- • : ,. j ; -X /%*'• 

dia show the extremely reaction- sands of people who sacked the 

arv nature of the Nixon admini- DRV and PRG embassies m . . 

stration, which despite heavy dc- Phnom Phnh two weeks ago 

feats, is still looking for ways New York Times Jy!.--: : V-v ; ' ; V' 

of expanding and protracting the Henry Kamm wrote on March ■•v' 

. war to Indochina ” The news- 14 that the mobs "were believ- • X'V.-r&'t '• ; 

paper called the Cambodian peo- cd to have been instigated by 
pic "our comrades-in-arms in the military.” _ 
the struggle against our common The Lao Patriotic Front radio 
: enemy— American imperialism.” late Monday broadcast the peace • 

1 gS Phong ("Liberation") proposals sent by LPF leader 
News Agency, the official press Prince Souphanouvong to “Royal 
service of the Provisional Revo- Lao" Premier Souvanna Phouma. 
lutionary Government of South The broadcast said the LPF 
Vietnam, said yesterday: "The asked Souvanna to call an 1m* 
danger of aggression against . mediate, complete and uncondl- 
Cambodia, and against Vietnam tlonal halt” to U.S. bombings in -s 
and Laos as well, comes from Laos, to f>ntor to demonstrate 
the U.S. and its puppets. The 
way to eradicate this danger is 
lo unite in the struggle against , 

American aggressors/ 1 ; 


ov. 

Lee* 

v 
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Congressman Links War in Laos toU.S. Heroin Traff ic 

’ i t - ...ill.:** 4-Ua - t'AQlm EOVCrfllTlGllt 


Los Angeles — (UPI) — Rep. 
[John V, Tunney last night 
[charged the Nixon Adminis- 
tration with involving Amer- 
jican troops in a Laotian tribal 
Jwar being fought over one of 
the world’s largest opium grow- 
ing regions. 

f “The CIA has committed the 
[Urritet^Srtftes to support a 
{faction of Meo tribesmen led 
[by General Vang Pao, whose 
i sole objective is to dominate 
bother factions of this opium- 
[producing tribe throughout 
jporthern Laos,” he said, 
f Tunnoy, seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the U;S. 
Senate, told the Wilshire Cham- 

I ber of Commerce, that recent 
battles over the Plain of, Jaw 


were related to .tribal antag- 
onisms and the opium fields 
are: the prize. 

The area is capable of pro- 
ducing four to ten tons on 
marketable opium annually, he! 
said, which refined as heroin 
would bring nearly $900 million 
on the American market. 

“It is not impossible to be 
lieve that our unexplained; 
actions in northern Laos could] 
be a vital link in the chain of. 
drug traffic to the United! 
States,” he continued. 

"By providing military assist-! 
arice, air support and munitions) 
to the Meo tribesmen; by rein-,' 
forcing their efforts with Thai, 
and American troops; by assist-J 
ing them, in maintainin g their 


territory, it is within the realm the l3V<S.,goyernment be 

of poi^bllity that the eiandes-1 aiding end ^betting hero 

*■».*>. Mm. hera “ hom - 




A 
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COVERS ALL OF INDOCHINA 


i. 


hais Are Only Part , 
01 U.S. /Secret Army' 



, By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

£ ; Special to The Slnr 

VIENTIANE — The Thai . 

• troops who have Joined the 
i fighting in Laos are part of an 
American-directed 41 s e c r e t 
army” which operates all 
through Southeast Asia. 

Making up its units are 
Cambodians, Vietnamese, 
Chinese and Laotians, as well 
. as Thais and various hill 
tribes, such as the Meos who 
have been active on the. Plain 
of Jars. 

Its operations extend into 
northeast Burma, C h i n a ’s 
Yunnan Province, North Viet- 
nam, South Vietnam, Cambod- 
ia and Thailand — all part of 
the guerrilla war fought by 
both Communist and anti- 
communist forces for many 
y^ars in this part of the world. 
/For example, Haw tribal 
/agents working for the Central 
\J Intelligence Agency Cross into 
South China from Laos and 
Black Thai tribesmen cross 
into North Vietnam from Laos. 

These tribes live on both 
sides of the borders, the Haw 
in northern Laos and Yunnan, 
the Black Thai in Laos’ Sam 
Neua Province and North Vietr 
nam’s Dien Bien Phu Prov- 
ince, making their .detection 
difficult. a _ 

i The pro-American guerrillas 


have killed Communist lead- 
ers, destroyed key links in 
Communist communications 
and logistics and, tied down 
large numbers of Communist 
soldiers in defensive actions. 

In Laos the secret army has 
wiped out Communist head- 
quarters and taken over prison 
camps and rescued inmates. 

On one occasion in South 
Laos, a guerrilla group in one 
night operation wiped out a 
prison camp controlled by Pa- 
thet Lao guards and rescued 
59 prisoners, crossing back 
into Thailand before the Com- • 

, munists could strike back. 

The Thai ( force at Long 
Chicn, which' helped yesterday 
« to clear a ridge overlooking 
the base, may be listed as the 
secret army’s latest success. 

About 1,000 Thais were re- 

S iorted yesterday to have 
oined Gen. Vang Pao’s army 
of Meo tribesmen at Long 
Chien. Reports from the area 
today said a North Vietnam- 
ese attack was beaten back 
and some positions previously 
lost to the Communists had 
been retaken. 

Thais have long operated in 
Laos. In February, 1967, re- 
porters saw Thai commandoes 
at Nam Bac, a Lao govern- 
ment base 60 miles north of 

i the royal capital of Luang' >. 
JPrabang, not far from the Ha- ■* 

< noi-Peking borders. ? 

J The Thais stood out like a $ 
sore thumb for they spoke in a ) 
r Bangkok dialect. V 

. i When questioned close! y ; j 
; they admitted they were from * ; 

- the Thai military. ■ /» 

} The secret army* operations , v 
in Southeast Asia arc directed, i 
by small groups of efficient . 
Americans working out of of- 
fices under cover of organiza- ; 
tions in various cities in the j 
region. * „ . •* 

. i Laos, bordering on all the y 
.'Southeast Asia nations, is' *? 
lideal for these U.S. operations. * 
And the secret army concept j 
'' fits neatly into the Guam doc-/ ■ 

; trine. 

■ Americans take care of the 
‘leadership, training, planning ♦ 
. and logistics. The Asians do j 
\the bulk of the fighUng.^j; ^ 
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fey lea® p@(?[rii®i?§ 

Daily World Foreign Department 

hoc h« m Th ? n . g ’ , tbe y ^ IA base in Laos 75 miles north of the capital of Vientiane 
has been put to the torch by Lao Patriotic Front forces, according to U.S. sources in 
.VienUane yesterday. The sources said a helicopter from the CIA-run "Air America" 
?on?rh CrVCd # lhe . sccne on Sunday but left when it met ground fire from LPF units 
■ g R, Cr basc f0 Sam L Cd ‘ , ’ i t S d 7" 8 . 0mc . what b V add ‘ had been Immediately hired 

"very Smiled '* ‘ nV ° lvcmcnt was thc U.S. CIA and then airlifted 

i Nixon Sat confirmed CSi th nt Rich , ard . sourccs said Iwo^nUre^Thai ba^- 

statements of Ziegler C th a rThal Solved 5 (1 ’°°° mCn) WCre 

••TheTh^nlL La ? S ; N , iX ° n Sald: “ this Poli«cally-embarrassing 

attemJunc * ntere ft in L a °s ... in incident makes anything clear, it 

istBovernmIn» SUSt t n n< L utra, ‘ certain, y is the fact that the U.S. 
lormnnvT ent ... has been known is in complete command of the. 

nSoKo?; 1 ( - ,,Royal Lao ” and Thai armies 

Nixon also tried to connect this and does not even bother to in- 

A5reem°ent ,0 on 0f l ^ 1962 ( . Geneva ‘ form Bangkok or Vientiane of 
Laos with a re- • what it is doing with them, 
quest for aid from the Laos gov- ' ~ - 

eminent to Thailand. But the 
1962 agreement prohibits such 
requests.” 

Sources in Vientiane, mean- 
while, said that large numbers 
of Thai soldiers (of Lao minor- 
ity origin) had suddenly resigned 
from the Thai Second Army and 


• Thong only six miles away in 
northern Laos, has become the 

i focal point for an international 
political controversy with farci- 
cal overtones. U.S. newsmen last 
week reported that Long (Cheng 
was being reinforced by Thai 
mercenaries' and other Thai 
troops flown,. jn from neighboring 

• Thailand in the CIA’s "Air Amer- 
ica” planes. 

• Both the Laos government in 
Vientiane and the Thai govern- 

. ment officially denied these re- 
. ports. 

~ "There are no Thai troops in* 
Laos," the VienUane government 
declared. 

But on Friday, White House 
press secretary Ronald L. Zieg- • 
ler said there were irfd?ed Thai 
troops in Lags, although he wat- 


In Cambodia, General Lon Nol, 
who was granted "full power" 
last Wednesday by his National 
Assembly, said in a statement 
Sunday: "The Ume of repression, 
of dictatorship, is finished.” Gen, 
Lon and the Cambodian military 
are in control of Phnom Penh, 
the Cambodian capital- - 
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'Intcusaticxal 'Limits to interve 



By TOM FOLEY 
An article in the first quarter 
(January, 1970) issue of Foreign 
Affairs, called "Limits to Inter- 
vention/’ calls for a sharp cuHback 
‘in U.S. military intervention poli- 
cies abroad and also advocates 
that the Nixon administration 
should reduce U.S. non-nuclear 
armed forces "to levels that char- 
acterized the Eisenhower per- 
iod" of the 1950s. 

Foreign Affairs Is widely re- 
garded, both here and abroad, as, 
the foreign policy organ of an im- 
portant part of the U.S. capitalist 
class. 

The positions of the three au- 
thors of the article would support 
that view: Graham T. Allison,., 
former Deputy Assistant Sccre- ‘ 
tary of Defense in 1965; Ernest R. ; 
May, Dean of Harvard College; 
and Adam YarmolinsKy, former 
special assistant to the Defense 
•Secretary, 1961-64, and Deputy , 
Asst. Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs (CIA,. 
Liaison), 1965-66. 

The authors show real concern ■ 
about the "uncertainty, confusion 
.and discontent” created by U.S. 

. . intervention in Vietnam. They ; 

note that the "broad bipartisan 
' "consensus” which characterized 

• the Cold War period in the U.S. 
has been replaced by "widespread, 
bipartisan confusion... the expen- 
diture of blood and treasure in 

Viet Nam has deepened funda- 
mental doubts throughout our so- 

• ciety... as to whether the U.S. 

• should in any circumstances be- 

. „ come involved again in a limited ' 
* war.” 


half of an ally which is the victim * This latter remark is perhaps 
of overt aBEression." one of lh e most revealing in the 

i In effect, the authors are calling whole article. It shows some of 
for the weeding out of all "com-, the more sordid problems before 


mitments” which are not absolu- 
tely vital to U.S. capitalism’s sur- 
vival. 

In the second category, the 
, authors say "there should be a 
presumption against U.S. Inter- 
vention.” (Emphasis In the origi- 
nal - T.F.). Only in cases where 
* other major powers, or better, the • 
other major power Is involved, 
should there be any question. This 
is an argument, on a very practi- 
cal basis, against the U.S. acting 
as a "world gendarme" against 
revolt everywhere. 

"Internal disorder," the third 
category, is discussed at some 
length by the authors, with a focus . 
on Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. 
They say: "the administration 
should make a serious effort to es- 
tablish a strong presumption ^ 
against intervention, in cases of • 
internal disorder and/or sub* ! 
version, even when there is out- J 
side encouragement or aid.” (Ori- 
ginal emphasis -T.F.). ■' 

The authors adopt this point of. t 
view from the following consider- i 
ations: whether the U.S. will or j 
will not intervene is likely to be 
# only one factor in the decision of 

people to revolt: the factors which 

■produce revolt are "overwhelm- ; 
ingly local"; also, reduced U.S. ,. 
. intervention would encourage .. 

' "flabby" local regimes to set their ‘ 
own houses in order, and this "dis- , 
order" is .often what produces re- ■ 

. volt in the first place. 

A different problem is the role 


the U.S. ruling class. The authors! 
argue, not very' convincingly, that 
the President can make U.S. poli- 
cies "unmistakably clear” to the 
CIA, the Pentagon, and other out- 
fits, and these agencies will toe 
the line. 

The article as a whole reveals a 
tendency in certain sectors of the 
U.S. capitalist class to at least 
recognize problems and dangers 
involved in trying to rule the world. 
It would seem that they are aware 
• that the previous policy of "open- 
ended" commitments everywhere 
simply Is no longer possible, given 
' the balance of forces in the world 
today. 

But the article also shows an 
awareness that empires founded 
on military power tend to produce 
•'barracks emperora.”, . 


Policy re-examination asked * of var ‘ ous us . 

In their words, the authors try . . cies (Pentagon, CIA, SkteDept., , 
to identify three types of cases - etc.) In evaluating a situation. The . 


where the question of U.S. armed 
.intervention would be raised: "(1) 
overt aggression by a major com- 
munist power against a U.S. ally; 

(2) overt aggression by any state 
against a nation hot a U.S. ally; 

(3) Internal violence Jeopardizing 
a friendly state, perhaps aided 
from outside." 

In all three cases, the authors 
’’ urge a policy of caution and re- 


authors strongly argue for "Insti- 
tutional ways to guarantee compe- > 
tkllon,” l.c., that not only CIA data , 
is used to the exclusion of all else 1 ' 
in determining intervention. 

As an illustration of what they \ 
mean, the authors take Thailand. ; 
They write: "There can be no ; 
question that adoption of a pre- . 
sumption against automatic de- 
fense of Thailand (by the U.S.). 


urge a policy oi caution <uiu > v- . . ■ *. . . , 

straint. The first Category, they . -would arouse anguished and deter- 
say, is covered by existing treat- mined resistance 


ies (NATO, SEATO), but "all such 
commitments deserve thoughtful 
re-examination.” 

The President, in consultation 
with the Senate, should review all 
listing, treaty, commitments, 


Virtually all Asian hands in, 
Washington would not only at- 
tempt to prevent such a change, 
but would, for a long time after- 
ward, make every effort to bring 
before the President evidence , 


calitin# Ircalv. commitments* * before tbc President e viden ce , 

SpfcWrfW Sftleiasa 20C KWflSKM* :r€WA-R»P«fW1 601 R000700040001 ,3 

for reaffirmation* the Presidents ooliev. mjeht 


for reaffirmation* — _ 
should announce l# a presumption 


situations showing him the error 
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(Who's Where 
When in Laos? 

S INCE serious debate on United 
States involvement in Laos be- 
gan, the Nixon administration's 
response has been one of more con- 
fusion than clarity. 
t On the matter of casualties, 

[ President Nixon first said that “no 
American’’ had ever been killed in, 
ground qombat action there. Then : 
an Army captain was named as a.i 
ii casualty. Then the White House j 
[ recounted and found ‘.‘27” civilian • 
l and military dead. Then recounted j 
again and found “less than 50.” j 

The latest reports indicate that 
the Centr al Intelligence Age ncy, 

!■ the Army, the Agencyl6t r Mlenia- 
I tioAal Development and even some 
T tr6o,ps from Thailand are involved 
in defense of a Laotian base at 
I, on 0 Chen. 


| American Special . Forces teams i 
F apparently are training Meo tribes- 
| men as guerillas and other Ameri- 
l eans are flying as aerial intelli- j 
1 gence observers. 

- Although Mr. Nixon has talked,] 
of' a policy of disengagement in 
Asia, the casualty and activity re-1 
ports indicate a serious, and 
possibly deepening, engagement in \ 
'* Laos. i 

v Mr. Nixon has “explained” the j 
U.S. role in Laos once, but since j 
then the public has needed a score-1 
card to tell who was where when, j 
It may soon be time for another gx-| 
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(C- Ji ro niclc correspond- 
ent Lisa Hobbs recently com- 
pleted an assignment in Cam- 
bodia, where she had several 
candid talks with Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, the ~ de- 
posed chief pf state.) . ’ 

By Usa Uohhs 

Chronicle Foreign Service 

It has become part of 
/American folklore to sus- 
pect the enthusiastic, if ( ___ ... 
clandestine, presence of the ]y of Cambodia being "in 
Central Inlclligcncc Agen- ! l perpetual danger 11 from the 
'ey whenever .a Southeast J Thais in the west and the 
Asian government rises or. Vietnamese in the east. Yet 
falls. it was clear that the prince 

The overthrow of Prince envisioned no situation that 
Norodom Sihanouk and his could cause him to relinquish 
neutralist government last;, his neutrality by seeking 
week might well justify this American military .aid in the 
now customary suspicion. form of combatants. 

There is no known evi- ‘‘Americans should leave 
dcnce that the CIA played Vietnam but stay in all coun- 
any role in the Phnom Penh 


News Analysis 


under Communist control 
and Cambodia ruled from 
Peking, it would be .only a 
matter of time before the 
American presence would be 
squeezed out of Thailand. 

DANGER 

The prince spoke repeated- 


coup. But the suspicion ex- 
ists, at least in this writer’s 
mind. Such was Sihanouk’s 
personal popularity that any 
attempt by his political ri- 
vals to depose him would 
have necessitated foreign 

• support. 

REASON 

; If the CIA were involved, 
what would have been the ra- 
■ tionale? Perhaps it had its 

• genesis in an attitude that 
‘ the prince expressed to me 

during a private two-hour in- 
terview at his Phnom Penh 
villa last summer. 

“If the Americans with- 
draw from Southeast Asia, 
Cambodia can no longer sur- 
vive as an independent na- 
tion,” he said. “And, as 
Khmers, we would prefer the 
Chinese to the Vietnamese.” 

Later, the prince spoke of 
the inevitability of a final 
Communist takeover of all 
Vietnam. 

The prince was positing a 


tries that accept their pres 
encc. There is no lack of 
[.countries like that: they need 
the U.S. dollar. We are poor, 
but have our pride." 

,< But pride, it seems, was 
not enough to stay the accel- ’ 
crating internal and external 
'pressures. These pressures | 
Vs p"r a n g from three main I 
sources — the Army which, 
living on coolie level, has not 
had a raise in pay since 1954; 
the politically powerful and 
personally ' wealthy rightists 
within the Sangkum, the rul- 
ing party i the increasing po- 
litical and economic instabili- 
ty throughout Southeast 
Asia. 

CRITICAL 

Within the last few weeks, 
U. s. domestic awareness of 
American involvement in 
Laos bad reached a peak. 
Cambodia, sharing ' borders 


with Laos as well as withl 
Thailand and South Vietnam, 1 
became overnight a critical 
strategic prize. In view of the 
Laotian situation, her neu-j 
t r a 1 i s t stance might well i 
have became untenable to! 
the three powers that, have j 
lusted after her possession! 
for many years. ^ * 

The die was cast when the 1^ 

prince left for Paris. In a l 
swift and apparently well- ; 
planned maneuver, the gov--, 
ernment fell into the hands of 
the pro-American rightists. 
The prince, long a thorn in' 
i the side of U. S. policy-mak- , 
ers, was out. • 

II Was the CIA standing m .’ 
the wings directing this in-' 
triguing little Asian drama? / 
There is no proof. However, 
the agency puts in such long 
hours plotting and planning 
all over Asia it should be giv- 
en a little credit on the basis 
of the .probable. , ' n ; ; 


/ 
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situation that would be intol- 
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Critics At Work 




The critics of American foreign policy and 
activity! both in Congress and in the country at 
large, are endeavoring to make a prime case of j 
the fact that CIA ag ents and some service volun- ! 
leers are assisting the Laotion army build up. a j 
machine to resist Communist invasion. j 


* / . ! 

The unfairness of the criticism is magnified by ' 
the fact that it is so one sided. Whatever the j 
United States does is horrible. Americans miss no i 
opportunity to picture their country as an* ogre, j 
The other side is a matter to be overlooked. j 


; Russia has at least 4,000 "technicians” help- 
1 ing the Arab countries. She has thousands in North 
Vietnam. They are scattered throughout Africa. : 
Prance and England have similar representatives, 
not in the ’same numbers, but none the less there. | 
But because the United States has a few hun- j 
i dred men willing to help a beleaguered country : 
fend off a Communist invasion, we are a threat j 
to World peace. Someone is being misled, and un- j 
fortunately so. ■ < j 

I Entangling foreign alliances were part of i 
George Washington’s parting warning. He spoke | 
at a time when world communication was almost j 
non-existent. Today there is no vast separation of ] 
countries. The most disant are only hours away, j 
There are times when the strong must play a r61e j 
according to that biblical quotation. They cannot | 
t avoid being their brother’s kecpetv '( 
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By TAMMY ABBUCKLE 

SpcdAl lo The Siar 

VIENTIANE— American Spe- 
cial Forces officers working for 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
are leading 1,000 Thai soldiers 
reinforcing Gen. Vang Paos 
Mco troops defending Long 
Chicn, Lao military sources 
said today. 

The Americans arc newly as 
signed, but the sources said the 
Thais saw action last year at 
Xieng Khouang on the Plain of 
Jars. 

The Thai group is not perma- 
nently assigned to Laos, but en- 
ters periodically under a con- 
tract with the Lao government. 

Lao Premier Souvanna Phou- 
ma’s denial over the weekend of 
the Thai entry of Laos was tech- 
nically correct, sources said, be- 
cause the new contract for Long 
Chicn had not yet been signed. 

About 800 Thais already have 
arrived in the Long Chien area 
and the remaining 200 are on 
route. 


They are not the only Thai 
forces serving in Laos. Thai air 
force pilots fly transports belong- 
ing to the Central Intelligence^ 
Agency-contracted airline, Con-i 
tinental Airlines, and for an air- 
line in south Laos. 

One of the Thais, Lt. Col. Kru 

of the 1st Thai Air Wing at Don 
Muang, was killed in a crash at 
[Long Chien recently. 

.Sporadic patrol clashes were 
reported today around Long 
Chien, the main base for the 
U.S.-supported "Secret Army” 
of Meo tribesmen led by Gen. 
Vang Pao. Long Chien is about 
75 miles north of Vientiane. 

Edgar (Pop) Buell, the Ameri- 
can AID co-ordinator for the re- 
gion, said that between 80,000 
and 100,000 Meos are- walking 
cut of the Long Chien area as 
refugees. 

Buell, who has been in Laos 
for about 10 years, most of the 
time working with the Meos, 
said he did not believe the fall of 

Long Chien to the North Viet- 
namese would finish Vang Pao s 
guerrillas, the major force fight- 
ing the Communists. 

Buell said he thought Vang 
Pao, with the help of Lao 
Theung tribes from the lower 
mountain slopes, would be able 
to hold new defense lines. 
Communist units, meanwhile, 


men are more intcrcstc 
II better-than-average pay 
Uroing the job. 

Guerrilla leaders at the local 
level have stolen U.S. funds and 
equipment meant for operations. 
Some soldiers, especially the 
Thais, well-informed sources 
say, “talk too much to their girl 
friends” about their exploits, 
real or imagined. 

More important, however, Se- 
cret Army critics charge its cen- 
tral intelligence agency bosses 
make policy. It is alleged that 
the CIA and U.S. military advis- 
ers persuaded Vang Pao to 
“tweak the tiger’s tail” by tak- 
ing the Plain of Jars last year 
and offering Thai support as the 
tool to accomplish this. * 
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Two Thai artillery batteries were reported assembling west 
of four guns each also have ar- of the neulr alist headquarters at 
rived at Long Chien, plus Thai v Vieng, 100 miles north of 
enniiPtfV for the euns. ''I... * 


security troops for the guns, 
Flown in by U.S. 

The Thais arrive in American 


and the Thais have pinned down 
one North Vietnamese Division, 
Hanoi’s 316th, in Laos for nearly 
eight years. 

Now it is pinning down a sec- 
ond division, the 312th, as well 
as two supply regiments and two 
North Vietnamese border regi- 
ments. 

Over 15,000 North Vietnamese 
have died in northern Laos since 
1962. If it had not been for these 
U.S.-led operations in Laos, the 
Hanoi troops might have been 
used in South Vietnam. * 

Because the Geneva accords 
forbid paramilitary forces in 
Laos, these U.S.-Thai opera- 
tions have remained secret. The 
Communists know about these. 


lilC — ----- . >1 

aircraft and are dressed in civil 
ian clothes. On arrival they are 
issued Lao army uniforms, Lao 
identity papers and paybooks. 

Many of the Thais are regular 
officers of the royal Thai .army 
serving in Laos with full knowl- 
edge of Thailand and continue to 
receive their full salary from 
the Thai government. Consid- 
ered on temporary detachment 
from the Thai army, they also 
.receive a Lao salary paid from 


Vientiane. 

Sources said about 650 Com-j 
munist troops are some 12,000, 
yards from the west edge of 
Vang Vieng. The mission of 
these troops is believed to be the 
preparation of supply caches for 

the troops currently attacking 
Long Chien. 

Failure of the royal Lao army 
to reinforce the Meo guerrillas 
of Vang Pao is believed behind 
the use of the Thais at Long 
Chien. Ethnic Lao troops, wheth- 
er on the side of the North Viet- 


ier Ull UlC oiuc mv aw*v.« T.v. 

U.S. funds as an additional in-! namese or against them, have 
Centive. ! not proved reliable fighters. This 

These Thais are mostly natives: led to the formation of Vang 
of northeastern Thailand, near^.’* txarned ai ad 

the Lao border, and are therc-! e< l u, PP cd by 11,6 U ' S> 


fore fluent Lao speakers. The 
Thais are experienced fore - * 1 


fighters and some were trained 
In South Vietnam near Vung 
Tau, northeast of Saigon, 
sources said. 


But the Secret Army also has 
its drawbacks.. ' ’ . 

Americans engged In its op- 
erations have told of being left 
alone in the forest when their 
guerrillas fled under attack. 

1 They say some Secret Army 








'■ * ‘‘-W# • 


■ V 


operations, however, and Presi- 
dent Nixon told of some of them . 
March 6. U.S. Embassy officials 
here say secrecy must remain. 

"The President’s speech rep- 
resents a stage, not a point of * 
departure for us” to say more, 
jan embassy official said. ' » 
He compared the govern- 
ment’s Geneva accords policy to 
a man hanging to a ledge with 
the press climbing up his legs 
asking what’s on the ledge. •<, 
Officials seem to cling, to the 
Geneva accords as more irapor* 
tant than any credibility gap 
caused by secrecy. Said a Lao* 
'tian, "You can't go to Long 
Chien today because some Thais 
are still in, their cmlum. 
clothes.” r MM*; •: 
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Green Berets > 
Lead Thai Unit 
In Laos Action 


By TAMMY AKBUCKLE 

Special to The Star 

X VIENTIANE— American Spc- 
/ rial Forces officers working for 
v 'the Central Intelligence Agency 
are leading 1,000 Thai soldiers 
reinforcing Gen. Vang Pao’s 
Meo troops defending Long 
Chicn, Lao military sources 
said today. 

The Americans are newly as- 
signed, but the sources said the 
Thais saw action last year at 
Xieng Khouang on the Plain of 
Jars, I 

\ The Thai group is not perma- 
nently assigned to Laos, but en- 
ters periodically under a con- 
tract with the Lao government. 

' Lao Premier Souvanna Phou- 
ma’s denial over the weekend of 
the Thai entry of Laos was tech- 
nically correct, sources said, be- 
cause the new contract for Long 
Chien had not yet been signed. 

About 800 Thais already have 
arrived in the Long Chien area 
and the remaining 200 are en 
route. . .. 


Flown in by U.S. 

The Thais arrive in American 
aircraft and are dressed in civil- 
ian clothes. On arrival they are 
• issued Lao army uniforms, Lao 
identity papers and paybooks. 

Many of the Thais are regular 
officers of the royal Thai army 
serving in Laos with full knowl- 
edge of Thailand and continue to 
receive their full salary from 
the Thai government. Consid- 
ered on temporary detachment 
from the Thai army, they also 
receive a Lao salary paid from 
U.S. funds as an additional in- r 
centive. 

These Thais are mostly natives 
of northeastern Thailand, near 
the Lao borderland are there- 
fore fluent Lao speakers. The 
Thais are experienced forest 
fighters and some were trained 
in South Vietnam near Vung 
Tau # northeast . of ( Saigon, 
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They are not the only Thai] 
forces serving in Laos. Thai air 
force pilots fly transports belong- 
ing to the Central Intelligence 
Agency-contracted airline, Con- 
tinental Airlines, and for an air- 
line in south Laos, 

Killed in Crash 

One of the Thais, Lt. Col. Kru 
of the 1st Thai Air Wing at Don 
Muang, was killed in a crash at 
Long Chien recently. ; 

Sporadic patrol clashes were, 
reported today around Long; 
Chien, the main base for the/ 
U.S.-supported “Secret Army”; 
of Mco tribesmen led by Gen. 
Vang Pao. Long Chien is about 
75 miles north of Vientiane, 

, Edgar (Pop) Buell, the Ameri- 
can AID co-ordinator for the re- 
gion, said that between 80,000 
and 100,000 Meos are walking, 
out of the Long Chien area as 
refugees. 

Buell, who has been in Laos 
for about 10 years, most of the 

time working with the Meos, 
said he did not believe the fall of 
Long Chien to the North Viet- 
namese would finish Vang Pao’s' 
guerrillas, the major force fight- 
tig the Communists. | 

! Feels Lines Will Hold 



Buell said he thought Vang 
Pao, . with the help of Lao 
Theung tribes from the lower 
mountain slopes, would be able 
to hold new defense lines. 

Communist units, meanwhile, 
were reported assembling west 
of the neutralist headquarters at 
Vang Vieng, 100 miles north of 
Vientiane. 

Sources said about 650 Com- 
munist troops are some 12,000 
yards from the west edge of 
Vang Vieng. The mission of 
these troops is believed to be the 
preparation of supply caches for 
the troops currently attacking 
Long fihien i t \! \v v \ £ J "* 1 V ^ 1 ; , 
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By PETER J. KWIPA, 

[Sun Staff Correspondent] 

Vientiane* Laos* March 22— 
The American effort to keep the 
neutralist government of Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma from 
succumbing to Communist ag- 
gression in Laos has been tai- 
lored to avoid the mistakes of 
' Vietnam. 

: No United States ground 
forces are being used. Laotian 
1 government armies are being 
supplied, advised and trained by 
a minimum number of Ameri- 
'cans, many of them in civilian 
guise from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency or under contract 
l and using such, covers as the 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment program. 

Reduction Of Supplies 


Americans here jf a decision 
were given to pull hack. "We 
can get out in 24 hours if we 
have to," said one key Ameri- 
can. Others echo these views. . 

But the Laotian operation* put 
together in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, then increased in the 
I Johnson years and continued by 
the 'Nixon government, has in- 
curred some moral responsibili- 
ties. ■ - 

Purely American Effort 

On a smaller scale, the Ameri- 
cans are responsible for the 
clandestine army of Gen. Vang 
Pao, the head of tho Meo guer- 
rilla movement. This has been a 
I purely American effort, per 
formed skillfully and secretly by 
the Central Intelligence Agenc 


| took considerable liberties witru 
'some fuzzy estimates and raised 
.them to excuse a vast jump in’ 
the number of American air sor- 
ties and in at least one case the 
'use of giant B-f>2 bombers. They 
; fcel the United States could have 

_, , justified its elevation of air pow-, 

plain; American ground troop*,! C r by acknowledging the weak, 
no i«aII usniiid h<* used I ncss 0 f Laotian government op-i 


and Thais as well, would be used 
if the North Vietnamese at- 
tempted a total takeover *o£ the 
country. 

With such a threat no longer 
plausible, congressional fears 
about turning Laos into another 
Vietnam appear to be equally 
groundless. 

Threat Remains 
The threat of heavy Thai inter- 
vention docs remain. As this 
presumably would be backed by 
American air might and other 


neaucuuii vu ou^u^ ~ — ^ ~ *v 

From 1964 on, air power was tlwnigh under Uie political dircc- 


directed both at the Ho Chi Minh 
' Trail and in northern Laos. Air| 

strikes were launched from 

South Vietnam, Thailand and the quarters and _ capital 
7th fleet in the South China Sea. mountain empire.' He 


tion of the State Department. 

General Vang is now battling 
to hold Long Cheng, his head- 
- ’ of his 
is also 


position {politically undesirable) 
or by pointing out the^Yastly 
increased firepower now being 
employed by the North Vietnam- 
ese. The Communist forces now 
use rockets, the full range of 
Chinese-made automatic weap- 
ons, considerable artillery and 
large numbers of truck and oth- 
er wheeled transport. 

• Mr. Nixon’s figures for past 
North Vietnamese strength in 
Laos cilso seem to have been 


il IlCCl 111 UlC ovum v/niiiw - - 

The aim on the trail was sim- fighting for the very existence 
pie— to reduce the flow of North of his army, which is losing its 
Vietnamese troops and supplies morale and its, men. His leader- 

ship and perhaps his. very life 
are at stake. Doesn’t the United 
States owe. something to him 
and his nomadic hill people who 
have fought the North.' Viet- 


r fIowing into South Vietnam. In 
northern Laos, it was similarly 
designed to reduce the number 
of men that Hanoi could keep 
operative to threaten the mili- 
tary and political balance in 
Laos. 

In both countries, the Ameri- 
cans have learned that while air 
power can punish an enemy, in- 
■ Aiding damage and casualties, 
it cannot interdict a determined 
foe without ground forces. The 
North Vietnamese have not been 
'stopped. 

Fears Seem Unjustified 
t Unlike South Vietnam, the 
United States is not in any deep 
morass in Laos. There are no 
large bases or concentrations of 
,mcn. There are military sup- 
plies, that can be quickly turned 
jover to the Laotian government 
or destroyed. Air strikes can be 
turned off by pushing a button. 

Thus, congressional fears that 
the United Spates might get 
bogged down militarily here 
seem unjustified. 

There is nothing visible in any 
part of Laos that could keep 

Approved For 
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logistic support, it may be just i toyed with, and are lower than 
as chilling a consideration provided at the time in 

Hanoi | — — * * mmLai. it «i n /\ i 

There is a i; prima facie case to 
be made on the other hand that 
it/vas the Nixon administration 
at increased' the level of fighl- 
„,g during the past few months 
by escalating the numbers and 
the type of air attacks upon the 
Communists in northern Laos. • 

The original American escala- 
tion was made in October, 1968, 
when the bombing of North Viet- 
nam was halted and targets 
were made available in Laofv 

President Nixon, his 1 directly employed here and an- 
fi. statement ® n other. 424 Americans working onl 

the increased level of A | government contracts for a l 

aid operations was due only to j total of 1 040 Americans 
the “massive" intervention of 2 Anf fiUai* /sffin 


1967. The net effect makes Hanoi 
appear as the party that has 
been the one to blame for rapid 
escalation of the war in Laos 
when it seems closer to fact to 
say that the Communists have 
kept a rather substantial force 
in the country. 

Using only official figures, one 
can conclude that there has been 
a considerable -increase in the 
size of the American effort in 
Laos. The President’s March 6 
statement listed 616 Americans 


namese and the, communist 
Pathct Lao in a remarkable 
and mainly successful behind- 
the-lincs guerrila war? Can < the 
American government permit 
the Mess to be annihilated now? 

Moral, Legal Obligation 
The United States also has a 
moral if not legal obligation to 
continue to support within lim- 
its, the Souvanna Phouma gov- 
ernment until international 
agreement or a more local 
agreement by the contending 
Laotian parties brings peace and 
. some stability here. ■ 

The Nixon Doctrine, which 
calls for a. reduction of Ameri- 
can military power in Southeast 
Asia 1 , docs appear to discard one 
of the better trumps the United 
States used in the past to limit 
Communist advances. The Ken- 
nedy administration could and 
did send marines across the Me- 
kong River to the nearby Thai 
"‘lot*. JTheiotecpnfi^was 


the "massive" intervention 
additional North Vietnamese 
'troops. He said 13,000 Commu- 
nist troops had been p oured into 


Laos, raising their total to 67,000 
men. 


But in October, official State 
Department figures showed 330 
Americans on contract and 500 
directly on the government pay- 
rolls. This makes a total of 830 


If there was any such escala- men. Has the Nixon administra- 

U,. T_T i « « 4- _ 1 ■ iL nnn 


tion by Hanoi/ it was not known 
by the American mission here. 

"Massive” Intervention 
In an embarrassing lack of 
coordination, briefers here still 
were using the 50,000 figure as 
an estimate for North Vietnam- 
ese forces in Laos. 

- Intelligence sources here con- 
tended that they could find no 
significant change in North Viet- 
namese strength in Laos over 
the past year. 

Even the 50,000 figure Is consi- 
dered inflated by other Western 
sources. French estimates place 
[the figure for North Vietnamese 
I at more than 44,500. 

■ ' Fuzzy Estimates 

Western diplomats here feel 
it 


tion pumped in more than 200 
[extra men for the Laotian effort 
during the past few months? 
Perhaps, but more likely not. 
[The best guess here is that the 
State Department figures of last 
fall were deliberately underval- 
ued to keep the cover on a num- 
ber of secret operations. 

Mr.. Nixon's own figures are 
undoubtedly a, little low. For 
while he talks of Americans em- 
ployed "in Laos,” he says noth- 
ing about other . Americans, ! 
largely .intelligence men but also 
: some contract pilots, who live in 
{ and ‘work out of nearby ThaL 
[land. .-v*. •**<*.! . - . ...**» 
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j Questions in Laos 

The report in The Sun today of participa-lj 
tion by the Central Intelligence Agency inf 
f the defense of the Long Chen Base in Laos is 1 
| disturbingly familiar. Before the 1965 buildup 
f of United States troops in South Vietnam the* 

; CIA was deeply involved there against the. 
/Vietcon^ CIA jirtivitios against the Pathet ’ 
Lao— which has included the training and 
equiping of a guerrilla army of Meo tribes- -/ 
■men — may not be directly responsible , for 

■ the present deteriorating situation in Laos, < 

» but they certainly -have contributed to it. * 

* The conflict in Laos is already following j 
[a pattern similar to what occurred in South 
[Vietnam. The United States is there, mak-i 
•ing war from the air and through its clan-J 

■ destine agents on the ground. The* number 

. participants is even growing: Thailand has ;| 
1 sent an expeditionary force, and North Viet- / 
Lnamese troops are camped on the Plain bf 
\ Jars. The conflict is thoroughly international-, 
f feed. ’ ; [\ 

The parallel between Vietnam and Laos, 

| however, is not predetermined. We are as- 
sured by The Sun’s Peter Kumpa that the 
I Nixon administration can avoil the mistakes 
‘President Johnson made in. South Vietnam, | 
^mainly ‘because of public opinion in the 
United States. Also the attitude of Congress is 1 
Uuch that 'commitment of- United States 3 
■ground forces -is something Mr, Nixon could 
; just not get away with. 

That may be true, but no one can be sure 
and we are left with the .uneasy feeling that 
[all this has happened before. President John* 
Ison accepted and acted upon faulty intelll -1 
Igence in Vietnam. Is the advice Mr. Nixoii 
; receives superior? We suspect CIA agents 
*and Pentagon functionaries in Vietnam have jj 
[made large decisions on their own that should * 

• only have been made by elected civilians 
[in Washington. Does Mr. Nixon really have an 
! accurate picture of what is occuring in Laos? 

Is he really in control of events? Who can, 
with certainty, answer these' questions: af- 
firmatively? ■ • C 
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prams to teach critically needed skills. 
Thus, we can provide students with 
much-needed skills in fields In which 
they can establish careers. This is a most 
significant endeavor for the future of our 
country and its educational institutions, 
I urge my colleagues to Join me in *up^ 
porting this valuable program. 


SITUATION IN GREECE 

HON. DON EDWARDS 

or CALtrORNIA 

in tiie house or nnrrucBKNTATXVics 

Monday , March 23, 1070 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, tlio situation in Greece seems 
to be worsening every day. Not only are 
more and more individuals suffering the 
barbarism of a government which uses 
torture to keep its citizens in line, but 
the country which was the first democ- 
racy and remained a symbol to the free 
world for years, under the reign of the 
Junta is turning more and more toward 
the East and away from the principles 
of freedom. I request that two articles 
which appeared in the most recent issue 
of News of Greece be included In the 
Record. The first is the preface from a 
new book by James Becket, “Barbarism 
in Greece,” whose report for Amnesty In- 
ternational was the first comprehensive 
account of the use of torture by the Greek 
Junta. The second describes the growing 
alliance of the junta with the Eastern 
European countries, while still enjoying 
a great deal of military support from 
the United States. How can the United 
States, in good conscience, still continue 
its support for such a government? 

The articles follow: 

Barbarism in Greece 

The subject of this book is horrible. Torture 
belongs on the darkest side of human be- 
havior, yet In the Greek case there are en- 
. fries to be made on the credit side of the 
human ledger. People outside of Greece, es- 
pecially in Europe, have cared about what was 


If there Is not a change soon, it is dimcult to 
see how Greece can avoid great bloodshed.' 

Greece and the World: Junta Turns East 

Relations between tho colonels and their 
Communist neighbors have always been 
based on expediency, rather than on tho 
ringing denunciations of "communism" and 
"fascism" which tho two parties have uttered 
for public consumption. They have become 
especially close in the past year, os both have 
been estranged from tho West European 
democracies by the objections of the latter 
to torture in Greece and the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Two recent developments are especially 
striking. Ono is tho conclusion of a now eco- 
nomic agreement with tho U.S.S.R., under 
which Soviet exports to Grceco aro to ho 
stepped up nnd rccotvo mont-favorcd-nallon 
treatment. At the same time, tho Sovlot 
Union Is to send technicians to tho area 
north of Kavalla to look for peat (and ac- 
cording to some reports other minerals) and 
preparo plans for electric production based 
on it. Greece Is to pay for this survey with 
some of its perennially surplus tobacco. 
From the Soviet point of view, however, one 
cigarct might seem an adequate recompense. 
For the area in question Is the site of major 
American top-secrot radar Installations. And 
the Sovlot technicians, hunting for minerals 
with the aid of modern electronic devices. 


might reasonably be expected to discover e y ci ^ more, than the number of flxed-wlng 
other things as well. * * the United States has lost over 


going on, and public opinion has played a # SSIJJ? ? tho En f tem dictator- 

role. The European Press has vigorously our- !!?*?" " Uh . democracies which Just 


role. The European Press has vigorously pur- 
sued the subject. The International com- 
munity through its oragnizatlons has shown 
that It is willing to try to do something about 
it. The Scandinavian governments brought 
their case before tho European Commission 
of Human Rights not for any commercial or 
territorial advantage, but because they be- 
lieved -in human rights. Despite pressure 
from many sides, they had the perseverance 
to see the case through to its conclusion. Tho 
members of tho Commission conscientiously 
discharged their duty, concluding that the 
Greek regime tortures political prisoners as 
a matter of policy. Most important of all. 
Greeks themselves, at great personal sacrifice, 
had the courage to tell their stories and give 
their names. 

I am convinced that because of this fewer 
, Greeks have been tortured than would have 
been If the regime had a free hand. Efforts 
from abroad, however, have their limits, 
which are tragically demonstrated by the fact 
the regime continues to torture prisoners. In 
ft sense the possible International effort has 
now been made, and torture has net been 
stopped. The future U uncertain. All that 
has happened, all that is described in these 
pages c a nn ot be simply forgotten, by Orasks. 


other things as well. 1 

The second development Is the resumption 
of trade with Albania for the first time since 
the end of World War II. The announcement 
of this agreement between the Junta and 
Communist China's only satellite does not 
specify what commodities are involved. An 
appropriate exchange, however, might give 
Greece a supply of the little red book of 
Mao's thoughts in return for an equal quan- 
tity of the book In which Papadopoulos has 
embalmed his commentaries. 

The junta has also decided to station a 
permanent trade representative in East Ger- 
many, while agreolng to increase, its trade 
with Bulgaria. And Hungary has sent a trade 
delegation to Athens in connection with the 
holding of a "Hungarian Festival" there — at 
a time when tho intellectual and artisti^ 
world of democratic countries is engaged in 
a cultural boycott of the Greek dictatorship. 
"Agreement In principle" has also reportedly 
been reached on a trade pact with Peking. 

The Junta will certainly find itself more at 
home Ideologically with the Eastern dictator- 

nVl Inn tlinn h.UU .U. -I — i • . i 


IN MR. NIXON’S SILENCES IS A 
^ SHADOW OP A DOUBT 

HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 

OF NEW JERSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 23, 1070 

Mr. HELSTOSKI.' Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that we have another credibility 
gap on our hands. This time as It relates 
to Laos. 

It is well spelled out in the following 
column by Mr. Stuart H. Loory as carried 
in tho Record of Hackensack, IU H on 
March 12, 1070: 

In Mr. Nixon's Silences Is a Shadow Of a 
Doudt 

(By Stuart H. Loory) 

Now President Nixon has bared some — but 
certainly. not all— of the secrets of the clan- 
destine war in Laos ho inherited from two 
previous administrations. The United States, 
he, openly admits, is neck deep in a part of 
tho southeast Asia jungle war outside 
Vietnam. 

In six years of fighting, 400 American air- 
men have become casualties, 400 airplanes 
havo been lost — about as many as, maybe 
even more, than the number of flxed-wlnir 

nlfrvlnn U. ■ _ . . . . . ® 
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chased it out of the Council of Europe. Yet 
in the present state of the world Papatio- 
poulos may soon find himself faced with tho 
necessity of making an agonizing choice be- 
tween Moscow and Peking: "Under which 
king, Bezonlan? Speak or diet" 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN — HOW 
; . . LONG? 

HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March 23, 1970 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr, Speaker,, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam Is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,400 American prison* 
era of war and their families, r -*-: 1 ' v 

HOW long? V 


n South Vietnam, 

These facts emerged from the torpid calm 
lt of the Southern White House— the Key Bls- 
. cayne, Fla, vacation "retreat to which the 
t President retired late last week to make his 
Q Laos statement. 

Q Why not speak from Washington? If Mr. 
Nixon wanted to be completely candid, why 
not make tho statement at a news confer- 
s ©nee where his words and intentions could 
really be probed and clarified? 

^ Unfortunately, Mr. Nixon’s statement on 
Laos was a politically reflexive reaction to a 
e growing clamor for candor in the White 

0 House. It was intended to break the silence 
e that has surrounded the secret war, to show 
+ that the nation harbors no secret guilt. But 
j It was only half candid; and so It was wholly 

unsatisfactory. 

, The unhappy experience with the Gulf of 
J Tonkin resolution of August 1964, originally 
J presented as a show of solidarity behind 
$ President Lyndon B, Johnson but then con- 
strued by him as a virtual declaration of 
war, has taught Congress and the American 
^ people to read words carefully. The presenta- 
. Won of selected facts by the Johnson ad- 
ministration to bolster its case for the mas- 
„ Give Intervention in South Vietnam in 1965 
has cautioned the American people to check 
and double-check on a President's facts. 

And so, when Mr. Nixon says of Laos. "We 
have no plans for introducing combat forces 
7 Into Laos." one must look for the loop- 
• holes like a Philadelphia lawyer. 

£ . No plans? Does that mean plans may bo 

developed later? Maybe, 

Ground combat forces? Does that mean 
more ground combat support forces — engi- 
neers to build roads and bridges, suppliers to 
carry ammunition to combat troops, repair- 
men to fix disabled weapons, advisers to aim 
and show the Laotians how to fire the weap- 
ons — might be dispatched?. 

[ Ground combat forces? What about esca- 
lating the American involvement through the 
f introduction of more aircraft to fly cover for 
the CIA-trained and supplied Laotian forces 
as well as the Royal Laotian Army? 

1 The President said: "The levels of our 
l assistance have risen in response to the 

growth of North Vietnamese combat activ* 
v itiee.* 

^ dear Implication of that Motenoe la ' 


; >' } . ; t v . ( ■ 
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g secret role in the seer e 



By MICHAEL KRAFT 
Roultr* New* S«rvlc« . . . 

, WASHINGTON — Congressional crit- 
ics of American involvement in Laos are 
- showing increasing interest in the part 
being played by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and what they consider 
' the unusual role of the U.S. ambassador* 

' According to Sen. Stuart Symington,,-, 
; (D., Mo.) Ambassador. McMurtrie Godley,; 
l operates in Vientiane, the Laotian capital, 
as a sort of pro-consul, directing Amert* i 
• can military and intelligence activities in , ■ 
addition to his normal diplomatic iunc- 
Ttions. J 


Mauldin 'I*- 

Congo. Correspondents who were there 
uqnbu* r . . riA f s role was an 

,at the time say the C.I.A.S ro 

open secret. 

The American assistance was regard-- 
cA as an important factor In helping the 
Congo government suppress the rebellion, 
S tSe help of white mercenary sol- 


war 


in response to congressional Inquiries, 
the Nixon Administration has ass , 

w ! 

Laos* ' ’ ■ , ... i ■ 

Godley was assailed on the Senate,- 

„ TTniKriohf m ArkVze-'S floor recently by Symington, one of the 

Sen. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) e ^ critlcs 0 f both the Laotian in- 

'roed In on a press report t hat t hc Agency , d th ^ministration secrecy 

for International Development (A.I.I).) in ; voivemem 
iLaos is a cover for C.I.A. men. declaring about it. 
that if true "it is another sign that' we are *i Symington has been rebuffed by the 
r in over our heads." •, . ' State Department in his demand for the 

I 1 1 .. 1a > Ambassador's immediate recall to testify 

\Though President Nixon has adopted \ ambassadors imm « , 

a new policy of frank disclosure of all cas- \ . before Congress. • 

uaities and air losses in Laos and has Fulbright also wants to bring the am- 

‘ given a 4,000-word explanation of Ameri- < bassador home and sent a letter to the 

'can policy, he has never mentioned the ■ state Department backing the recall de- 

" super-secret C.I.A. y mand. 

’ But Laos has been known for years as Press reports have said there are hun- 
an "agency country," and C.I.A. men are ! dreds of C.I.A. agents In Laos, and Ful- 
.'suspected of accounting for a large pro- bright told a reporter h « though* Jho 


The agency Is also alleged to have fi- 
nanced air operations, including trarispor- 
Hon, and some tactical support for the 
pro-government neutralist forces aga 
the Communists. 

Single-engine Laotian T-28 fighters ; 
are serviced by American mechanics, al 
though the combat flying has been done 
by Laotians and other non-Americans,, 
the reports say. 


portion of the 643 Americans acknowl- . 
' edged by Nixon to bo engaged In a , 
military advisory and logistical support 
; role. 

: The U.S. operation in Laos is directed ' 

j by two men who supervised a similar 
U.S. support program In the Congo In the . 
- 1960's. 

j. Godley, now 52, was ambassador in 
the Congo from 1964 to 1966, a time 


uii^nv — --a - 

agency’s operations there were costing 
between $200 mitlloij and $300 million a 
■year. ^ , 

Silver .fleets of aircraft on charter to / i 
the C.I.A. arc said to have been providing j 
tactical support for years to Gem. Van ,‘j 
Pao’s pro-government force of Meo 
.tribesmen. ' ! | 
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Three Air America employes were 
•the Congo from 1964 to 1966, a time among six civilian fatalities acknowl- 
f when the U.S. was providing equipment ; 

and tactical air support for the central ■ . >. 

■ Congolese government's campaign ■ One of the victims, J. C. Merkel, was i 

The C.I.A. operations in the Congo ; during the Communist offensive that.' 

were directed by Lawrenra iVviln nmv a •' recaptured the strategic area. 

’^political officer in the U.S. Embassy In , According to press. accounts cited by , 

‘ vintiane but described in official docu- mcmbers of the senate, Green Berets and 

,h, chic, u« C-hA. mission. , . ^ 

The Congolese air force was supplied the C .I A. id Lao*. ■ 

with reconditioned U.S. twin-engine B-26 - " ; 
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exiles against the rebels In the eastern 
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THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


lHi'i-nlll -N.Y. r»Ht 

'Let Me Make Every- 
thing Perfectly Clear' 




riiimkir tuiity Npwh 

'Withdrawal* 


LAOS: 

I n the scruffy little capital of Vientiane 
last week, the bars and cabarets were 
as merry as usual. A few miles outside 
town, a $50,000 Olympic swimming pool 
for U.S. Government employees was 
nearing completion. And everywhere the 
Laotians continued their languid pace of 
life. Most of the time, it was difficult to 
believe that Laos was the locus of a 
mounting international crisis. Yet, events 
in that little Southeast Asian kingdom 
clearly presented the Nixon Administra- 
tion with some painful problems. Not the 
least was how the Nixon Doctrine— with 
its principle that the U.S. should avoid 
committing ground troops to other na- 
tions' internal wars-would work in its 
first crucial test. Of equal importance was 
'the possibility that the situation in Laos 
might saddle Mr. Nixon with the kind of 
credibility gap that afflicted his prede- 
cessor in the White House. 

It was ironic that Laos was the country 
to raise such large issues. For years, the 
seesaw skirmishing in Laos has been re- 
garded in Washington as a sideshow war, 
something to be settled after the blood- 
letting in Vietnam came to an end. ('The 
situation in Laos is disastrous but not 
serious,” went the old Washington quip.) 
But since the start. of the year, the North 
Vietnamese, along with their local Com- 
munist allies the Pathet Lao, have put a 
different cast on things. Mounting a ma- 
jor offensive, they swept the U.S. -backed 
Laotian Government forces from the 
Plain of Jars and by last week threatened 
both Vientiane and the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang. For the first time since 
the 1962 Geneva conference “settled” 
the Laotian problem, the Communists 
seemed intent not only on regaining lost 
ground but on converting their undeni- 
able military superiority into solid politi- 
cal gains. 



ALK 


ago, in fact, Mr. Nixon tried to head off 
Congressional critics who maintain that 
he is leading the U.S. down the road to 
another Vietnam. In a carefully wrought 
policy, statement issued from Key Bis- 
caync, the President admitted for the 
first time that the U.S. was not only 
bombing the IIo Chi Minh Trail but also 
flying air support missions for Laotian 
ground forces. But he steadfastly insisted 
that "there are no American ground com- 
bat troops in Laos” and that "no Ameri- 
can stationed in Laos has ever been 
killed in ground combat operations.” 

Distinction: The evasiveness of the 
President's language soon became clear 
when The Los Angeles Times reported 
that a U.S. Army captain named Joseph 
Bush bad in fact lost his life during a 
battle in Laos. An American adviser to 
Laotian Government troops, Captain Bush 
was killed in February 1969 fighting off a 
North Vietnamese attack on his com- 
pound. But when the incident was called 
to the attention of the White House, em- 
barrassed spokesmen would say only that 
the President stood by his statement. 
Captain Bush had not been killed in a 
"ground combat operation,” it was ex- 
plained, but had died as a result of 
"hostile action”— a distinction that left 
many Americans unconvinced. 

Inevitably, the episode cast doubt on 
Mr. Nixon's candor. And so last week, in 
the aftermath of the Captain Bush story, 
the White House went out of its way to 
salvage its credibility on Laos. First, 
spokesmen said that the President had 
not known about Captain Bush at the 
time of his policy statement. In addition 


both in the air and on the ground-at 
about 400. 

In line with this new candor, the Ad- 
ministration added that, in the future, 
casualties in Laos would be made pub- 
lic as they occur. It also revealed that 
U.S. servicemen stationed in Laos (as 
advisers, technicians or attaches) have 
been receiving "hostile-fire pay” for some 
time past. 

But even this effort at forthrightness 
hardly yielded the whole truth about the 
U.S. involvement in Laos. For one thing, 
military sources admitted that the figures 
were imprecise. And they did not take 
into account the many Americans who 
have met death in Laos while on secret 
missions across the border from either 
Thailand or South Vietnam. Their op- 
erations range from trail-watching and 
sabotage to prisoner-snatching and an oc- 
casional murder. And it is all very hush- 
hush. Many of the infiltrators^ carry 
British-made weapons with silencing de- 
vices. In some cases, the soles of their 
army boots carry a special tread that 
leaves an imprint like that of the sandals 
worn by the Vietnamese. 

Secrecy: Most, if not all, of these in- 
cursions into Laos are run by the U.S. 
Studies and Observation Group (SOG), 
which has its headquarters in a . heavi- 
ly guarded and rarely visited building in 
downtown Saigon. And there the secrecy 
is impressive. Reporters are strictly non 
grata , and Newsweek correspondents 
- were sternly warned last week that de- 
tailed reporting on U.S. operations across 
the border into Laos would be in con- 
travention of "Ground Rule 5.” This mili- 


to Captain Bush, it was then added, at iary regulation forbids the press to report 
least 26 U.S. “civilians” (most of them /on specific "intelligence activities, meth- 
presumably CIA agents working with tho { ods of operation or specific locations. A 
Laotians) have been killed by the cue- possible penalty for violating Ground 
my on the ground in Laos, Earlier, tho Rule 5 is the revocation of press credcn- 

i„ Appr-ovaotFo, Refc^seeSiOtW^^ opctaltaSi 


the dovecotem Washington. Two weeks American dead, captured and missing- 
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it was little wonder that a number of “Let us not talk uniquely about aerial 

leading Congressional critics were not bombardment," said Souvanna. “The two 

satisfied by the President’s assurances. things are tied together. In order to re- 

Scnate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, move the effect of the bombing, you 

for one, repeated his charge last week must remove the cause of the bombing, 

that “we are up to our necks in Laos” and which is the presence of North Vietnam- 

demanded a withdrawal of all U.S. per- . ese troops in Laos," 

sonnel, Sen. J. William Fulbright went a The display of verbal firmness by Sou- 
good deal farther, introducing a “sense vanna went down well in Washington, 

of the Senate" resolution that challenged but it was also fully understood that the 

the President’s constitutional authority to Communists were in an extremely strong 

commit U.S. air or ground combat troops bargaining position. They could, if they 

to the fighting in Laos without Congres- wanted to, overrun the entire country, 

sional approval. But Mr. Nixon had his And in the circumstances, it is consid- 

. supporters. “November’s coming up and cred conceivable that Souvanna might 

the Democrats have to have something to decide to strike a deal with. the Commu- 

talk about,” remarked GOP Sen, George nists, trading domestic political favors in 

Aiken of Vermont. And Senate Minority exchange for calling on the U.S. to cease 

Leader Hugh Scott scofFed: “The Demo- bombing the Ho Chi Minh Trail. If that 

crats have failed to make an issue out of 
Vietnamization. Now they are desperate 
to build up Laos as an issue. Why, we 
have had more casualties in Guatemala 
than in Laos.” 

Points: Senator Scott notwithstanding, 
the situation in Laos held far more perils 
for U.S. policy than Guatemala. And the 
nature of some of those dangers was 
made plain last week when the Commu- 
nists launched a diplomatic offensive. In 
a “peace proposal” broadcast over Radio 
Hanoi, the Pathet Lao offered to negoti- 
ate with the government of Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma on what they called five 
basic points: a standstill cease-fire, a con- 
ference of all political parties on the es- 
tablishment of a new provisional coalition 
; government, a demilitarized zone in 
which the conference would be held, a 
mutual pledge against reprisals— and an 
end to U.S, “intervention and aggression” 
in Laos. 

Following up this initiative, Prince 
Souphanouvong, titular head of the Pa- 
thet Lao, sent a cable to Souvanna 
Phouma, his half-brother, urging him to 
receive a personal emissary with an im- 
portant message. Temporarily thrown off 
balance by the surprise proposal, Sou- 
vanna— though deeply mistrustful of the 

Communists— accepted. In the draft re- _ . _ . . . ... ... 

spouse prepared by Souvanna’s staff, his Captain Bush: A curious distinction 

half-brother was addressed correctly as 

“Son Altesse” (Your Highness). But Sou- should happen, the Communists might 

vanna huffily scratched off the honorific well have the U.S. over a barrel, since it 

before sending the cable: “The Prime would be difficult to continue the bomb-; 

Minister will be happy to accept Prince ing if Souvanna wanted it stopped. To 

Souphanouvong’s message, the sooner meet such a contingency, in fact, the 

the better.” U.S. military has been drawing up secret 

Talks: Although a Communist emissary plans to halt the strikes against the trail—; 

was due to arrive in Vientiane late this and to make up for the loss with a satu-i 

week, there was considerable doubt in ration bombing campaign along the South, 

the Laotian capital that talks with the Vietnamese-Laotian border, concentrat- 

Communists held much promise. For ing on the approximately 30 points where 

Souvanna is presumably determined to the terrain allows the North Vietnamese 

preserve his control over the govern- to use trucks and other heavy equipment, 

ment, while the Communists want to es- How effective that would be in chok- 
tablish a coalition that reflects the “new ing off the flow of Communist troops and 

realities” of the military situation. More- equipment to South Vietnam, however, 

over, the Communists have demanded is open to considerable doubt. And 

an end to the U.S, air strikes as a pre- should a peaceful settlement be bought 

condition for talks, and Souvanna last in Laos at the expense of the U.S. posi-j 

week insisted that the air attacks would tion in Vietnam, the result would be a; 

be called off only if the North Vietnam- damaging setback for the Nixon Doctrine 1 

ese wit^jJrTOcfTO 2 (W/fe/tSt: CIA-RDP80-01601R000700040001-3 
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Laos: Old War, New Dispute 



C XCUI’T (or occasional Communis! Warren. Unsh was. l.chmil (he lines, 4lboul ^ slan d s till cease-fire and a 

t patrols that stole to within a few tan-| and therefore a victim only of *•<»-_• crcncc 0 f all Lao factions aimed at 
talizing miles of Luangprabang and tile enemy action ; most assuredly, War- 0 . a ncw coa lition government 
Vientiane, there was little military move- ren said, he was not on a combat. • vicn ° ianc Thcrc was> 0 f course, one 
ment in Laos last week. Exhausted after operation, or m a combat^ .situation, nt jj,j on: a u.S. withdrawal from 

their defeat by Pathet Lao and North or even in combat. Somehow, ofP Prcmlcr souvanna Phouma said - 

Vietnamese troops on the Plain of Jars, course, Bush had won several deco-. was „ rcady for a cease-fire,” 

General Vang Pao's U.S.-supported Mco rations, including a posthumous s ,vcr u , muc h to Washington’s relief, he re- 
guerrillas retired into their mountains Star, for gallantry in action am!, as « d j scuss CVC n a U.S. bombing 
to rest and regroup. Almost nothing his letters to his wile ^ indicate (see s)ial j on lln til Hanoi agreed to withdraw 
stirred on the ground in northern Laos, box, pane 12), ic would have been un acknowledged force of 67.000 

except for some 20.000 Meo, many of the last to say that he had not been • v. 'yyrhitc House accounting) m 
them families of Pao’s warriors, who) in a “combat situation. .inns These troops, of course, were ig- 

began “walking out" of their hillside en- In its eagerness to recoup the situ-. ‘j j n t ^ c p a thct Lao proposal, 
claves towards the Thai border and rcl- ation, the White House hurriedly re- prince’s public line comforted 

ativc safety from the new Communist- veated that at least 26 American c . 1 ' , Washington but one high Administra- 
push that they fear will come. Edgar|vilians had died one way or another in tion 0 mcial confesses that “we still don’t 
“Pop’’ Buell, U.S. aid coordinator in! the Laotian war. They included three know w hat Souphanouvong may he tell* 

Laos, estimates that disease or enemy ac-, members of the International Voluntary . .. - ^ brother.” Eventually, the 

tion will take 20% of the Mco ref- Service, a Peace Corps-style group sup- ,n b ' . an EOVcrn mc n t could bend to Com- 

ugees during their 15-day march-by- ported in part by the State Department, V . £ ressurc an d ask the U.S. to 
night, hidc-by-day trek west. The others worked for Air America,/™ i he bombing. In that ease, Wash- 

Despite the lull, the conflict was still! the CIA’s Asian airline, Moving fur- . would face a hard choice. It 

the object of fascination and contro- (her, the President ordered U.S. com- *"*>.. . . r(sk ft po ij t j ca i outcry by 

versy, not because of the agonies of niandcrs to report air and ground ca- . . ,u c ra jd s , or it could stop 

the Laotians hut because of new dtp- sualtic* incurred from hostile enemy TT" 1 " £ and risk giving the North Viet- 
lomatic maneuvering and the discomfort, action in the Laotian war separately ... ODD ortunity for still greater 

of the Nixon Administration. Instead f rom the Viet Nam totals, in which , . . < • war next door, 

of quashing congressional criticism ot ^j 1C y had always been included, 

.the U.S. role in the war, the White Had the Administration been caught 
House’s explanation of the extent and j n a deception? Nixon had been gen- 
mature of the U.S. involvement in Laos u i nu )y unaware of the killing of Cap- 
has only brought on a new dispute. t a j n Bush, whose death had been lost 

The Administration’s troubles began j n ,h c intricacies of casualty bookkeep- 
wceks ago, with news of the military re- j n g_ Nonetheless, it has long been com- 

■ ‘ i , DNln rtf Inre TllP PPHlirtS — l, M nuiLwlnrt Aniorir’nnt: militnrV 


namese me oppuuuim; « 

mischief in the big war next door. 

Bulletins from 
Bad Guy Land 


weeks ago, with news of the military re- j nj . Nonetheless, it has long been com- Captain Joseph Kerr Bush Jr., 25, 
versal on the Plain of Jars. The reports mon knowledge that Americans, military the Texan whose death' in Laos ojji- 
provided an opening for war critics a dviscrs and specialists, as well as ci- dally did not occur in "a combat situ - 
like Senator George McGovern, who viliisns, have died in Laos under enemy ation,” saw much action nonetheless. 
seized on B-52 raids on the Plain to fire. The credibility flap provided a new,: When he arrived in the country in June 
charge that "we are going down die j rrcsistiblc opportunity for congressional 1968 as an "assistant military attache, 
same road in Laos [as in Viet Nam], cr j t j cs 0 f u.S. Asian policy. The major he was posted to Muong Soui, a key 
and we ore doing it in secret." Richard challenge came from J. William Ful- town now in Communist hands. Bush s 
Nixon’s response was swift and appar- bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign tour ended eight months later, when a 
ently candid. On March 6 in Key Bis- Relations Committee. Last week, in an force of 20 North Vietnamese coin- ■ 
caync, he outlined the U.S. role in e |Tort to maintain congressional control mandos attacked his hilltop compound, 
Laos — never before admitted in detail over the Laotian war, the Arkansas Dem- a camp housing a group of Air Force 
by any Administration — as “supportive ocrat introduced a “sense of the Sen- radar specialists. The captain died fight- 
and defensive,” To emphasize the “lim- a te” resolution that the President could j„g, and was awarded a posthumous Sil- 
ited" nature of the U.S. role, he stated no t employ ground— or air — forces in ver Star. Bush's wife Carol, who lives 
flatly that “no American stationed in Laos without “affirmative action" by in Temple, Texas, with her daughter, 
Laos has ever been killed in ground com- Congress. says that her husband “ believed in what 

bat operations.” At a “backgrounder” 1 A Hard Choice. A popular and con- , he was doing.” As his tetters to her itt- 
aftcr the Nixon speech, a White House grcssional argument over Laos is pre- [dicate, what Bush was doing and jcc- 
aidc said that all of some 400 Amcr- C isc1y what the White House wanted to ing woidd not be unfamiliar to his court- 
leans killed, missing or captured in six avo id. Nixon promised at Key Biscnync terparts in Viet Nam. 
years of war in L aos had been airmen, that there would be no commitment of 

As for “advisers,” he asserted, their ca-y.s, ground troops to that country, Excerpts from the letters, made 
; sualty rate “is zero.” but airpower is something else. A ma- available to TIME by Mrs, Bush; 

/ Case closed — or so the Administration j 0 r reason that the U.S. is in Laos to to; 
thought. It was, however, immediately ca rry out bombing raids on North Viet-. 24 JUNE, # 6G, You asked how close Muong 
and forcibly reopened. No “ground com- namc sc troops and supplies heading', Soui is to Viet Nam — not close at all, 
bat deaths”? The Los Angeles Times fi0ut h on the Ho Chi Minh Trail. i but it is within sight of the Ho Chi 

last week ran Freelance Journalist Don Trouble on Capitol Hill could sc-‘ Minh Trail. There is a war going on in 
Schanche’s eyewitness account of the nously crimp the Administration’s ol- Laos, and it is difficult to tell who is fight- 
death of one U.S. military adviser, Cap-; rcac iy narrow room for maneuver in. ing who. 
tain Joseph K. Bush Jr., during aft y aos — a fact that Hanoi and the Fa- 
cnemv attack on a Laotian armv rnm- tw 1 an in annrccialc thoroughly, reallv cnntf 


tain Joseph K. Bush Jr., during aft Laos— a fact that Hanoi and the Pa- 25 JUNE, # 6B. The Lao government docsn t 
enemy attack on a Laotian army com-; thet Lao seem to appreciate thoroughly, really control but about one-half the 
pound in February 1969. Confronted ] n an intriguing and unexpected dip- country, and theyTe having to fight for 
with Schanchc's story. White House lomatic move, Prince Souphanouvong, that. From mountain tops in my area I 
[tides sought safety in semantics. Nix- the T lender, last week of- enn Actually see bad cuv trucks rolling 

Bmha&tfMN! 


with Schanchc’s story, While House lomatic move, Prince Souphanouvong, that. From mountain tops in my 
aides sought safety in semantics. Nix- the Pathet Lao leader, last week of- can actually sec bad guy trucks rolling 
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j CIA , A rmy Officers 
I Reported Helping 
• Defend Laos Base 


v 


By GEORGE ESPER 
I VIENTIANE, Laos (AP) — The U.S. Central Intelligence 
• Agency, the U.S. Army anil neighboring Thailand are directly 
Involved in defense of the th featened Laotian base, at Long 
Cheng, informed sources said Sunday night. 


*X* -X* 

They said as many as 100 CIA: 
agents, working under the cover 
of the U.S. Embassy and the 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID), are taking, 
part in the secret operation,, 1 
training Meo tribesmen as guer- 
rill as in both Laos and Thai - 
land, 

It is known that U.S. Army of- 
ficers directed a massive airlift 
Of both Laotian and* Thai reinui 
forcements into Long Cheng, 
which is the headquarters of 
Gen. Vang Pao’s American* 
trained army of Meo guerrillas 
and is under heavy North Viet- 
namese pressure. It is locatedj 
80 miles north of the capital, * 
just below the Plain of Jars,j^ 
Viet 


aerial observers, gathering in- 
telligence on which to base tac- 
tical ground and air operations. 
Sources said these Americans 
never remain at Long Cheng ov- 
ernight, but commute daily, 
leaving Vientiane early in the 
morning and returning by dusk. 
It is a 45-minute helicopter 
flight each way* 

-K* 'K- 

"We wouldn’t >want the Com-!| 
munists to capture any Ameri- 
cans or find any American dead 
on the battlefield,” one source 
explained. Most enemy attacks 
on Long Cheng are launched un- 
der the cover of darkness; 

Nor$ ^Vietnamese hit the base 


t 


o 


now held by the North 
namesc. 

In Bangkok the Thai premier,; 
Field Marshal Thanom Kittika-i 
chorn, denied Sunday that two 
Thai army battalions were sent; 
to reinforce Long Cheng but ad-! 
milted that “some volunteers” 
may have gone there. 

Estimates in Bangkok of the 
number of volunteers, reported- 
ly being trained by U.S, Special 
Forces teams, range from 300 to 
12,000. The figure mentioned 
most often is 5,000. 

* # * 

Sources in Vientiane said as 
many as 400 Thai troops, includ- 
ing an artillery detachment, 

[ were flown into Long Cheng, 
r mostly from bases in Thailand. 

, They added that the United 

* States has been prodding the 
- Thai government to give Laos, 
! more support, both economical-' 
\ Jy and militarily. 

* Americans listed in official re- 
[ cords as Army attaches con- 

staoUy fly. over Long Cheng as 


with rocket fjre_gjjxui,ay ...fnr,, t.heL| 
third successive day. About a 
dozen rockets exploded in the 
predawn darkness, sources said, 
but first reports indicated no 
casualties or damage. 

The, U.S. Command said Sun- 
day in Saigon that a U.S. Air 
Force OV10 ‘Bronco was shot] 
down and destroyed Saturday 
over the Plain of Jars north of 
Long Cheng, but the pilot was 
rescued with no rc|K>rlcd inju- 
ries. The twin-engine armed rc-1 
connais, sauce craft was the) 
eighth U.S. plane lost over Laos 
since the command began re- 
porting air operations there 
March 10. 

* * * 

Speaking with newsmen at 
Bangkok airport after seeing off 
Indonesian President Suharto, 
Thanom Kittikachom said \tho 
reason Thai volunteers wete 
going to Laos was “probably be-; 
cause Laos, .and Thailand are! 


neighbors and both countries*] 
people have blood relations. Thei 
volunteers may be cousins or) 
brothers of Laotians.” ,» 

Pressed on whether the airlift! 
of Thai Troops had taken place,; 
he said; “There may be some 1 
truth in it.” But he added: "As £ 
said, these men may be volun-J 
teers,” f j 

He also said some Laotian sol-1 
diers have "received training in! 
Thailand and returned to Laos' 
to be advisers and instructors in! 
the Laotian army.” - j 

Gen. Surakit Mayalarb, Thai 
army chief of staff, said no Thafl 
troops had been sent to Laos, j 
, Surakit was reported to have) 
flown secretly to Laos twoj 
i weeks ago for talks on the mili*i 
tary situation with the Laotian 
premier, Prince Souvanna- 
Phouma^ and his generals. 

* * *' , , i 

Vang Pao, the guerrilla gener-j 
al, was in Vientiane Sunday, 
with other top Laotian military; 
commanders to discuss the de-J 
tcriorating, war situation with 
Souvanna. 

The Premier held separate 
meetings Inter Sunday with U.S.j 
Ambassador G. McMurtrio God-; 
ley— with whom he reviewed the' 
military situation in* Laos— and 
the Communist Pattiet Laoj 
peace emissary; Col, Praditb] 
Thiengtham. j j ,v; ; 4 .‘ V i 


I 
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Su§gesfifig He Wonts to Yoke Heof Off 



Vice President Agnew last week again 
attacked the news media, as though he 
'had found this to be his best topic and, 
therefore, is reluctant to drop it. Instead, 
it would seem that by now the country 
' would be getting awfully sick of the re- 
petitive theme. 

• • • . 

THIS TIME, MR. AGNEW at least 
changed the locale of his complaint. Speak- 
ing to a Republican fund raising dinner in 
the Virgin Islands, he complained that the 
nation's news media was more anxious to 
attack our military presence in Laos than 
the Communists’ having 67,000 troops 
there. 

"PH admit that Pulitzers are not won as 
quickly exposing the evils of communism 
as they are by discrediting an American 

public official,” the Vic? President said. 

Mr. Agnew is sounding more and more 
like a run-of-the-mill politician trying to 
win notice by exaggerating and distorting 
what he considers a popular theme. 

If he were just the sort of politician he 
sounds like, instead of fee Vice President, 
his remarks probably would not deserve 
comment. But this country should be bet- 
ter served by a man in his high position. 

• • • 

IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE that Mr, Ag- 


new is not aware that the news media are 
. more interested in our presence in Laos 
than the Communists’ because the media 
are mainly concerned about our violations 
of treaties and our official deception. 

We agreed to the Geneva treaty that 
A guaranteed the neutrality of Laos, yet we 
■ have fighting men there, many as civilians 
' under the CIA’s clo ak of secrecy. 

The North Vietnamese are also violating 
the Geneva agreement, as the news media 
have reported. But naturally, immoral acts, 
such as treaty violations or Song My mas- 
sacres, by this country are of more' con- 
cern to this country’s media. 

Presumably, if North Vietnam were a 
democracy, its media >vould be more con- 
cerned with its illegal acts than with ours. 

Mr. Agnew said also that “Innuendos 
’ and smears” against , our public officials 
appear every day in the American media. 
Does he suggest that wrongdoing by our 
officials be glossed over, while the media 
concentrates on the crimes of North Viet- 
, namese officials, over whom the voters 
of this country have no control? 


i/ 


THE VICE PRESIDENT certainly must ] 
have a better understanding of our reason \ 
for having a free press even if he appar-’ 
ently would like to curb that, freedom. J 


U V^fa.v. ■ 
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Red Courier 
Takes Plan to 
■ Lao Premier 


By Laurence Stern 

Wash in a ton Post Bluff Wrlltr 


> (The Pathet Lao represents^ 

„ ™*??£jsr%2£ s.r, snsskfsss 

Laotian political Ughtrope infi^th^ at reconsl itutlng 

today. r ^ the government and ending 

He received a Pathet Lao i ^ fighting, and the other ad- 
emissary with a “proposition ( j resse( j to King Savang Vat- 
from his half-brother, Prince «wif/inrr Sounhanou 


: Souphanouvong, for settle 
. ment of the war. Then he 
granted an amiable half-hour 
f audience to his right-wing gen- 
eral staff. 

As though to buffer his con- 
tacts between right and left, 
Souvanna also called on King 
Savang Vatthana to transmit 
his half-brother’s letter. 

ISouvanna said later that 
North Vietnam has moved 13, , 
000 additional troops into Laos 
' and the current Communist of- 
« fensive could be the biggest 
Hanoi has ever launched in the 


j in 


are 

ane, 


Hanoi nas ever uwuuucu m mannv. « 
.neutralist nation, UPI reported. Vientiane: 
. [The premier made the re- 1 n,,rlnn 

* marks in an address commem- 
. orating the 20th anniversary 

* oi the Laotian army Monday.] 

.Contradictory accounts were 
being circulated over the 
status of the battle for the 

• strategic base of Long Tieng, 

1 / operated by the Laotian gov- 
\Aernment and the CIA. * 

V ;The most reliable intelli 
J gence indicated that the battle 

• was still in progress, vvlth the 
•* base in government hands and 
1 reinforcements being^ rushed 

from the south. Newsmen 
being confined to Vicnti- 
„ I1V , where there are no relia- 
ble reports from either Lao- 
tian or American authorities. 

! Within the administrative, 
capital,* the two chief concerns 
are the outcome of the new 
peace probe and ,thc political 
stability of Souvanna’s govern- , 
ment. 

The Pathet Lao— In propos- 
als announced nearly two 
■weeks ago and presumably de-. 
tailed in the letter handed 
over today by the Communist 
emissary— have raised the pos- 1 
sibility of a cease-fire based 
on the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops and cessation of 
the American bombings. But 
they have 

ment A^PWJVQadWWlRC. 
the estimated 50,000 to <37,000 
North Vietnamese troops said 


thana, . pledging Souphanou 
vong’s fidelity to the monarch 
and urging him to use his in- 
fluence to end American inter- 
vention in Laos, The Los An- 
geles Tithes reported.) 

Souvanna’s generals aro 
known to be unhappy about 
the exchange of contacts be 
tween the premier and Sou- 
phanouvong. For today’s meet- 
ting, the generals arrived just 
35 minutes after the Pathet 
Lao delegation had left. 

Among those present were 
Generals Kouprasith, com- 
mander of the region around 


Chief of 


Staff 

Oudon Sananikone; Com 

mander In Chief Ouane Ratbi 
koune and Souvanna’s mili- 

tary chief of .cabinet, Thong 
panh Knoksy. v ■■ ‘ 

As they filed out, Thong 
panh said the meeting had 
been called to "examine the 
military situation". ; 

But It would have been most 
unlikely that the conversation 
failed to touch on the ex- 
change of communications be 
tween the half-brothers who 
load the opposing sides in the 
war. 

Highly placed Lao officials 
In private conversation arc 
voicing Gonccrn that tire coup 
hr Cambodia may Increase 
North Vietnamese military 
i pressures on the Laotian por- 
i tion of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
especially if the new Cambo- 
dian government seeks to re- 
strict Communist use of its 
section of' the trail. 

‘There has also been gossip 
-^discounted in official guar- 
tc'rs — of a possible coup by the 
right-wing Laotian generals on 
the Cambodian model. , 

. |W (A U.S. OV-10 light spotter' 
plane was shot down yester- 
day over the Plain of Jars but 
the pilot escaped uninjured, 
the U.S. Command in Saigon 

lnjl.2 days.),.;.. 
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Indochina: ' 
Dominoes • 

: Are Falling 
But Which 
Way? «' 


antiwar sentiment and negotia-' 
tions positions of the United 


| Communist victory in Vietnam 
: is no longer inevitable, the hard- m 
pressed anli-Communist army 
leaders of Cambodia were cm- . 
boldcncd to overthrow their ' 
oscillating Prince and may now 
help "win” the war by harassing 


\V 


it suspects a political rather than '.'.more than 40,000 troops from, 

t .... . a military purpose. The North- his soil, it was hoped that he, 

! States," And calculating that a j Vietnamese already hold the cru- might have some effect. 

cial western half of Laos that .His argument was that If the' 
provides a supply line into South North Vietnamese refused to' 
Vietnam and they gain few ma- budge, his impatient army, Na- 
tcrial advantages from a wider tional Assembly and provincial 
occupation. , leaders might seize power and 

But by frightening the Thais . closer to the "American' 

, and American opponents of war i ca JI|P‘ , j 

and evicting the menacing North j n As j a they are thought to be ; Prince is still not dis- 

• - - ‘ ' • trying to strengthen their hand counted here as a force In Cam- 

• / , f0 ' t wo possible kinds of ncgo-l bodian politics, but the Admin-. 

Vietnamese forces on Cambodian 1 t | ation F | rstt a tac it deal under 1 " istration docs not share Senator 
soil. ■ - h \ ht% nnitrcl States wbtild iMike Mansfield’s view that his 

The gloomy view, advanced j intensive bombing downfall would be a terrible; 

less openly but with almost jj 0 chi Minh supply trail disaster. 

equal vigor, ran about as ' ' through Laos. Second, a better There is fear that Hanoi might 
WASHINGTON— While off in follows: , deal in a wider Indochina nego- "b® provoked by the coup into 

Moscow and Peking trying to get , whi i e biding its time and bet- • tiation t , ian thcy may provoke further encroachments on Cam-’ 
North Vietnamese troops thrown ting on the fa i, urc 0 f "Vietna-.;. jf ■•victnamization" should de-.bodian territory, leading to a 
out of his country, Prince Noro- . mization » Hanoi has been vclo Jnt0 a viablc po i ic y for; wider conflict in which the- 
himself, shrewdly building up its mili- Was i linRton and Saigon. ; South Vietnamese Army and 


dom Sihanouk finds 


thrown out of power instead; At ( ,tary, political and psychological 4 /< f , ’through it, the United States/ 

least, he appears to be thrown . positions in both Laos and Cam-; might become involved. But 


bodia. The inexpensive but wor* Njxon , Administration attempted j there was also a lingering hope 


His successors, led by Lieut. ■ risomc advance through Laos, seypl parries. .The most • im- .« that with a morc determined 
Gen. Lon Nol, assume the Prince’s. shocks the Thais and shakes thei portpnt was designed to quasn anti-Com.munist regime in Pnom-- 
goals of neutrality and independ- : ant j war ‘lions in the United! ;thc tfigns of new antiwar pro- >pcnh( ^ ground.forces of Cam- 
cnee, suspend civil rights, obtain 'states from their enforced sleep.; test* r by explaming^the extent bodia and south Vietnam, sup-' 


cnee, LIVU OldWS Hum U«u*i uuuivvug.vv r InTaAt * r 

an expression of automatic rec- , The gradual build-up of North, of American mvolvemen tin Laos tported by American a ,r power, 
ognition from the United States, Vietnamese * encampments in: .and also by setting clear limits , could effectively deprive Hanoi's’ 


ognition - , iwi>h.»vwv — — » . •», 

and lend a willing hand to eager Cambodia.— as near as 35 miles’ >*» w - 
South Vietnamese troops who j .to Saigon — promises a major in-; b- 52 Raid 
want to fire artillery into the j va sion after the bulk of the' ' A „ ainst thc better iudement 

ranks of the North Vietnamese American forces arc withdrawn ^ 

and Vietcong across their border j from the war. The demonstra- ; ° cn ™ Nixon )ast month also or , • 


forces of their Cambodian sane-’ 
tuary. 

■ > r ^ hkaxf ran kel 


_ , . , . • i uvui iNiAun mat. jjiuiiiii ai ju , 

with Cambodia. . tion of Washington s inability to , d credone B . 52 bomW ngraid , 

e and reP cl the threat will prove be- , nn . .. „ chi Minh Trail •. 




• The North Vietnamese «uu i repci tne tnreat wm piuvu uv- Ho ch : Minh Trail ,f 

Pathet Lao troops, in northern j yon d doubt that the United 'b/ way of saying that Hanoi ' 
Laos, meanwhile, continue their states cannot lone assure the. * 


\A 


Laos, meanwhile, continue 
slow advance into portions of the 
country they have not hitherto 
ccupied. The little MOo army 
organized by the Central Intel li- 


States cannot' long Vas . inviting greater bombing 

stability of Southeast Asia. rather than less with its offcn-"i 

The risks and opportunities m s i V c, It is recognized through- 


thc situation seemed in such del- out Washington, however, that ] 


. s icate balance that most analysts? the only effective military re-; 

gence Agency abandons yet ^ found it safest to accept P°f" sponse to Communist advances'^ 
other outpost to them, but the • tions of both theories. C in Laos would be a resumption,* 

C.I.A. begins to ferry in at least * of bombing in North Vietnam- ! 


* one battalion of regular That' 
troops from nearby nervous 
Thailand. The White House says 
the Thai involvement is "limited.” 


Two Views 


No one here doubts any longer / 
that the Indochina dominoes are 
toppling fast, but hardly anyone 
can reliably tell which way. 

The cheerful view in Govern- 
ment last week went something 
.like this: 

The allied position in South 
Vietnam keeps improving even 
as American troops continue to. 
be withdrawn. Confronted by the 
apparent success of "Vietnarm- 
zation” North Vietnam must 
take out its frustrations In Laois, 
threatening a further advance 
there .tfc.iry ,.to,.w/tcn. up .the; 


a move that is so far deemed 

It thus remains- something to carry greater risk of disaf-'^ 
‘close to the official consensus fection at home than the mili-| 
here that the progressive trans- tary value in the war zone. . 
fer of combat duties to the South , Then came the coup in Cam*] 
Vietnamese forces is working bodia. Most officials here were 
well, that it will permit further, surprised, though they were not, 
large troop withdrawals , this a t a n displeased, by the ovcr-» 
spring and summer and that Ha- - throw of Prince Sihanouk. He was': 
noi, while no doubt hoarding its ( valued as a shrewd though diffi- • 
resources for a major effort aft - 1 cu ; t fig Urc 0 n the Indochina' 
er the Americans depart, should } sccnc and regularly looked to as^ 
be in sufficient doubt about the a Kind of weathervane of Airier-, 
final outcome to consider serious icJm performance. When he re-‘ 
negotiation as a possible alter-/ gunned' diplomatic relations with] 
native to continued war. j Washington last summer, it was . 

Developments in, Laos are taken as confirmation that thingar; 
f therefore assessed accordingly/ j n Vietnam were looking up.' 

, Washington is plainly distressed' when he took off for Moscow, 

( to find the Communist armies', an d Peking to demand that Has 
, moving farther across that littlo noi bo forced to withdraw iuv 
, kingdom than over before, but, ‘ 
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■ Entail) gles ILLS. Forces:'; 

15 y mClIAim IHHWAN 

Cliirf WiK-liinetoi, of I lie »’ni>|.)1ii.ntrl» 

WASHINGTON, March 21 , 

AI’M'I-.R YEARS of saying it seeks no wider war iheTJiTitcol'StatcSj 
litirlK itself deeply involved in *’•»«» war in Southeast Asia 

What is more', certain specific actions 1 
by the United Slates Government tire giv- 
hi;: impetus ti> the expansion of a gonflict 
that already has cost this country more 
than 40,000 lives nmUnoro than J00 billion 
dollars. 

The United States was the first nation 
to recognize tlic ovet throw of Prince No- 
rodom Sihanouk, the erratically neutralist 
chief of Mate in Cambodia, although the 
Department of Stale tie-emphasized the 
action by saying that the change in gov-* 
eminent was constitutional and did not af- 
fect existing U.S. recognition. 

President Richard M. Nixon has ac- 
knowledged and justified the open mili- 
tary intervention in the war in northern 
Laos, as well as the intensive U.S. bomb- 
ing of North Vietnamese supply routes 
that lead through eastern Laos to South 
Vietnam. 

^ Two Thai army battalions have been air 
lifted' by the United States to Long Cheng, 

Laos, site of a Central intelligence Agen- 
cy base threatened by, a North Vietnam- 
ese offensive that already has, taken the 
Plain of Jars, Transportation was sup- 
plied by Air America, an airline operated 
by the CIA. 

TilE.SU developments reflect the fact 
that the Uni led Stales is embroiled in a 
Lronflict that has spread from just South 
.Vietnam inio much of the rc.st of South- 
east Asia,. threatens to involve still other 
l nations-. of the region and, critics com- 
‘ plain, throws' serious new doubt on ’the 
Nixon Administration*!} plan to get the 
’ United States odt pf Vietnam, 

In C a in b o d \itj despite ifc formal an- 
nouncement by the t»*iW leaders that the 
country would continues policy of neu- 
trality, troop move me ms were reported in 
frontier regions whore 40,000 to 50,000 
North Vietnamese soldiers have been 
seeking actuary from U.S. bombing 
raids in V/ath Vietnam. 

A significant qu:,/io/t is whether the 
now Cambodian gfn eminent will seek ac- 
tively to push i hu North V I c t n a m e s nj 
forces across the vn marked border and 
deny them For Relft 


However, this raises the "further ques- 
tion whether Cambodia's 35;000-man army 
’ cnn 1,0 job, even with the occasional 
help it alrendy has begun getting from 
South Vietnamese artillery along the bor- 
der. 

> some P*>hit there lies the possibility 
that Cambodia will osk for a renewal of 
the U.S. military aid that it accepted until 
^ 1003, 

? ^formed sources say that indigenous 
i paramilitary groups led by CJA agents, 
sometimes called White Star teams, have 
continued to operate Jn Cambodian fron- 
tier regions in efforts to check the flow of 
men and supplies along infiltration routes 
Into South Vietnam. 

THE SAME sources consider it unlike- 
ly, although not beyond possibility, that 
CIA agents and funds figured in the over* 
throw of Sihanouk. O. ig doubt on this 
possibility is the fact .bat there are only 
. 11 persons on the f ■;»* of the U.S. Embas- 
sy at Phnom Pen * t .’d only four or five 
other American per. innent residents in 
the country. Sizable IA operations usual- 
ly are based in n T S. Embassy and re- 
quire large number of resident Ameri- 
cans, Government officials and private 
citizens to provide "cover” for undercov- 
er ngents. 

*7 Whether tlic United Stales helped engi- 
neer Sihanouk’s overthrow, the develop- 
ment there opens Cambodia os another 
possible arena for the widening struggle 
for control of Southeast Asia. As a start- 
ed, it prcsent^irnpprrrtiinity to open an- 
other front against the North Vietnamese. 1 

Apparently President Nixon will face an 
eventual choice between helping Cambod- 
ia retain a rote as a neutral buffer state 
nr trying to coax it toward the role of 
military ally against North Vietnam. 

Outside military intervention in Laos~ 
by both the United States and the North 
Vietnamese— has been an open secret for 
years. Each saw an advantage in with- 
holding public acknowledgement of its ac- 
tivities in Laos and in seeking to maintain 
form if not the substance of the 1R62 



A RECENT dispatch fiom Vientiane by 
Ian Wright of tlic Manchester Guardian 
shed new light on what was going on in 
the Plain of Jars to P)f>/ and L%3, when 
the Comm uni. st Pathefc Lao and it, North* 
Vietnamese allies held the area «url tii<r 
United Stales was conducting ,4 rccon-\ 
nnissance' flights” over the plain, ostensi- * 
blv to gather evidence *of Communist vio- 
lations of Urn HH>2 agreement,. ► 

Wright spoke at length with refugees 
from the area who hud been evacuated 
last month from the path of the Commu- 
nist advance. 

"To say that they are now happy would 
be an overstatement, but ihrv appear to 
be profoundly relieved,” he writes. "Jn ef- 
fect, they have come out of hell; Their 

hell was not the overweening Patbet Lao 
regime, which they found onerous enough 
and disliked, but the continuous hell of 
the bombing— most of It by American jet 
aircraft. * , 

"They lived on the cast side of the 
Plain of Jars, and since 1065 they have 
been subject to raids. In 1967 and )%% the 
raids got worse. In the last months before 
they were 'liberated,* they were com- 
pelled to live in eaves, hardly daring to 
f/ come out into the daylight for fear of the 
bonding.” 

#i WRIGHT concludes thi* the villagers* 
'accounts completely dispivwc4 the U,S, 

atorjf dSwitlte fircroA made onfv armed 
reistttm ssuce Unfits at the request of 
.the R<y*| fa® yvtrnmcnt and Tired only 
If firco mpor. 

7haiim b.s ^ in the \var is not 
a new dev* v»r. e.i. iv.it ft j s becoming 
more open, To* '.ew * ui years, there wnsi 
no official wort* ,«:iu U.S. air bases in 
Thailand wore ■ d for raids on North! 
Vietnam and the Mo CH Minb trail. When I 
ft was revealed that 'fi.^i artillery and 
communications units were dressed in 
Laotian army uhifoi mu and moved across 
.the Mekong ftlvfcr 1o fight in Laos, the re- 
port; was denied by the Thai government 
Qg <tnow of Indignation, , 
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By Tat rick J. Sloyan 

Washington Bureau 

' WASHINGTON — To stra- 
tegic planners, Laos is not a 
country. It is a weakly 
defended corridor for 
Chinese or North. Vietnamese 
troops seeking the prizes of 
Southeast Asia — Thailand,! 
Cambodia, South Vietnam. 

But to Americans there 
now or who have served, 
there in the past, Laos seems i 
more a comic opera where 
the names of leaders have a 
burlesque flavor and the sol- 
diers tend to aim high in 
hopes the enemy will return 
the favor. 


To some critics of Presi- 
dent Nixon's current Laotian 
policy, the Oregon-size land- 
locked country is the breed- 
ing ground for another mili- 
tary commitment like Viet- 


nam. 


The alarm has been sound- 
ed by those in Congress who 
have been watching U.S. in- 
volvement in Laos for more 
than 12 years. “Up to our 
necks” in Laos, according to 
Senate Democratic leader 
Mike Mansfield. 

But finding out what is 
really going on in Laos is no 
simple tiling, as the Presi- 
dent will tell you. His Key 
Biscayne statement aimed at 
curbing growing American 
concern about Laos was di- 
luted by inaccuracy. 

'Inaccurate* 

“No American stationed in 
Laos had ever been killed in 
ground combat operations,” 
Nixon said. Despite careful 
wordrng to avoid deaths of 
Americans from the air war 
over Laos, the flat assertion 
proved inaccurate. 

Newspapers wero quick to 
report that more than 12 
Americans had been killed in 
10C8 whei 


overran a'ieFrcrUSrbasrin 
Laos that helped bombing 


raids on North Vietnam. 

Tho debate over Nixon’s 
statement and some While 
IIouso back-pedalling tended 
to cloud ono of the most de- 
tailed accounts ever of U.S. 
Involvement in Laos. 

Of the 1040 Americans in 
■ Laos getting U.S. govern- 
ment money, 320 are civilian 
and- military personnel en- 
gaged in a military advisorj 
or training activity, Nixon 
said. 

Another 323 are what Nix- 
on called “logistic” person- 
nel. "There are no American 
ground combat troops in 
Laos,” he said. 

While it does not seem like 
much, Nixon’s disclosures 
were substantial, considering 
Laos is a “secret” war for 
the United States. 

At the Defense Depart- 
ment, briefings for newsmen 
on Laos are nonexistent. 
Trying to hurdle the Wash- 
ington barrier by going to 
Laos has been fruitless. 
Handout Battles 
From Vientiane last week, 
Washington reporter James 
McCartney said everything 
was classified, even Nixon’s 
statement on Laos. “If re- 
porters demand to go places 
and see things, they don’t get 
far. Not without an escort. 
Some even have been arrest- 
ed.” 

Pentagon reporter Fred 
Hoffman of the Associated 
Press recalled liis stay in 
Laos. “ t never met anyone 
who had seen a battle in 
Laos. As far as reporters 
were concerned, these bat- 
tles were fought by handout 
statements from opposing 
forces.” 

U.S. military involvement 
in Laos dates back to 1034 
and the final loss of face by 
the French at Dicn Bien Phu 

'! colonftr role foclccf l^aos, it 
was replaced by U.S. mill 

flid. 


In September, a Comma- *J 
nist-slriking force of 3500 ■ 
troops began an offensive, j 
overrunning eighty villages ; 
in Northern Laos. In Decern- 4 
ber, the first U.S. Milita^r ; 
Advisory Group arrived in ‘ 
Vientiane. 

It was disguised as tho 
"programs evaluation off-' 
ice” (under the State Depart- , 
ment’s AID program) to , 
skirt charges of violating the j 
Geneva accords. j 

Between 200 and 300 Amer- 


ican military men, under .tho 


command of Brig. Gen. John 
A. Heintzes, were dropped 
from the active lists of the 
Defense Department to serve: 
as the civilians in Laos. 

These American soldiers in' 
.civvies were training the-, 
Royal Laotian Army to han- 1 
die attacks by Communist- 
connected Pathet Lao forces ! 
and North Vietnamese 
troops. j 

U.S. military advisers are* 
not having much success. 
Tho trouble is the “live- 
and-let-live” attitude of Lao- 
tian troops who, according to ; 
U.S. soldiers, are “about as 
bloodthirsty as an American 
Boy Scout.” 

The 1962 Laotian agreer 
ment barred future foreign 
military involvement, it was 
promptly ignored by North 
Vietnam. Central Intelli-. 
jence Agency (CIA) activities 
I increased. 

Along with the Green Beret 
I Special Forces of the Army, 
j CIA employes use undeter- 
mined amounts of money, 
equipment and time to im- 
prove the quality of Laotian 
forces. 

As the war started to build 
in Vietnam, it tended to slow: 
in Laos. Most U.S,- bombing: 
raids on Laos were aimed at. 
Hanoi supply .lines to South 
Vietnam. Btit U.S. training 


/ 
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CIA at its best 


A FTER several years of wait* 
ing in the shadows,, Ameri- 
ca’s Central Intelligence Agency 
may be fully operational again. 

Tliis week’s incredible coup in Cam- 
bodia. which will have such far-reaching con- 
sequences through the entire Asian theatre, 
had the stamp of the C.I.A. at Us most pro- 
fessional. 

Of course, there will be no olli* „ n M , 
c’ul detail on llw C.I.A. role, but it E- *3 1 R 1 

would bo naive in today’s world to j f « 5 

avnime that Prince Norodom Siha* J " j . 

nook's overthrow was just a lucky 1 ' 3 f'i 1 

accident for the’ United States. • *»* “ 1 

Way back in 1966, the agency 
was accused by some watchdog 
American Sen iors of supporting r A F >r A 

Cambodian rebels who opposed the l(V\ \;\/j 

Prince — an accusation that was l ?,M r-\ 
widelv trumpeted about South-East f.-*y ,i |, . 1 4 ■ 
’Ada. where the C.I.A. is credited wU M 
with having spies in every town and 
: in e' cry Government. __ 

It probably docs. ■* Ja l.’ 

While the super-spy agency has V - 

made erotesque mistakes over the , 
past 10 vears, it has also scored , I Y ' . 

1 some brilliant successes and, under wi U Vi , 
the enthusiastic support of Presi- 
dent Nixon, C.I.A. director Rich- 
trd Helms and his world-wide net- H ^ F 
work of spies arc doubtless more \ ' 

powerful lhan ever. ,v 

Charges that they had meddled ; ? V 

far loo much in Asian politics 
caused the C.I.A. men to lie low 
for some time, but it was obvious . - 

es'en to a reporter on a brief visit • ' 
to South-Easi Asia this month that r- n 

the C.I.A. was "gung-ho again. rfOni • 
f Transport nnd passenger 1 , i/*Mr| 
pl.ntes of Air America Inc., fV\ 1 k, T1 u 
which 1* run as a C.I.A. sub- 
sidiarv. are to be seen in Thni- >n May 
* lasid. i.aos and South Vietnam, 1 
and M is common knowledge that 
these aircraft are used to move 
agents and weapons fed secret 
projects. 
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CJA chief Richard Helro* ... more powerful 
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By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

VIENTIANE, March 21 


mained publicly silent, He 
may not remember too kindly 

V Communist' troops "to Jay" took : jj» 

1 of the important gov- ,illl)ts at h,m as a puppct of 


control of the 
I ernment supply base of Sam 
f. Thong and advanced within a 
j mile of Long Tieng, hcadquar- 
f tors of Gen, Vang Pao's clan- 
- desline army of Meo tribes- 
men. 

^ But as news of the Commu- 
nist's successes reached Vien- 
tiane, a formation of Royal Lao 
soldiers paraded on the Boule- 
v vard of a Million Elephants 
r’Tiere to the somber strains of 
the French Foreign Legion 
! march. They were rehearsing, 
;for Monday's Army Day celc- 
■ brations. 

!* This was one of the small 
,, ironies of the muddled state of 
* affairs in Laos tod&y. Rumor 
-. and speculation hung like the 
' pervasive dry season haze ; 
: over the capital where, as one 
‘ foreign diplomat put it, 
"things are confusing enough 

I 


jibes at him as a “puppet 
the “American imperialists.” 

There have been some ru- 
mors of a “Cambodian solu- 
tion" in Laos by the right 
wiing, and one press service to- 
night repprted that Souvanna 
has moved a special unit of 
troops into the capital to ward 
off a rumored coup. 

But a spokesman for Sou- 
vanna denounced the report as 
completely false and insisted 
on a retraction. Well-informed 
observers here’ are highly 
skeptical of any such move on 
the part of rightist leader 
Prince Boun Oum. 

Laos and Cambodia , 

“The attitude now is to rally 
round the flag" said one 
knowledpble foreigner. 

“It is not a case of Laos be- 
coming Cambodia," said an- 
other long-time resident.” It is 
a case of Cambodia becoming 
Laos.” .. 


Sam Thong, the abandonccP 
U.S.-operated supply base 10 
miles to the northwest.] 

If Long Tieng falls, as it 
may in the next week, it 
would be a serious blow, both 



“There are no Thai troops in 


in progress at the moment. 

Many encounters between 
Communist and government: 
troops are being grossly over-, 
reported— often turning, upon, 
examination, into minor skirm-j 
ishes between handfuls of! 
men. ! 

The chief casualties of the 


when they are quiet." 

? As a counterpoint to the 

* military action, a new install- jl 
; ment began unfolding today in I 
‘ the peace probe — the first in 
, more than four years — be- 
f tween Pathet Lao and govern-, 
v ment forces. 

; An emissary arrived last 
5 night with a letter from Pa- 
, thet Lao leader Souphanou- 
vong to his half brother, 

Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma, with supposedly con- 
crete proposals for a settle- 
ment. 

Dramatic Arrival 
( The arrival of the emissary,' 

Col. Pradith Thicnglhan, by 
^ir from Hanoi, came off as a 
stagey piece of international; 
melodrama. 

• Although the contents of 
the letter he carried in a brief- 
.case remained secret, highly 
j placed government officials 
here were reported to be pes- 
simistic over the immediate 
prospects for negotiation. 

Still, the fact that the two 
sides are finally in contact 
holds out some long-term 
hope. Last year Souphanou- 
vong spurned a peace-feeler 
from Souvanna 
through Soviet 
Victor Minin. 

The impact of the coup in' 

Cambodia is still another im- 
ponderable in this volatile' 
mix. Souvanna was said to bo ! 
privately pleased at the dcvcl-i 

opment Appcoved iRoreRelease 2001/03/04 


to the prestige o£ Gen. Vang Laos,” authoritative sources in 
l>ao and to the war effort, i Vientiane said, backed up by a 

since the base houses an air- 
strip and the elaborate com- 
munications center that is 
used for air strikes and 
ground operations against the 
Communist forces. 

Sleep Elsewhere 

American Army and Centra! 

Intelligence Agency adviser s s 
assigned to Long Tieng have 
stopped sleeping in the town 
during the past week to avoid 
the risks of death or capture. 

Should the base fall, the 
Meo general would have to 
fall back and establish a new 
command; center. But it would 
by no'meajis end the desultory 
war that has sce-sawed across 
/Laos for nearly 20 years. 
v The government has moved 
in reinforcements, however, 


simultaneous statement from 
Bangkok. u . - 

Laotian officials admitted 
there were some Thai military 
officers in Laos but said they 
had been sent there as advis- 
' ers at the request of the Lao- 
i mn government. 
if The denials followed press 
^reports Friday that two battal-4 
ions of Thai troops were at the; 
base. They were flown there; 
by Air America transport 
planes, sources said. 

- The Associated Press, which; 
initially reported the presence 
of Thai troops, said yesterday 
its correspondent in Vientiane 
was called to a government of- 
fice and asked who his sources 
of information were. He re- 
fused to name the sources, the 
AP said, and the government 
and the outcome of the* battle j denied the report, add- 

aP T Anrf Titmrt kae Kir « 1 . ... t ...ill Via mo^a 


The military!' situation,, 
meanwhile, is highly decep- : 
live. With the exception of the 
battle-at Sam Thong and Long* 

Tieng, there is very little war; spondent here received from 


of Long Tieng has by no 
means been decided yet. 

Meanwhile the state of af- 
fairs in Laos was best summed 
up by the • cable one corre- 


his home office. "Don’t bother 
filing,” it said. “The story is 
too confusing," ■ ; 

i 

Nations Deny Thais | 
Being Used in Laos 

From New* DUoatchei 

’Both the Laotian and Thai 
war at the moment are the i governments yesterday denied 
more than 40,000 villagers who i reports that Thai troops had 
are being evacuated from the; been sent as reinforcements to 
vicinity of Sam Thong and; the Laotian^ base at. Long 
Long Tieng by foot in the face j \ Al»V * L-'tow 

of the Communist advance. 

Attack Long Tieng 

[North Vietnamese forces at- 
tacked Laotian government * 
positions today on Skyline] 

Ridge, about two miles north* 
of Long Tieng, the Associated . 

Press reported. . ■ i 

, [Long Tieng is . 80 miles 
north of Vientiane. The ridge ; 

transmitted 'M “ dji 

Ambassador, 


ing, “A warning will be made 
to the representative of the 
Associated Press." 

According to AP, soldiers in 
the Thai 2d Army in northeast 
Thailand have been volunteer- 
ing for duty in Laos in large 
numbers. 

The Thai volunteers there 
are of Laotian stock, speak 
Lao and once in Laos would 
be indistinguishable from 

Laotian soldier, Bangkok- 
sources reported. l 

Thai volunteers’ pay, re-- 
ported to be met by the U.S.l 
government, ranges up to $250’ 
a month, compared with nor-* 
mal pay of $6. The volunteers 
^reportedly resign from the 
Thai army and then are said, 
to be trained by U.S. Special 
Forces before being sent in 
•units to join up with the Lao’., 
army. . 

j One source in Vientiane, 
said the arrivals from Thai- 
land included Thai artillery- 
men. While never officially 
confirmed, Thai artillerymen 
were reported to have en* to 
gaged in the battle for Muong 
Soul at the western edge of i 
the pifin of Jars^st June.*;-. 1 
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The i Bis lie In Asia 


Sen. Fulbright, in his usual broad- 
minded approach to such questions, 
/said right away that he was willing 
to assume "on general principles" * 
that the American C.I.A. had a hand 
in the Cambodian developments. 

Others In the American peace bloo 
made it sound as if, because an anti- 
communist government seems to 
have taken over, the cause of peace 
has suffered a setback, for which 
U. S. militants are to blame (or at 
least will applaud). 

Similarly, in Laos, they view with 
alarm the U. S. involvement there and 
try to make it seem that we have 
-launched an aggressive campaign to 
control the country— while they 
rarely acknowledge the long-standing; 
presence of thousands of North Viet- 
namese soldiers In Laos in violation 
•of the Geneva accords, and never 
point out that our involvement in 
( Laos is directly in response to re- 
quests by the legitimate Laotian 
; government, which is fighting for its 
life. 

We are most reluctant to tag critics 
of U. S. policy as un-Americah— but 
some go beyond the bounds of honest 
‘ criticism. It is impossible to conclude 
anything but that their activities are 
anti-U. S. national interest, and to 
' assume that since they know better, 
their distortion of the facts underly- 
ing u. S. involvement and activities 
in Southeast Asia is deliberate. 

Moreover, they accuse the U. S. of 
refusing to , negotiate seriously at 
Paris, when the truth is < well, 
listen to this from this week’s session 
.of the peace talks. The North Viet- 
lnamese delegate Is speaking: . . • 

. V "Ew» .Along time npw^tho United 


States has continually acted to in- i, 
timidate and violate (Cambodia’si 
sovereignty and Its territory in the 
hope of sapping its independence and j 
neutrality." j 

The truth is that the Viet Cong and ! 
North Vietnam have literally occup ed . . 
portions of Cambodia for. years, using ; 
the areas as sanctuaries for their 
aggression in South Vietnam -this is 
the very issue Cambodians rioted ; 
about last week, sacking the North 
Vietnamese and V. C. embassies and , 
eventually bringing about the ouster | 
of Sihanouk. 

"The United States is thus aiming f 
. to make Cambodia into a second Laos 
or South Vietnam. It is perfectly 7 
clear that the Nixon admimitratipn, , 
in order to save the defeat in Viet- . 
nam, is not only escalating in Laos, ■ 
but is seeking moreover to expand 
the war to the entire Indochinese i 
peninsula, thus gravely threatening .■ 
peace in all Southeast Asia.” i 

Get that. The U. S. is escalating 
the war in Laos. The fighting there 
is the result— the whole, world knows •; 
this, and it is inconceivable that mem- .« 
bers of the United States Senate don t ■ 

' know it— of North Vietnamese armed / 
invasion of Laos, which the legitimate ^ 
government of Laos is resisting. < 

How can you talk, xnuchless - nego- 
tiate with people who brazenly, with" 
out batting an eyelash, turn the truth 
: around 180 degrees and swear by it? 
The bitterest pill of all -is that someJ.J 
influential people in our oym country,! J 
wittingly or unwittingly, encourage!; 
■ .them by. leading people to believe* 
that their bare-faced lies about theS 
United States of ^America’* allege 
. "imperialism” are truei V ’'.' ■ 
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Daily World Foreign Department 

Peace proposals from the Lao 
Patriotic Front were brought last 
night to Vientiane “Royal Lao ’ 
capital, by LPF Col. Pradit. Thi- 
engthem, whose plane reached 
the heavily-guarded Wattay Air- 
port near Vientiane as small 
LPF patrols were reported about 
five miles away. 

Co. Pradit was greeted by Col. 
Soth Petrasy, the LPf* representa- 
tive in Vientiane. 

Pradit was the first LPF offi- 
cial to make a public visit to the 
Lao capital since 1963, when the 
U.S. CIA sabotaged the coalition 
government and drove the LPF 
out. Only a small LPF delega- 
tion under Col. Soth remained in 
Vientiane under conditions re- 
sembling permanent siege. 

LPF troops were reported to 






- - be witmn two miles or Long -far a halt to U.S. bombing and a < 
Cheng, headquarters tor the CIA- v/^eneral cease-fire in Laos, 
supported clandestine army of Cambodia events 

General Vang Pao. The battle for Saigon, puppet Lieutenant- 

Long Cheng shaping up could de- ■ General Do Cao Tri gloated on 
terminc control of northeast Laos. TV yesterday, that “Communist'’ 

Long Cheng’s sister base of forces will be “annihilated'* in 

Sam Thong, six miles to the' Cambodia, and said the Cam- 
northeast, reportedly was recap- bodian National Assembly's oust- 
tured yesterday by CIA forces, of Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
* but later reports said no planes - chief of state this week will 
could land there because its air- prove “very beneficial.” Lt. -Gen. 
port was under fire. CIA rein- Tri commands the Saigon forces, 
forcements pouring into the Long 1 in the 11 provinces bordering 
Cheng-Sam Thong area. 75 miles . Cambodia, 
northeast of Vientiane, were de- Sihanouk is still in Peking ana 
scribed by a UPI correspondent has said nothing further about his 
as “mercenaries trained in Thai- vow last Tuesday to return to 
land.*’ Cambodia even if he faces arrest. 

The LPF radio earlier broad- The new government of armed 
cast peace proposals by Prince forces commander General Lon 
Souphanouvong, head of the LPF Nol said yesterday: “Our army 
Central Committee, which called must suppress by armed actions 

all methods which Sihanouk could 
provoke in attempting to make 
use of the legality which he no 
longer has." ' 

Phnom Penh, the Cambodian 
capital, is still full of heavily- 
armed troops, and at least five 
tanks surrounded the National As- 
sembly building. The Assembly 
suspended; the Cambodian con- 
stitution on Thursday and grant-' 
ed “full power” to Gen. Lon Nol. 

Cheng Heng, the pro-U.S. mil- 
lionaire acting as head of state, 
will be confirmed in office to- 
morrow by the Assembly. The 
third member of this triumvirate 
is Prince Sirik Matik, a deputy 
premier who is a member of the 
rival Sisowath branch of the Cam- 
bodian royal family. 

Gen. Lon Nol is known as a 
conservative, pro-U.S. officer who 

* worked closely with the U.S. mil- . 

f itary mission -in Cambodia in 
^ 1955-63. v.; : * v : , ; : . . ' ‘ . 
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'AID in Laos: The Senate Foreign Re- 
lalions Committee March 13 met in 
closed session to receive a briefing on 
the Agency for International Devel- 
opment mission in Laos from Central 
Intelligence Agency Director Richard 
M. Helms*. 1 
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A Washout 

"A id tor' development does not usually buy depend- 
able friends/' remarked the Lester Pearson commission, 
which World Bank president McNamara had set to 
studying the problems of poor countries. It can even 
lose them, for instance by being a cover for the CIA; 
in Laos, CIA men pass as the Agency for International *' 
Development's "Rural Development Annex." President 
Nixon's own commission on foreign aid, appointed last 
September, ignores such unpleasant facts but docs 
propose dismantling AID and replacing it with a new 
US development bank and other 'new institutions, 
topped by a coordinating International Development 
Council with a high-level chairman in the White 
House. What would be achieved thereby is hard to say. 
The Pearson report wanted aid increased to achieve a 
six percent annual growth rate for developing coun- 
tries. The Peterson Report - Rudolph A. Peterson is 
president of the Bank of America and could be the aid 
man in the White House -is coy about both funding, 
and targets. Its proposals could be a first step toward 
Senator Fulbright's goal of internationalizing foreign 
aid; on the other hand the report upholds bilateral aid, 
and says tartly that "the international organizations 
will have to take a less parochial view of their 
mission." 

Senator Fulbright has condemned bilateral aid for 
"becoming a vehicle for deep American involvement in 
. areas and issues which lie beyond both our vital inter- 
ests and our competence." The Peterson report says a 
chief barrier to development is "unresponsive social and 
political systems/' But by this it doesn't seem to mean 
- the Thieu regime, Chiang Kai-shek, or Greek and Latin 
American juntas. The report expects that military aid 
to that sort of regime will go up not down, and it 
proposes bigger loans to Latin America even while 
admitting that these countries have what it delicately 
calls "a capital outflow" -the top fellows stash their 
boodle in .Swiss accounts. 

The US is providing as much development aid as all 
other assisting countries lumped together. Addition- 
ally, US military aid runs almost $3.5 billion a year, 
including Vietnam, and the report says that "as the 
United Stales reduces its forces overseas, increased 
security assistance may be needed for a time, to cushion 
the effect and to improve local security capabilities." 
What that could mean can be measured by the yard- 
stick of what, according to the report, happens now: 
Washington not only provides the arms but pays for 
their operation and maintenance; in addition "US 
military missions do most of the detailed logistical 
planning . . /' Does the Peterson report request Mr. 
Nixon forthwith to butcher the sacred animal? On the 
contrary, it objects to Congress's attempted curbs on 



United States in a better position to work out with 
those countries, on a mature partnership basis, military 
equipment expenditure policies . , Peterson is going 
to be a very popular fellow in Athens, Rio de Janeiro 
and Bangkok. 

Still/ the bleaker side has to be faced up to. The 
report concedes that developing countries are ncck- 
deep in debt and that some of this can be blamed on ; 
"excessive military purchases." The debt actually adds 
up to a staggering $5° billion, and the cost of merely 
servicing it is increasing thrice as fast as the debtors ^ 
earnings are rising. So far, the problem has been kicked 
under the rug by "rescheduling the debt of countries 
about to default," in other words not embarrassing 
them by asking for the money. Fearing this can't go 
• on, the report suggests as a partial answer further doses 
of lending but on softer terms, by the proposed US 
International Development Bank, using appropriated 
-money to subsidize its loans. There is a better recipe: 
ruthlessly pruning credit for arms, and handing the 
American foreign aid contribution to the Wond Bank, 
its International Development Association, and other 
such international financial bodies. 
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The Nixon Watch • , 

Loosing Up Laos 

Enormous care and effort went into the preparation of. 
the "precise description of our current activities ' in, 
Laos" that Mr. Nixon submitted to the American pub- 
lic on March 6. He got the assent of the National 
Security Council to a degree of disclosure that he and 
two of his predecessors, Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, had not previously considered to be in the na- 
tional interest. Nixon then assigned to his assistant for 
national security affairs, Henry A. Kissinger, the task 
of making certain that the disclosure was in fact pre- 
cise if not complete, wholly credible, beyond any pos- 
sible criticism on the grounds of inaccuracy or deceit. 
Kissinger undertook the task with characteristic and 
ferocious zeal. He warned the Departments of State 
and Defense, the military services, the CIA, the aid 
agency, the several subagencies that participate in 
clandestine operations in Vietnam and Laos that the 
officials who provided him with requested data, would 
be fired if any of the information turned out to be in- 
complete, inaccurate or misleading in any way. Every 
American who could be fairly said to be stationed in 
Laos" was to be identified, his or her activities were to 
be precisely defined, and military operations, air and 
ground, conducted in and over Laos were to be report- 
ed to him in equally meticulous detail. Kissinger and 
his staff had access to the secret testimony recently 
taken by Senator Symington's subcommittee on the 
J Laos involvement, and took special care that the figures 
and assertions of fact incorporated in the Nixon state- 
ment should conform with the Symington record, 
when and if a sanitized version of it is published. 

Equal care attended certain corollaries. The one new 
and positive action that the President and his advisers 
could think of, apart from the factual disclosure, was 
an appeal to Soviet Premier Kosygin to join British 
Prime Minister Wilson in working with other signa- 
tories of the 1962 Geneva Accords for restoration of 
the terms that then, in theory, guaranteed the peace 
and neutrality of Laos. Wilson and Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma of Laos had already made the same 
request, without effect. The United Stat.es had pre- 
viously refused to formally join or support such re- 
quests to the Soviet Government, in connection with 
the Laos and Vietnam conflicts*, in the belief that the 
Soviets would refuse and that it was idle to waste what 
goodwill there was between Washington and Moscow 
on a predictably vain gesture. Given the present deci- 1 
sion to make the gesture, the normal course would 
have been to forewarn the Soviet Government of the 
public announcement. This was not done before the 
morning of March 6 because, if the request had been 
privately rejected before it was announced, the Presi- 
dent 



did, with his one and on| 
peace in Laos. 

Much thought also went into the form of the an- 
nouncement and the extent to which Nixon would per- 
sonally identify himself with it. He could have deliv- 
ered the whole on national television, as he did his 
November 3 speech on Vietnam. He could have record- 
ed and filmed parts of it for radio and television, as he 
sometimes does with quite minor statements. He did 
neither. He postponed the statement until he hadjar- - 
rived and was settled at his Florida retreat on Key 
Biscayne for a long (Friday-Sunday) weekend. He 
remained in seclusion when his staff issued a written 
statement in his name and followed it with the kind 
of special, though by now hardly unusual, background 
briefing at which reporters arc exposed to the guidance 
and wisdom of the highest available "White House of- 
ficials " The reporters present arc not supposed to 
translate this into "White House official," but some do. 

The central purpose of the statement and of the 
supplementary briefing was to put to rest "grossly in- 
accurate" reports and "intense public speculation" to 
the effect that "the United States involvement in Laos : 
has substantially increased in violation of the Geneva 
Accords, that American ground forces are engaged in 
combat in Laos and that our air activity has had the 
effect of escalating the conflict." Mr. Nixon acknowl- 
edged that "our air activity" has increased, both to in- 
hibit North Vietnam's reinforcement of its units in 
South Vietnam over the Ho Chi Minh trails tnrough 
northern Laos, and in direct support of Laotian govern- 
ment forces fighting North Vietnamese and Laotian 
Communist forces in Laos. This the United States 
would continue to do, along with the supply, train- 
ing and field support of "regular and irregular Laotian 
forces" so long as this was "necessary to protect Amer- 
ican lives in Vietnam and to preserve a precarious 
but important balance in Laos" -and also necessary, 
the President said, "to prevent the recognized Laotian 
government from being overwhelmed by larger Com- 
munist forces dominated by the North Vietnamese." 
But the major intent of his statement and of the brief- 
er's amplification was to minimize the American in- 
volvement in ground combat in Laos. Of a total of 
1040 Americans stationed in Laos, in direct govern- 
ment employ or on contract, 320 were military advisers 
and trainers, 323 were suppliers, and (the briefer said) 
a little over 200 of these were ^military personnel. 
Three sentences in the Nixon statement drove home 
the point: "There arc no American ground combat 
troops in Laos. Wc have no plans for introducing 
ground combat forces into Laos," and — in an assertion 
that Kissinger had worked hard and carefully to docu- 
ment beforehand - "No American stationed in Laos 
has ever been killed in ground combat operations," 
This was Nixon's only reference to American casual- 

to divulge, with, a gooa aca! of rumbling ana correc- 
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iOfcNATiw Fuumkjiit, who gon- 
orally fears the worst and is gcn- 
orally confirmed in his fears, now 
l\as it on the highest authority that 'the 
Central Intelligence Agency is involved 
in military affairs in Laos and that, sub- 
stantiating one ot the oldest of the 
Senator’s misgivings, the military in- 
volvement is an aspect of our foreign- 
aid program. The director of the 
C.I.A., Richard Helms, testified before 
the T oreign Relations Committee to- 
day, and although the session was 
closed and no verbatim testimony was 
released, the Senator's office said that 
Helms had acknowledged that person- 
nel under his command were working 
lout of the Agency for International 
Development to train, equip, and fi- 
nance Laotian loyalists and mercenaries 
to finlu against indigenous Pathet Lao 
rebels and North Vietnamese regulars. 

No denials have been made. According 
to the Ful bright version of the di- 
rector's testimony, a unit of AID known 
as the Rural Development Annex is 
as some newspaper accounts have ru- 
mored — responsible for recruiting and 
training guerrillas, while another unit, 
known as the Special Requirements 
Office, has been meeting the anti-Com- 
jmunist combatants' requirements for 
materiel and money. None of today's 
revelations — or any other revelation 
during this recent period of preoccupa- 
tion with Laos — was inconsistent with 
the President's report on Laos a week 
Sago, in which it was stated that of the 
one thousand and forty Americans on. 
tlie United States' payroll in Laos three 
hundred and twenty are engaged in "a 
I military-advisory or military-training 
capacity” and that “logistics personnel 
number three hundred and twenty- 
three.” While it is possible that the 
President did not tell the whole truth * 
it is even possible that lie cloesn t know 
the whole truth — these figures are ‘ 
s roughly in line with the calculations of 
. non-governmental observers. Though 
the President could hardly have been 
expected to explain to the world that 
the Rural Development Annex was a 
counter-insurgency school or that the 
Special Requirements Office specialized 
in logistics, most people who studied his 
statement with any care assumed that 
he was talking about the C.I.A., which 
is in the main a clandestine branch 
of the military, ami which almost al- 
ways works behind one false front 

; or aAppfovfidtF&rdaeldaset2 

only the CLA.^s avowal of the fact be- 
fore tlie Foreign Relations Committee 


Li but ihe naming 


of some of the fronts. 


In gelling this avowal, Senator b ul- 
hright scored a double personal tii- 
iimph. He is opposed to niilitai'y opei- 
a lions in Southeast Asia because he 
thinks them immoral and futile* and he 
is opposed to foreign aid not because he 
doesn't want to aid foreigners hut be- 
cause lie has long looked upon it as a 



MV 

road to war. The Helms testimony isy/ippears to he here. 

. . 11 .. .... .. ^I'l. ..u.. ... nltlf'l 


,s Office 

could be closed down, hut the counter- 
insurgents being trained by the C.LA, 
don’t appear to he putting their training 
to much use, and it isn't 1 kely that we 
would stop bombing the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail because of any change in Laotian STATIINj 
administrations. If economic and mili- 
tary considerations prevail in Hanoi, 
the case for full-scale war in Laos 
must be as unimpressive there as it 


damaging to both our military oper- 
ations and our aid programs, though 
its direct impact on either is not likely 
to he great. Support for foreign aid is 
already so low that little could weaken 
it further, and the preoccupation with 
Laos has less to do with, our recent or 
present role there than witli , Hanoi's 
plans for the future of the place and 
with our response to those plans. It may 
be, of course, that Hanoi has no plans 
beyond the obvious one of continuing to 
use the Ho Chi Minh Trail as a means 
of access to South Vietnam. In terri- 
torial terms, more than half ; • v>f Laos 
has been under Communist control for 
years, and military experts hero and in 
other capitals are generally agreed that 
the rest could be taken with ease at 
any time Hanoi decided to do so. It. 
hasn't happened, and from this it has 
commonly been inferred that Hanoi lias 
weighed the advantages of a takeover 
against the disadvantages and found 
the latter to be heavier. As a country 
(and there are those who balk at call- 
ing it a “country” at all, on the ground 
that it has hardly any elements of na- 
tionhood), Laos is practically without 
resources other than acreage for grow- 
ing rice ami opium. It has the strategic 
value of ,a crossroads, but this is already 
being exploited by North Vietnam in its 
war against the United States and 
South Vietnam, and the only military 
point of total occupation would be the 
opportunity it would provide to engage 
Thailand in a war on its eastern and 
northern frontiers. If the Laotian gov- 
ernment were overthrown or were 
forced to take an anti-American posi- 
tion, the Rural Development Annex 


There is always the possibility, : 
though, that 'economic and military > 
considerations are not the dominant 1 , 
ones, anjl that there may be sound po- : 
litieal and ideological reasons for doing 
what otherwise seems unreasonable. 
There are reports of a North Vietnam- 
ese buildup in Laos, and not all of » 
them are from suspect sources, though . 
some assuredly arc, T he P resident says 
that in the last four months thirteen * 
thousand “additional” troops have en- 
tered Laos from North Vietnam, tins 
bringing the “total” to over sixty-seven ■ 
thousand. Rut be did not say presum- - 
( ably because be could not be sure — 
what they were doing or where they 
were going. The count is tnc work of 
Air Force reconnaissance, and it is well 
. known that the Air Force, having been 
relieved of the opportunity to serve us 
by bombing North Vietnam, has been . 
directing its attention to Laos, If there . 
are now more North Vietnamese 
troops travelling the Ho Chi Minh T rail 
than before, it may he s : mp1y because 
our bombs are falling in far greater pro- 
fusion, causing more loss of life along 
the trail and more damage to it— there- 
by leading Hanoi to have greater num- 
bers of troops in transit and a larger 
labor force to repair the damage. The 
fact that Communists recently recap- ... 
'lured the Plain of Jars may or may not 
be militarily significant p that combat 
area has changed hands even" few 
months for years — as a rule, with very 




little combat. Yet it may well be that 




the President’s figures are substantially 
accurate and that the North Vietnam- 
ese are getting into position for a broad 
offensive in Laos. Hanoi may sec a vie- * 
tory there as a morale builder at home. 
It may see Communist domination of 
Laos — or just the threat of Communist 
domination — as an asset to its diplonia- 
' cy in Paris and elsewhere. It may sec 
an opportunity to confront this Ad- 
ministration with disagreeable political 
choices and to expose the contradictions 
in American policy. The tact that our 


ager to negn- 
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. By DONALD KIRK 

* Foreign Correspondent 0/ Tfie Star 

BANGKOK — Thai officials strongly indicated for the first 
time today that up to 350'Thais may be fighting on the side of 
Laotian government forces in Northern Laos. 

Authorities publicly denied reports that two battalions of Thai 
troops were supporting the beleaguered base of Long Chien, 
but privately hinted that Thais nuay have been sent a week or 10 

days ago into the conflict .... alliance' thev 

against the North Vietnamese, i n " l,tnr y alUancc luc V 
Sources 


alliance they have 
here said the"Thais ' formed with the United States, 
involved in the fighting may not Thai authorities have provided 
have actually been member's of 11 ' u * 


V 


the Thai armed forces. 

A number of Thais have 
joined the government side in 


Specific Report 

The report Ziegler was asked 
about was that Air America 
planes flew two battalions of 
Thai troops to reinforce Laotian 
forces defending Long Chen, a 
! U.S.-supported base in Laos, 
against advancing North Viet- 
namese troops. 

It was the first report of any 
sizable force of Thai troops en- 
tering the current conflict in 
neighboring Laos. 

After saying “the report is] 
grossly exaggerated,” Ziegler ; 
said “I am not going to com-, 
ment on the very limited Thai j 
involvement in Laos.” | 

The United States is deeply 
committed to the defense of 
Thailand, a Southeast Asian 
Treaty ally which has made sev- 
eral air bases available to the 
U.S. Air Force. 

American planes fly from the 
Thai bases on regular bombing 
missions against North Viet- 


maren out ot the mountains and 
approach the Mekong River bor- 
der dividing Laos from Thai- 
land, ^ . 

For the record, however, Thai 
officials simply were not dis- 
cussing any phase of their mill-, 
tary interests in Laos. “We did; 
not send troops to Laos and we 
have no intention of doing so in 
the future,” was the only com- 
ment offered publicly today by a 1 
spokesman of the Supreme Com- 
maud Headquarters here. 


air bases for American planes 
flying over Laos and Vietnam 
and have sent a division of 
t ,00 P s to South Vietnam, but 

ITaos on their own,” said one ^ n Y c a )^ vn ^ s ^ avo ^ PV^" 
knowledgeable source, indicat- migM compromise 

ing the Thais may have been ^? ir rc!ation s with neutral 
recruited as members of the As * an countries, 
army of general Vang Pao, in U.S. officials here have sup- 
charge of Laotian government ported the Thais 9 policy of sccrc- 

forccs in the mountainous jungle cy by declining to comment on 

regions north and northeast of any aspect of the Thai role in North Vietnamese in Northern 
the capital of Vientiane, the Laotian conflict. The Ameri- Laos. 

The army of Gcncrwl Vang cans rarely discussed the mili- The introduction of even a lim- 
Pao consists almost entirely of tary phase of American partici- it ec j number of Thai troops into 
Mco tribesmen, who roam the pation in Laos until President the battle for Laos is in line with 
mountains from the southeast- Nixon's statement three weeks ^ emphasis in the “Nixon Doc- 
Icrn Chinese province of Yunnan ago acknowledging the United trine,” proclaimed at Guam last 


namese forces in North Viet- 
nam, along the Ho Chi Minh 
trail and in the support of the 
Laotian troops fighting the 


to Northern Thailand. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency pro- 
vides the money for Vang Pao’s, 
forces, equipped with American j| 
[weapons and uniforms and '] 

transported from isolated out- 
posts on American aircraft. 

Some sources believed, howev- 
er, that the Thais with Vang 
Pao’s army may have been 
members of regular Thai units, 
possibly artillery batteries flown 
into Long Chien to help defend 
the key base in the face of the 
most serious Communist mili- 
tary offensive in Laos since the 
Geneva accords were signed in 
19G2. 

Thai officials were extremely 
reluctant to discuss the entire 
issue of their possible military 
involvement in Laos. In the past, 
Thai authorities have routinely 
denied all reports any Thai 
troops were supporting Laotian 
government forces. 

One reason for the sensitivi 


States was supporting Laotian 
forces with air strikes, equip- 
ment and advisers. 

Thai authorities were reported 
extremely upset by the admis- 
sion of White House press secre- 
tary Ronald Ziegler .of “very 
limited Thai involvement in 
Laos.” 

Ziegler used the “very limit- 
ed” phrase late yesterday in 
telling newsmen that a report of 
two battalions of Thai troops 
being ferried into Laos by Air 
America transport planes was 
“grossly exaggerated.” 

He made clear that the part of 
the report he termed “grossly 
exaggerated” concerned two 
battalions of Thai troops 

He would not comment on the 
portion of the report that the- 
troops had been flown from 
Thailand into Laos by Air Amer- 
ica planes, 
to confirm or deny the use of Air 


summer, on regional coopera 
tion by the free countries of 
Southeast Asia for their own de- 
fense. 

Thai soldiers were first reporL 
ed in Laos when Communist 
forces overran the government - 
held base at Muong Soui on 
Route 7, the main road across 
Northern Laos from North Viet* 
nam. Thai artillery batteries; 
were said to have lowered their 
guns and fired point blank at the 
Communist forces before they 
were evacuated on American 
planes. 

Direct Threat 


tics of the Thais on this subject America planes in some troop 

is their general embarrassment movements. 

over the close diplomatic and Ziegler’s statement also was 

the first official acknowledg- 
ment in Washington of any in- 
volvement of Thai troops in the 
Laotian fighting. There have 

I been reports of small numbers 

flying Laotianwar plan es. 


Despite their unhappness over f 
Reports of Thai troops in Laos, 

g horitics here were not expcct- 
to change their general posi- 
i. The Thais, fighting Com- 
nist-led guerrilla revolt in 
_ both the northern and the north- , 

In effect, he refused casern provinces, view Commu- 
- nist advances across Laos as a 
direct threat on their own terri- 






tory. ■ .... 

Indeed, some Thai leaders be- . 
lievo tho country should send 
large-scale forces into Laos and 
directly confront the North Viet- 
namese. Analysts here view this 
kind of move as extremely un- . 
likely, however, unless’ the North 

#(ffi0?b004Q001 -3 
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V CAMBODIA, Laos, Thailand and 
• Vietnam are largely unnatural countries 
’ thrust on the world in the last two 
}’ decades. They have been pushed far 
[ beyond their rightful positions of lm- 
I portance. 

I Vietnam has been a major headliner 
' for almost 10 years. A scattering of news 
p about Thailand reaches front pages only 
f because of the strategic role it plays as a 
1 major U.S. base In the Vietuam war. 
[Normally, it would be heard from only in 
! travel articles about its unique hedges 
j^and royal aviaries. Laos is like a pot of 
gumbo, heated and cooled periodically to 
suit appetites. 

Now it’s Cambodia again. Cambodia 
used to make the news because its ruling 
prince for 29 years possessed an advanc- 
ed talent for pomposity, incongruity and 
plain lying, which he faithfully exposed to, 
the world with a perverse sense of 
| timing. 

Since Prince Sihanouk has apparently 
j*tossl his job, it would be comforting to 
| write him off, in much the same way that 
his sister-under-tihe-skin Madame 
-was dispatched. But it isn’t so easy. 

From a rice paddy foundation, 
Sihanouk somehow managed to insinuate 
| himself and Cambodia ‘info larger affairs 
during the last decade. It is a sad com- 
f mentary that this Indo-Chinese 
[ princeling, otherwise a laughable buffoon, 
has an effect on the East-West balance of 
power and world, peace, 
k Here are some of the possibilities of 
the Cambodian coup: 
ji. Sihanouk was on a trip to Moscow and 
t ’Peking when he was deposed. It was 
thought in Washington he was using the 
threat of a right-wing challenge to his 
rule to reinforce: demands that Hanoi be 
persuaded to withdraw its troops from 
Cambodia, a sanctuary &om American 
firepower in Vietnam. Such a removal, 
^although doubtful, would have eased the 
pressures In Vietnam. That’s supposedly 
shot now. ~ 


In the past, Sihanouk hop-scotched i 
between the communist and non-com-^ 
munist camps. As an unequalled egotist, , 
he would stoop to anything to regain' 
power, including enlisting the aid of 
Hanoi. His challengers preside over anj 
ill-trained and poorly equipped army o£i 
35,000. Hanoi has at least 40,000 troops on j 
Cambodian soil. It would be no contest if ; 
the communist guns were aimed at ! 
Cambodia rather than Vietnam. 

The coup could provoke new en-, 
croachments in Cambodia by Hanoi. The j 
danger is that the Vietnam war -could bel 
extended into Cambodia. It is already! 
threatening in Laos. 

There is the possibility of help from the ' 
new Cambodian leaders. They could exert j 
pressure on North Vietnamese troops ; 
camped on their land, which Sihanouk ; 
persistently refused to do. But there is j 
danger there, too. If the Cambodians! 
wanted to peck at the North Vietnamese, 
they would need additional equipment, 
and assistance. 

The Central In telligen ce ftffinc v and 
Nhu ’ other secret agencies would probably be j 
delighted to get Into the act in Cambodia, 
as they are in Laos. A North Vietnamese 
reaction would spread the war over 
almost the entire Southeast Asia penin- 
sula, sucking the U.S. deeper into (he 
mire. Actually, the CIA could already be 
active in Cambodia. It could be the force, 
behind the Sihanouk coup. 

If it were not for the dangers implicit 
in the Sihanouk toppling, It would be pure •' 
pleasure to see the clown prince get his, ! 
due. But there is no comfort in a situa-, 
tion that could bring new conflict and’ 
disorder at a time when this nation is at-; 
tempting to reduce Its involvement in 
the region. \ 

It is a part. of the enigma of the area' 
and its inflated importance that the fall, 
of Sihanouk, ‘ whose corruption and; 
capriciousness were travesties of leader- i 
ship, s h ould bear such forebodings 
;fpr peace; 




/ 


/• 
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Tfie Widening War 



kv 


. T . ? r y sa lf flatly that the U. S. could win a “quick milt- j 

tary bictonj m Vietnam if ground troops were permitted to invade the Commu- 
nist sanctuaries in Cambodia and Laos,— -from yesterday's news pages. ' 


In the dangerously uncertain hours 
following the ouster of Prince Sihanouk 
of Cambodia in a “constitutional coup,” 
there has been some optimistic specu- 
lation that the development is welcome 
from official Washington’s point of 
View. The Pentagon seems to think so 
— but its responsibility is waging war. 
The outlook js far different for anyone 
Who cares about peace. 

What could be encouraging about 
the facts that the war in Vietnam 


take on new clients in Cambodia? Isn’t 
one Thieu far more than enough? What 
application does President Nixon pro- 
pose to make of the “Nixon Doctrine” 
for progressive military disengagement 
now? Does the siren-song of “quick mil- 
itary victory” really sound appealing? 

So far, Washington has done noth- 
ing more publicly than to “recognize” 
the new Cambodian regime — on the 
ground that Sihanouk’s removal was 
constitutionally carried out. What role • 


blazes oo, that the war 

ly escalating and that Cambodia i« nnw ai*. 


* atj J. 

.. ly escalating and that Cambodia is now 
ruled by a right-wing regime whose 
professions of adherence to Cambodian 

neutralism remain to be tested? 

No sooner had South Vietnamese, 
President Thieu learned of the coup 
than he smilingly suggested— obviously 
recognizing kindred spirits in Pnom 
Penh— that joint military operations 
against the Communists might be in 
order. He graciously included references 
to an older ally— the U. S. ’ 


actually played in the process is not i 
known but th eCIA has scarcely been • 
unobtrusive in Solith' Vietnam and Laos J 
and it is hard to believe it was missing 
in action in Cambodia. i 

^ he crucial question is whether/’ 
Washington will attempt once more in 1 
Indochina to regulate events which ’ 
threaten, to pass beyond its control and 
whether the Vietnam quagmire will ex- 
tend itself deeper iiito Laos and Cam- j 
bodia. That would not herald "quick 


Tq » - , ootua. mat would not herald "auick 

— ^ 5 ea ^y . ^?^’' : bu V? ne ^<*er, dead-en^waiv. 
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his . surprise counterattack Mcps might all pick up their few 

_ Thong, primarily a supply and against extended North Viet- possessions and move to the far 

r i ah nrrm avtattat tv staging area for Mco refugees, namese troop concentrations west of Laos or even into Thai- 

1, A OR STM NflH OLD The fire may have been set by last fall and drove them off the | anc | 

LinvO QlllviiUilvUi/ rockcl3 f rom attacking North plain for the first time in five , 0ver tbe past w years, how- 

APPARENTLY LOST ST?;"" 8 resistan " 1 " S ,«,«»» im i™*, ««•. «». 

Mmmm uni £ iMBKiass 

North Vietoomeoo Capture . **- tSSTJaffiSt “«-s, y „T«„r, : 

Moo Headquarters . rXTr W l ”' Gen. Vang Pao has rought »■ 

„ cptfii j - jttTMP* The attacking North Vietnam- Th e loss of Long Cheng would hit-and-run guerrilla war for 10 

By pet » * - wgtg estimated to number p aft i c mrtC (. cori years with American support. 

MM tbouTT 'mm ™. ImoSol Sf S^Tia^arsteLdSlS; Lam Heir high ridge, behind 

Vientiane. March 15-Norlh tram North Vietnamese hrmy counterpart to the civilian oper- Communist lines. h'S men have 
Vietnamese Army regulars ap- division that had helped recap- a tj 0 n at Sam Thong. specialized in Viet Cong-style 

parently captured Sam Thong ture the battle-scarred, grassy For per j 0 ds, the short, 40 - tactics, laying mines and am- 
today, one of the twin mountain Plain of Jars earlier this year. year _ 0 |d Meo general, once a bushin 8 convoys, 
headquarters strongholds of Mco About two battalions were strik- sergean f j n the French Army, During the bombing of North 
/ Gen. Vang Pao, head of the so- ing at Sam Thong itself, while kept same 0 f his five wives here Vietnam, it was the Mco tribes-' 
£/ crel CIA-financed army-the others coming from both North an d held sort of an in formal; trib- men who defended hilltop instaj-. 
last effective fiehtlne force on and South were attacking small- a i court appointing subleaders lations of radar guiding Amen- 
ihe government side in Laos. er Meo out P osts nearb y* 1 ‘ -- for most of the estimated 250,000 'can planes. From these preca- 
^°I a rn i7hV e an at Lon e Adept As Guerrillas Meos in northern Laos. rious s dps, rescue helicopters 

Evacuation also began a t Long ^ in J med Me0 source here Psychological Defeat took off to pick up pilots downed 


Meo Headquarters 


By PETER J. KUMPA 


the government side in Laos. 
Evacuation also began at Long 


er Meo outposts nearby, j * .. v 
Adept As Guerrillas 
One informed Meo source here 


Cheng, the long-secret military said ^ Sam Tbong had bcen At the least( he has suffered a behind enemy lines, 
command post of the Meo gener- ordcre( i evacuated early this severe psychological defeat. Some guerrilla activity was. 
al, 18 miles away over a high morn j ng The tribesmen,! who With continued heavy American extended right into North Viet" 
mountain ridge. Some families are adept at guerrilla tactics, assistance, he could recover, for nam. — 

and equipment were being bave no ( been able to withstand there are other bases in the high virtually independent of the 

moved out by air. concentrated North Vietnamese valleys to which he could trans- Vientiane government, Gen. 

Radio cbntact with Sam Thong attacks. fer his operations. It is a costly Van g Pao, politically a right- 1 

was lost by the Laotian general It is assumed here that Long operation, estimated at about winger, has not been popular 
staff here at about noon today. Cheng will fall shortly. Some $150 million a year. with the neutralists. A major 

The last flights two hours earlier American military advisers For months before the latest genera j by rank j„ the Laotian i 
brought in ammunition and took were predicting three weeks ago reverses, Gen. Vang Pao al- army> he was tolerated for his 
out dead and wounded. that the North Vietnamese ready was having trouble find- fighting ability. 

Pilots this morning reported would strike at the two bases ing recruits. The hard core of new coalition govern- 

seeing the United SiateB Agency ^®^®” d an8er North Vietnain^se his army is “"der 10,000 men. ment can be formed again 


w coalition govern- 
be formed again 


for International control of the politically and nul- The rest are part-time fighters SdSgJC 1 

| warehouse burning *a Sam itarilv important Plain of Jars scattered over dozens ot sites, t viontL 


Jam itarily important n»n *» aw — ™ tween the Pathet Lao and Vienti- 

re g ° n - . . ao .. . KJ&St “ deep ln C ° mmU ane, the Communists can be ex- 

It was from these bapes that mst territory. . . • . J d t ripmand an end to th e 

Gen. Vang Pao with heavy Rumors agair iwere being res- .fg “pao thete 

American: air support launch^ jutrected, here ,that the nomadic , Pa0 ’ 


, • • ;V ■ ' ' 


v» ■ ***• . . ‘ v- , . 1 ; 
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By James McCartney 
.Chicago Daily News Service 


■ The right-wins military coup 
in Cambodia— if it is success- 
ful— has the potential of chang- 
ing the ground rules of the 
■Vietnam War. 

It could be the biggest break 
'that President Nixon has got- 
T ten in trying to end the war, 

* Or it could lead to a North 
'Vietnamese attempt to take 
over Cambodia by force, and 

* thus cause a new 
kind of crisis in Vietnam. 


u§ 


9’ 


, “K they did that and hol- 
lered for help, we might have 
a dilemma on our hands," said 
one U.S. official. 


SIHANOUK has permitted 
the North Vietnamese to use 
his country as a sanctuary in 
ailu mounting attacks on southern 
and different : South Vietnam. If that ground If 


troops might try to do the job. 
No less an official than De- 
fense Sec. Melvin R. Laird has 
openly discussed this possi- 
bility. 


rule were to be removed, the 
! Communists would be severely 
U.S. officials do not pretend j crippled. 


; to know what precisely is hap- - That wou ]<i a id President 

< non in <r ir\ Pa mhftdia — or who i XT! 1m Ays nNrtalatlHn itsA UnV 4 


; pening in Cambodia — or wno | jjioxn in de-escalating the war. 
may wind up in charge. It’s too ; Approximtely 40,000 main 


. early for that. : force North Vietnamese troops 

s'- But they are certain that the, are believed to be based in, 

T events of the last few days In 1 Cam b 0 dia r poised to threaten , 
.Cambodia will refect all ot tbe capital city of Saigon and 
' Southeast Asia. And they are ! the rich Mekong Delta to the, 
seeking to weigh alternatives. , 60Uthi ;t 

’ Cambodia is important be- i •! 

; cause it has sought, essential- DAILY NEWS correspondent 
ly, to remain neutral in strug- ;; Milt Freudenhelm reports that 
gle for Southeast Asia. 1' Paris observers were quick to 

- Prince Norodom Sihanouk, i t stress the dangers of a shift to 
the chief of state who has been (the right in Cambodia, If the 
ousted, has walked a narrow -weak Cambodian army fails ton. 
path — often leaning one way, ! control the Communist Viet-’ 
then the other. 1 namese forces, United States 

fl lorces could be sucked in, as 
DAILY -NEWS Washington f Happened in Vietnam and 
Bureau chief Peter Lisagor re- ; La0S( they warnC d. 
ports that suspicion that the : Cambodia also has provided 
(coup deposing him might be ■ | , ;}le supp iy rou te for Commu- 
another ruse faded quickly as j nlst forccs j n southern South 
Southeast Asian experts stud' 


That’s where the importance 
of a successful right-wing coup 
comes into the picture. 

If right-wing generals were 
to gain control in Cambodia 
and invite the United States to 
clean out North Vietnamese 
forces, the temptation to take 
them up on the offer would be 
great. 

This course of . fiction, no ] tack, 
doubt, would cause a political | : . 
uproar in the United States. I 

BUT LESS drastic possi- 
bilities also are being dis- 
cussed in official circles here. 

For example, a right-wing re- 
gime in Cambodia might. make 
it possible to freeze supply 
routes to the Communist forces 
in Cambodia and South ' Viet- j ■' 


'The take-over in Cambodia 
by Gen. Lon Nol and Sihan- 
ouk’s rlghthist relative. Prince 
| Sisowath Sirik Matak, is com- 
, pared in Paris with the ouster 


of Indonesian President Su- 
karno, which the French also 
credit to the C ^A. , 

The Communists have the 
military power to respond. 
They are already in a strong f 
position in Laos, north of Cam- ; 
bodia. They probably could 
take over all of Cambodia if 
they wished in a counter at- : 


L 


AT THE PARIS. Vietnam^ 
talks Thursday, Freudenheim 
reports, North Vietnam *ac- 
Jcused the United States of try-! 
ing to spread the Vietnam War 
jlnto Ca m bodia and Laos. But 
Hanoi carefully avoided recog' 


nition that Sihanouk has been -iz&ii f. 
ousted. 

nam . . .. , It is perfectly clear that the ' 

Supplies for Communist ar-; |Nixon administration, in order 


mies in the Mekong Delta have. , 
been permitted to flow, freely 
through Cambodian ports. 

The United States also might 
be invited to bomb Communist 


led the scant reports monl- 


I Vietnam. 


tored on Phnom Penh. Radio. 

THE JUDGMENT in Wash- 
ington is that Gen. Lon Nol • 
j as premier and his accomplices ( 
have entrenched themselves in ; 
power, and that the neutralist; 
Sihanouk has been per-! 
manently bounced. 1 

This prospect raised appre- ‘ 
hensions, described as a "fear 
of the unknown" by one 
source, that the rightist anti- 
communist successors of Slha- ' 
nouk might get in over their 


U.S. and South Vietnamese], 

forces have hot been able to] 
touch the supply routes — or 
attack Communist bases — 
without violating Cambodia’s 
ostensible neutrality. 


(sanctuaries in Cambodia. 
Bombing has not been per- 
imlttcd in Cambodia. 


'to save itself from defeat in 
|Vietnam, not only is escalating 
'the war in Laos but also is try- 
ing to extend the war to the 
whole IndoChlnese Peninsula, 
placing a grave threat to peace 
in Southeast Asia," Hanoi dele- 
gate Nguyen Minh Vy de- 
clared. 

"The United Slates must as- 
sume full responsibility for the 
consequences," Vy said as he 


U.S. MILITARY officials say! through the Central Intelligcnci 
flatly that the United States 1 1 Agency— -has played a role '• 


could win a "quick military 
victory" in Vietnam if ground 
troops were permitted to in- 
vade . the Communist sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia and Laos. 

And officials have not been 


heads in their defiance of the ' reluctant to discuss the possi- 
Northv^ ttW i^ ed 


THE OTHER side of the coin ! 
presents a different picture. 

There is widespread specula- ! went into the session, 
tion In Saigon and Paris that] us AmbaS sador Philip C. 
the United States — probably | u^ b j b told reporters as he en- 
tered the session, "I have no 
. , , .Intention of having any com- 

the Cambodian coup. ment on Cambodia." 


Freudenhelm reports thatl South Vietnamese delegate. 


, -French military officials see it pham Dang Um repUed that j 
as a move to strengthen the long . standing North, Vietnam- 1 
position of Thailand in case cse denia|s ^t its tT00ps are ; 
Laos falls to North Vietnamese! j„ and Cambodia havet 


uiam ese | n 

and Pathet Lao forces. i been disproved by recent state-; 

Rtrtwae “ - 


Q€MDs4^© antics of the neu- 
tralist governments . of both) 
^countries, ... - • - '«* 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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Laotians Exit as \ U.S. Post Falls 


VIENTIANE, Laos, March 13 
Wl— A limited withdrawal of 
civilians and soldiers from 
army headquarters at Long 
Cheng began today, after the 
fall of a nearby United States- 
operated supply base at Sam 
Thong to 2,000 North Viet- 
namese troops. 

Informed sources saw the 
advance on Sam Thong as the 
first significant North Viet- 
namese push south of the Plain 
of Jars since the Geneva 
agreement in 1962 set up Laos 
as a neutral state. 

Sam Thong 90 miles north of 



Vientiane, is 15 miles southwest 
of the Plain of Jars. 

The plain was recaptured, by 
the North Vietnamese in Feb- 
ruary. Long Cheng is 10 miles 
southeast of Sam Thong. 

7,000 Mco Soldiers 
Gen. Vang Pao, commander 
olE the Meo tribesman army, 
has his base at Long Cheng and 
has about 7,000 soldiers stand- 
ing in the way of an advance. 
These forces apparently put up 
little resistance at Sam Thong. 

At the Vientiane airport, Air 
America transport planes un- 
loaded civilians and soldiers 
from Long Cheng. Most of the, 


soldiers were in uniform and 
carrying their weapons. Some 
were wounded but able to walk. 
There was no immediate 


supporting Laotian troops, took' 
part was not clear. 

Pilots flying over Sara Thong 
reported that a United States 


report o n whether United warehouse and an American- 
States cent r a 1 intelligence j/operated hospital were burning 
agency personnel who supporMand. there were fires in the 


Vang’s army at Long Cheng 
had left. 

Elimination Effort 
One source said of the new 
North : Vietnamese thrust, "I 
think this is his effort to 
eliminate Sam Thong and Long 
Cheng, the early phase of it." 

Informed sources said the 
Lao general staff in Vientiane 
lost radio contact with Sam 
Thong at noon. Shortly before, 
ammunition was delivered to 
the government forces at. Sam 
Thong and the wounded were 
evacuated. 

There were reports that 
North Vietnamese forces fired 
rockets into the Sam Thong air 
| field. 

Hospital, Warehouse Burn 
The so urc es said allied 
bombers attacked the high 
ground around Sam Thong in 
efforts to drive off the North 
Vietnamese troops who by- 
passed government positions 
farther north to launch their 
attack. Whether United States- 
war planes, which have been 


village. All 16 Americans and 
more than 2,000 tribesmen and 
Laotian peasants, including 209 
hospital patients, were flown 
out before the major attack. 

The International Control 
commission, prodded by India, , 
met informally to explore the’ 
worsening situation. The 
sources said the Indian govern- 
ment was attempting a new 
peace initiative but the meeting 
produced nothing significant. 

The commission made up of! 
India, Canada and' Poland, was 
set up to see that the Geneva 
agreement was observed. But it 
has no power and has been 
denied entry into areas of Laos 
controled by the pro-communist 
Pathet Lao and Jti North 
Vietnamese allies. '. 


* 

■ ' ,.ll 
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Daily World Foreign Department . 

, . m San ? Th< ? ng ’ one of the lar 8 est U.S. CIA-“RoyaI Lao" bases in northern Laos foil 
late Tuesday night to the forces of the Lao Patriotic Front. ’ 

firfiAinlx !h it 1 1 n n - f _ « . . ... 


Officials in Vientiane, the "Roy- 
al Lao” capital, said "We don’t 
know exactly where things stand 
at this point,” but added that it 
was not true that the Sam Thong 
hospital had been burned down as 
earlier reported. 

The CIA operations base is 75 
miles north of Vientiane and about 
30 miles southeast of the Plain of 
Jars, the vital region the LPF re- 
captured in the last few weeks, 

Sam Thong is only six miles 
from Long Cheng, headquarters 
and major supply base for the 
clandestine army of General Vang 


Pao, a force of 15,000 Meo tribes- 
men set up by the CIA. According 
to U.S. reports, the Sam Thong' 
base %as taken almost without a ' 
fight from the CIA’s secret army. 

In past years, when the Meo 
tribesmen on the U.S. Side were 
confronted with heavy fighting, 
they melted away by the hundreds, 
tossing their brand-new M-16 ri- 
fles away. The repeated demands ' 
of "Royal Lao” Premier Souvan-. 
na Phouma last week for new ship- 
ments of U.S. weapons may have 
some relation to this earlier phen- 
omenon; 

In Saigon, the U.S. military 


command reported the loss of the 
fifth U.S. warplane over Laos in 
the last six days to anti-aircraft 
fire, an Air Force F-105 "Thunder- 
chief based in Thailand. U.S. 
sources said ail reports indicated, 
the U.S. air losses were at a high- 
er rate than losses over the Demo- 
cratic Repuxlic of Vietnam be- - 
fore the 1968 "bomb halt.” 

The U.S. this week admitted 
that a "North Vietnamese” heli- 
copter that it had earlier said its 
planes had destroyed on the 
ground in Laos was in reality anj 
old Americari type used by the) 
South Vietnamese two years ago. 





Ii. 
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South-east Asia is more of an ideological crucible this week than ever; Mr Galbraith’s 
notion that the countries of the area may relapse into the obscurity ‘which they deserve’ 
looks singularly unrealistic. The irony is that the fate of the area may be determined 
more in Laos and Cambodia than in Vietnam itself. 

The overthrow of Prince Sihanouk bears all the impress of a brilliant intelligence , 
coup. The CIA may be in retreat in Laos; in Cambodia it could well have had a V 
hand in precisely the kind of job which it believes it is meant to do. One domino looks 

like falling; but another is being shored up. 

The net results of the events of the past week are unpredictable but certain lines of 

speculation are admissible: 

(i) Cambodia. If the new Cambodian regime cracks down hard on the communists 
and deprives the North Vietnamese forces (and the Vietcong) of their sanctuaries and 
supplies, the effect in South Vietnam will be considerable. North Vietnam’s use of 
Cambodian bases, and supplies, has been a factor of enormous importance throughout 
the war. 

(ii) Laos. In Laos, the position is very different. North Vietnam is aiming to secure 
the establishment of a communist-dominated neutralist coalition; it also wants to 
extract an American pledge not to bomb the Ho Chi Minh trail. If it wins these two 
points, it would have scored a notable triumph. The creation of a rieW coalition in 
Vientiane would be adduced as an adequate precedent for the formation oLa coalition 
in Saigon. 

The situation in Laos is now so grave that Mr Rogers, the American Secretary of 
State, has dropped hints this week that American ground forces may, after all, have to 
be introduced - but only with the consent of Congress (which will bo difficult to secure). 

It is arguable that, if the Americans were prepared to make a firm stand in Laos, 
they might carry the day in the whole of south-east Asia. This thesis will doubtless be 
derided in many quarters; the mere idea of ‘another Vietnam’ frightens a large 
' sector of American public opinion. 

But, while exaggerated importance should not be given to the reported ascendancy 
of the doves in the Hanoi politburo, it is clear that North Vietnam could not simul- 
taneously (a) continue a losing war in the south, where Vietnamisation has proved 
more effective than many people forecast, (b) face the sustained hostility of the 
Cambodian regime, which would harass the Vietcong in various ways, and (c) face in 
Laos the full brunt of American military might and air power, backed by the Mco 
tribesmen. 

North Vietnam’s aim has always been the eventual control of all of former French 
' Indochina, not merely the acquisition of South Vietnam. But it would find it hard to 
fight in three countries simultaneously. 

(iii) Russia and China. From the calculations outlined above, it might seem that 
there is the chance of some kind of deal; but deals in south-east Asia are notoriously 
difficult to secure. Much will depend on the way Russia and China react to the current 
crises. As they are in grim competition with each other, as well as with the Americans, 
their mood is likely to be tough and unyielding ; certainly China’s. The odds are there- 
fore that (a) if the Cambodian challenge to the communists fails, south-east asia will 
become a more intractable, crisis-ridden region than ever, and the communists will 
step up their efforts to give the Americans a bloody nose in Laos; but (b) if it succeeds, 
the undermining of North Vietnam’s whole strategy may have begun, • 
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Isolafion noi possible 


, Sen. J. W. Fullbright’s ob- 
/ ■ ? crVfl tion that "it is obvious” there 
( * fnrmV relationship between the 
J pr °5ram and the Cen- 

" • ! WrllI^n fgCT T^ Cenc y in La os 
j ardly falls under the category of 

pi ofound statements. 

Lnnlh^v- Y antS ] i aoS 10 turn into 

f Another Vietnam but wo franlrlv 

'don't sec how the United StafS" an 
( fOmplete y withdraw from the 
j wbrld and go into deep isolation. 

! of tin E assi . ble J, he senator, head 

' L™ ltlc ' ,Y ,as deadline hunting 
because of his views but the best 
that can be said is that it was 
j ridiculous for him to say, “If it 
I * rUe /CIA involvement in Laos), 
f ft is only another warning we are 
( in over our heads.” »■„ 8 re 

| tj c U lZy» ] ? he P r °P°se that the ' 
u.t>. help out countries that are 
f be ‘ a S beseiged' by Communists and 
facing possible take over? Should 
we put our head in the sand and 

in nSc? dieU? ,° r . possbil y send 
eonv^+u* 8 “4 missionaries to 

[sgi^n‘,5"? . 


Surely his committee gets 
numerous reports on the subversive 
activities of other "foreign” powers 
in Laos and in other nations around 
the world and. it’s too much to 
swallow the possibility that he 
would be surprised by a report of 
CIA involvement in Laos. 

7 '? ) T° can readily agree that the 
administration shouldn't sneak. 

8 n j® r a ^ ovv this country to be 
pulled into a second Vietnam. 

time, however, 
assistance i n, 


j 


At the same 

espionage and DraraHIII , e , n . 
training and recruiting programs ;] 
are as much a part of the in- J 
, ternational facts of life as em- I 
b a s s i e s , consulates, diplomatic •] 
missions and junketing con- ‘ i 
gressmen. 

. . Thei :® no reason for the U.S.3 
to hang illuminated banners around •'» / 

the necks of our CIA or other '\ V 
agencies proclaiming them as -i 
spies, recruiters, trainers, military 7 
observers or anything else. , ' 

„ Were all for an ideal world • 

Mr. Fullbright. Now if you can only ?? 
convince the other side before we ii 
unilaterally give awayallofW, 
secrets and confess our “sins:** ' 

^ l ‘ r " ■ n . i { . . 
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DaUy World Foreign Department 

U.S. B-52 bombers and other warplanes were diverted yesterday to missions over 
northern Laos as two outposts barely six miles away froin the U.S. CIA base at Sam 
Thong fell to the Lao Patriotic Front. Military sources in Saigon said the B-52’s made 
only three raids yesterday over South Vietnam because most of them had been sent 

over Laos. I en j frontiers," and said that. 

.Cambodia and Sihanouk 'could. 

! "reply on the Soviet Union’s all*; 
round support in the struggle' 


Cambodia has suspended its 
earlier demand that what it al 
leged to be "North Vietnamese 

and Victcong troops lea vc Cam- a g a j ns j imperialist provocations 
bodian territory. The change \^ A .. 


o 


was indicated during a Monday 
meeting between Cambodian For- 
eign Minister Norodom Phouris- 
sara and representatives of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government of South Viet- 
nam, in the Cambodian capital 
of Phnom Penh. 

In Moscow, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, Cambodia's Chief of 
state, postponed his scheduled 
departure for Peking on his way 
home, and in an interview he 
said: “The events which have, 
just occurred in our country may 
make some foreign observers 
think that Cambodia may change 
its orientation and its ideology. 
But as head of state I can as- 
sure you that we shall not change 
our principles. We shall keep 
our neutrality and our independ- 
ence. the Cambodian people and 


land in 

l U S * 


interference in her affairs. 
Cambodia parley 
news sources in Cambodia. 

said that in Monday’s Cambodia- 
DRV-PRG meeting, the two Viet- 
namese representatives did not 


the International Control Com- 
mission (ICO on Vietnam, ad- 
mitted that he "passed on" in-, 
formation to the U.S. CIA. The 
Canadian officer said the CIA 
would come to him claiming that 
"an entire Vietcong corps" was 
in a certain border area, and 
.Ketcheson said he would dis- 
* agree "but very often they chose 
to believe their own spies." 


I personally will not permit any " 1959, Washington Post, Canadian 


discuss the charge of Cambodian ^ report in the Feb. 26 issue 
Premier Lon Nol’s government ^ 

that NLF and DRV troops were ; 
operating on Cambodian territory. • 

The PRO and DRV pledged to 
respect , Cambodia’s neutrality, 
territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence, and also asked for . 
damages to pay for last Wednes- 
day’s mob attacks on their two 
embassies in Phnom Penh. 

Informed sources are dubious 
about General Lon Nol’s wild 
charges that 40,000 DRV and 
NLF troops are in Cambodia, a 
charge that U.S, -Saigon military 
propaganda has been making for 
several years. In the Nov. 16, 


of the conservative "Far Eastern 
.Economic Review" I Hong Kong) 
says that a reporter who trav- 
eled all over Svay Rieng prov* ■ 
ince in Cambodia, where the U.S. ; 
and Saigon say thousands of "Vi- 
etcong" are hiding, found it to ■ 
be an absolutely flat, almost v 
treeless area surrounded, on 
• three sides by South Vietnamese 1 
territory, where nothing could be ; 
hidden from patrolling U.S. air- 
craft, «... .. ‘ . 


General Donald Ketcheson gave 
• j some reasons why, ( 

1 i- Gen. Ketcheson, a member of 


changes concerning our friend 
ship with the socialist camp, es 
pedal ly with the USSR.” . 

Joint communique 
Sihanouk met with top-level So- V / 

viet officials on Monday, includ- 
ing President Nikolai Podgorny 
and Premier Alexei Kosygin. The v ' 
joint Soviet-Cambodian statement* 

' at the end of the meeting stated: t 
“The aggression of the American . 
imperialists in Vietnam, armed 
intervention in Laos, U.S. -Saigon 
provocations against Cambodia 
and Cambodian neutrality are the ; 
main reasons for the aggravation * tt 

of the situation in Indochina and ; < 

in Southeast Asia as a whole.” 

The Soviet government "again 
confirmed its respect for the 
neutrality and territorial integ;- •; 

rity of <App>tou 6 tft>F&riftrjease 2001 / 03/04 
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Bombing Nuisance y 

! ,■ We were thinking that American control of the air 
[Over Laos was completely useless when Russia 
? suddenly said there could be no negotiations for 
peace in Laos unless the United States first stopped 
the bombing. 

■ Does that sound familiar? It should. That was the' 1 ! 
Russian and North Vietnamese cry for the years 
when the United States was bombing North Viet- 
nam. • ' 

■ Air power is something Americans find it easy toJ 
-believe in. Yet the heavy bombing of the Ho Chi l 
' Minh trail does not seem to affect the traffic there. 
Bombing interferes some, but North Vietnam just ] 
takes its losses and goes on sending what it j 
chooses. f 

t ; Support bombing in the Plain of Jars and points | 
,epst and west seems singularly ineffective, too. It ! 
may have helped with the surprise victory last fall 
when Gen. Vang Pao’s clandestine army of Meo 
tflbesmen, payrolled byi the U. Sr— Central “in- 
telligence Agency, reconquered the plain from its 
foqsTT ftHHh i A winter North Vietnam reconquered 
the plain again and pushed on beyond it, using a; 
large force of regulars complete with' tanks and 
artillery — a roadbound outfit ideal for bombing. 

"U.S. planes were able to fly out the entire civilian 
population in advance of the attack, and do heavy 
support bombing of the invading force, plus at least 
one day of heavy area bombing with the big B-52 
bombers. But the North Vietnamese swept the plain 
fjrtth very little resistance. 1 , \ ; • H 

Yet it must have had smne ..^uisam^ value. /Th' ' 
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Where Do We 

A great many Americans have been 
! wondering for some time just what the 
j TJ. S. was doing in Laos— and why. Per- 
fhaps it is heartening that high officials 
fOf the Nixon Administration seem to 
be equally puzzled and as much at a 
loss for a convincing explanation. 

The escalating confusion dates gen- 
erally from President Nixon’s report on 
.Laos two weeks ago, a somewhat in- 
complete accounting of the facts and 
a wholly implausible justification of 
U. S. involvement there. More recently, 
tne Administration indicated it was def- 
initely not relying ° n the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution for authority and professed 
to be, neutral on a new Senate resold 



Go From Loos? - 

In the latest development, Chairman' 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee reports that 
Secretary of State Rogfers insisted at a, 
recent closed-door hearing that there 
are not only "no present plans" to com* 
mit ground troops but that the Admin-; 

• istration will not do so — at least with-! 
out explicit Congressional sanction — •' 
even if Laos “is overrun" by Pathet 
Lao and North Vietnamese.. 

That seemingly leaves few options 
for Washington except to ground the 
U.S. bombers making daily sorties in 
support of Lao government troops and;' 
to bring military “advisers" home. Is 
anything kind in prospect? Or' 

will our present here henceforth be-f 
-conje * total CIA operation? Is there. 


O 
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Rogers and Fulbrighi Attempt 
' To Clarity U.S. Stand on Laos' 


By RICHARD IIALIORAN 
Special to The Kew York Times 

WASHINGTON, March 17 — ' 

Secretary of State William P. 

Rogers and Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright sought today to soften 
the impact of Mr. Rogers s 
assertion that the United States 
!has no present plans to send 
1 ground combat troops to Laos 
if that country should be over- 
run by Communist forces. 

Senator Fulbright, the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign 
'Relations Committee, revealed 
[yesterday that, in a closed ses- 
sion of the- committee on March 
[3, Mr. Rogers said of Laos: 44 We 
have no present plans, if it is 

i 9 9 


-a position to foreclose the Prcs-i 
ident ‘in making any decision 
which might be required in the 
future.” 

A spokesman for the Secre- 
tary said that Mr. Rogers, in his 
remarks, had been trying to 
•soften the impact of the March 
3 statement. 

In a telephone interview, 
Senator Fulbright said he had I 
talked with Mr. Rogers this 
afternoon to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
statement had been made pub- 
lic. He said the disclosure had 
"not involved security” and was 
"not intended to embarrass the 

^Senator Fulbright said he 


aavu * Sene ivui O"- 

overrun, to use combat troops, i thought the "small incident 

• Both men emphasized today: been “grossly exaggerated 

that it had been Mr. Rogers’s anc j indicated that there was no 
Son to stress the -no prosWcemcnt between Mr. Rog- 
-ent plans” and to assure the ers and hims . 

Congress that none would be i Conflict w Views Seen 
made by the Administration. The quotation from Mr. Rog ( 
without seeking Congressional ers can* “PJgg $ s W t3 [®| 

approval. - ■ “ Elliot L. Richardson, was testi- f 

i- Mr. Rogers said that if a- <fying before the Foreign Rela- 
situation should arise that tions Committee. Senators John 
would require consideration pi . Williams, Republican of Dela- 
combat forces in Laos, I told ware, and thought 
the Senate of the United States dif- 

that' .we , would cpnsult Wltll .f ere( ^ f rom Secretary Rogers on 
them to the fullest extent posr'. ]low f u n y the Congress would 
sible.” • - : 7 : be consulted prior to any deci- 

, The Secretary, in. a televised; sion to send troops to Laos. 

.interview _ on the National; JJtoAhe testimony that Mr. 
Broadcasting Company s. ■‘To- ^ 0 „^ rs gave on March 3. After 
day" show, said he had‘;ex-. CO nsultation with Senator Ful- 
plained to the Foreign Relations bright, they asked him to read 

rnmmit t gfl ‘'that I was not 'in from the -transcript. That pro- 
.wmimuee , uuu. ±. « » .• duced the quotation in question.. 

Mr. Rogers’s statements on 
television this morning t ,how- t 


ever, -appeared to put 
some variance with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Melvin R. 
Laird. On Feb. 26, Mr. Laird 
told newsmen that if President 
Nixon decided to send troops 
to Laos, ,4, he would come to the 
Congress of the United States 
for such approval.” 

Spokesmen for the State and 
Defense Departments were un- 
able to reconcile the use of 
"consult” and “approval. Each 
said his department stood by 
what its Secretary had said. 

The issue of the political ana 
military conditions under which 
American eoldiers might be 
sent to Laos came against 
backdrop of intensified North* 
Vietnamese action in that, 
country. 

A State Department spokes- 
man, Carl Bartch, told news- 
men that the military situation 
in Laos was serious. He con- 
firmed that the North Viet- 
namese had taken several hill-* 
top outposts around the Royal 
Laotian forces headquarters at 
Sam Thong,, and Long Tieng. 

Objective Uncertain 
Mr. Rogers said that the 
ultimate North 'Vietnamese ob- 
jective was not known. “We 
hope that what they are up to 
is to make their negotiating 
position a little stronger, he 
said in his television appear- 
ance. “We hope that they do 
not intend to overrun Laos.” 

Other officials here said they 
believed the North Vietnamese 
forces were moving in for the 
kill against the clandestine 
army of Maj. Gen. Vang Pao, 
the force trained and supplied 
by the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency. General 
Vang Pao’s army has provided 
the only substantial opposition 
to the North Vietnamese in 
Laos for several years. 

The officials also said they 
had received no word on when 
the courier with negotiating 
proposals from Prince Soupha- 
nouvong, .the leader of North 
Vietnam’s Pathet Lao allies, 
might be expected to reach 
Vientiane, the administrative 
capital of Laos. 

Prince Souphanouvong has 
broadcast his intention of send- 
ing a messenger with proposals 
for negotiations. The broad- 
casts have indicated that the 
' Communists want a cease-fire, 

, withdrawal of .American mili- 
itary support of the Laotian 
Government, a new coalition in 
Vientiane and the halt of all 
1 American bombing of the North 
■ Vietnamese supply trail through 
Eastern Labs, - r ; 
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'Major Drive Feared 


State Department Press Offi- 
cer Carl E. Barlch said: “Our 
. embassy in Vientiane has rc- 
By Murrey Murder • ~ ported that the military situa- 

\Y;\shinRU>«.postsmff Writer* tion is serious around the B-oyal 

Xcw Communist thrusts in Laos arc the Lao Government regional 
kickoff tor the second-stage offensive ’headquarters at^Sam Thong 
aimed at. the American-supported “clan- an ' * **\ 


Secretary pf State William 
P, Rogers was asked on NBC's 
“Today" show yesterday for 
his evaluation of enemy inten- 
tions* 

Rogers said, “It’s a little 
early to tell * . . Wc hope that 
what they arc up to is to make 


; destine" army of Gen. Vang Pao, U.S. 
sources said yesterday. 

, Communist troops, led by North Viet- 
■ namese forces, have moved back on the 
| offensive while the Communist side is 
holding out the prospects t)f Laotian talks^ 
limited to opposing forces. The . United 

Slates Embassy in Vientiane .described the negotiating position a 

military situation as “serious." )\{.{\(i stronger. Wc hope that 

American sources said what has hap-' |] lc y do not intend to overrun 
pened is what they pessimistically ex- Laos," 

\ peeled: a drive to recapture the Plain of j The secretary was asked if 
Jars, which was recovered last month; | thc United Stales, in effect, 
next, an offensive to destroy the ability jiiad bitten off “more than we 
-of Vang Pao’s army to wage war in ccn-! C( j u | d c hew" by having “pro tnp- 
tral and northern Laos, which is now ^ccl" anti-Communist Laotian 
beginning. forces “to overrun the Plafi) of 

Advance Communist troops today ' Jars last fall?’ bringing on the 
moved beyond the Plain of Jars to cap- . Communist “counter-reaction." 
ture Sam Thong and threaten Long : “I don’t think it’s accurate to 
Cheng. Gen Pao’s headquarters are at Long say that we prompted them to 
' Cheng, which newsmen on the scend have do •' that,” said Rogers. We ad- 
described as the off-limits center for Amer- 1 vised them to go into the Plain 
ican supply, finance and military advisory of Jars, but I’m not sure we 
'operations for Pao’s forces, run by the gave them any advice to over- 
Central Intelligence Agency. ;run it." It was “rather uncx- 

U.S. sources said that at Sam Thong j Pccted, 
evacuations began two days ago and the Laotian iorces would be so 
post had been “stripped down” to “a successful ^ thei e. 

.resistance force.” _ 


Rogers denied an interpreta- 
j tion in some reports yesterday 
that two weeks ago he assured 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
'Committee the United States 
will not send troops into Laos 
“even if it is overrun by Com- 
munists." Committee Chairman 
J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.), on 
his own, made part of the 
Rogers’ testimony public (Mon- 
day. 

*T. didn't . say that," said 


jRogcrs. “I said there arc no 
'present plans to use combat 
forces in Laos. T also explain- 
ed to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that I was 
not in a position to foreclose 
the President in making any 
decision which might be re- 
quired in thc future. 

"We have no present plans 
to use ground combat forces 
in Laos," said Rogers. "If that 
should change, if a situation j 
should arise that would re- 
fill ire consideration of com- 
bat forces in Laos, I told the! 
Senate of the United States! 
that wc would consult with! 
them to thc fullest extent pos- 
sible." 

The key qua! if Seal ion about 
no present plans” also was 
in the position of Rogers’ 
made public Monday. 

Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield .(D-Mont.) 
said yesterday, “The warning 
flags are flying in the Senate 
on Laos." 

Mapsficld said at an Ameri- 
can Paper Industry conven- 
tion in New York “we must 
not only avoid a new enmesh* 
ment in Laos but . . . we must 
redouble the effort to get our 
heads above water again in 
Vietnam." 

He urged President Nixon 
to send a high-ranking repre- 
sentative back to thc dead- 
locked Paris talks on Viet- 4 
nam. Mansfield also proposed 
a “revival of the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1961-62 on Laos," 
broadened enough “to con-, 
sidef the situation of all of 
Indochina and thc Southeast 
Asian mainland.” The call for 
such a conference, said Mans- 
field, could also propose "a 
foreign ministers meeting in' 
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i mo r,Y IEN ^- ANE ; iH 03 ~ Another major Laotian govern- 
,ment position fell to the Communists today with little 5 or no 
j cf' st ™ ce as N , 0l t h Vietnamese troops overran the supply base at 
I Sam Thong and burned the adjoining village and the hospital the 
A ™^ n .? ans °P er ated. “This may signal the initial thrust south- 
ward, a source in Vientiane commented after the North Vietnam-; 
ese victory 90 miles north of the capital. • < 

As the North Vietnamese and ' 

J thet Lao drew close to Sam 
ong yesterday, the CIA’s Air 
lerica charter line flew out 
15 to 20 Americans stationed 
there along with more than 2,000 
Meo tribesmen and Laotian 
peasants, another fled earlier in 
the week as the Communist 
‘ troops moved down from the 
Plain of Jars, 15 miles to the 
^northeast. 


, 3 Wounded 

The Laotian government’s 
chief military hope, Gen. Vang 
JPao, reportedly had a force of 
about 7,000 Meo tribesmen in the 
area from Sam Thong to Vang 
Pao’s headquarters . at Long 
Chien, 10 miles to the southeast. 

But the casualty report from 
the defenders at Sam Thong- 
three wounded— Indicated resist- 
ance was negligible, as it has 
been since the North Vietnamese 
, and Pathet Lao began their of- 
{ fensive northeast of the Plain 
of Jars nearly, five weeks ago. 


There were unconfirmed re-! 
ports of North Vietnamese mili-{ 
tary activity today in the vicini- 
|ty of Long Chien, Meanwhile, 
bombers from either the Lao- j 
tian or U.S. air forces attacked! 
an estimated 2,000 North Viet-: 
namese troops reported to be 
on high ground overlooking Sam 
Thong, occording to informed 
sources. -i 

A Wedding Amidst War | 

Sam Thong was a suply base 1 
for Vang Pao’s army and am 
estimated 100,000 refugees from 
areas .taken over by the North 
Vietnafese and Pathet Lao. 
The base included an airstrip, a 
U.S. aid warehouse and hangars 
for Air America planes, as well 
as the hospital. • , 

Sources in Vientiane said the 
attack on Sam Thong was the 
first since the base was built in 
1959. It was not threatened when, 


the North Vietnamese and the 
Pathet Lao occupied the Plain ‘of 
Jars before being driven out by 
Vang Pao’s forces last summer.! 

Despite the North Vietnamese j 
advance south, life- went on as 
usual in Vientiane. The big 
event yesterday was the wed- 
ding of Prince Panya Souvanna 
Phouma, 26-year-old son of Pre- 
mier Souvanna* Phouma, to, 
Saiika Sidhisari Putra, 22-year- 
old daughter of a wealthy Thai 
family. The Buddhist ceremony 
was held at the premier’s villa. 

Enemy Downs 4th Plane 

In Saigon, the U,S. Command 
said an Air Force F105 jet fight- 
er was hit by enemy ground fire 
while on a combat mission over 1 
Laos Monday. The plane 
crashed in Thailand, and the pi-; 
lot was rescued with no injuries, 
a spokesman said. „ j 

It was the fourth American; 
warplane reported downed byi 
enemy ground fire in Laos since 
the U.S. Command started an- 
nouncing losses there on March 
10 . 

A fifth plane crashed due to 
unknown causes, the spokesman 
said. The crewmen aboard all 
the planes were rescued, he add- 
ed. ’ . ■; 
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President's Best Weapon j 
In Laos Affair Is Candor i 

President Nixon has been put in On March 6, in his statement on i 
an awkward position by a bit of Pen- Laos, the President said flatly that : 
tagon semantics. • | “no American stationed in Laos has ! 

* - never been killed in ground combat; 

; operations.” • 

| It has since become known that ; 
i 27 Americans — including an Army j 
{ captain — have died as a result of 1 
| “hostile action” on the ground in'; 

, Laos. The other 26 were civilians, one 
j a dependent of a civilian. Presumably ■ 

: most of them wer e CIA men, who 
j have trained the Laotian army. j 
A White House spokesman said 
| Nixon did not know of the captain’s 
! death when he made his statement, 
i The spokesman, however, stuck with 
. the “hostile action”: definition, saying . 
f the captain died in an ‘enemy attack - 
j behind the lines and thus was not in 
j a “ground combat operations.” He ' 

(would not discuss the other deaths. 

‘due to “hostile action.” /. J 

i The Army captain apparently pre- ;! 
i sumed he was in combat. He shot and '! 

I killed one Communist attacker before i 
! he was gunned down. The, matter of ; 
(definition is moot for him and the j 
j other 26. '! 

j The President’s efforts '"to clarify ! 
the American involvement in Laos ! 
have been damaged by these belated ; 
disclosures. The attempt to stick by j 
the original statement' by playing , 
with words only makes matters worse, j 
We cannot buy the distinction be- ’ 
tween hostile action and combat oper- f 
• ations. If our people are close enough J 
to the Reds to be killed by them, they ;f 
are in combat. ' ■ . i 

l We hope the President is upset 
iwith the Pentagon word' game. This 
episode leads us to wonder what else < 

! he had not been tola before he made 
his statement on Laos. We assume 
he is busy finding out all he needs i 
to know and will tell, the public when f 
i-hadoes. .. * » 
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obtained by sending 25c n>d. to Sufism Re- 
oriented. Inc., 1200 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Cnllf. 0-1109.) . , 

St earn, J. (1968) Anti-drug Evangelists. 
I j0S Angeles Times West Mam Sunday edition, 
Dec. 1, 1063, The same article appears In The 
Seekers, In a chapter entitled "The Savors**, 
Jess Steam, Doublcday and Company. Xnc., 
New York, 19G3. 

' YOUTH — DRUG ABUSE AND OTHER PROBLEMS 

Abrey, Roger F. (19G9) Student drug uso 
and the responsibility of guidance person- 
nel. Focus on Guidance. 2(2) : 1-10 (For in- 
formation regarding this publication write 
the publication’s offices at GG35 East ViUan- 
'■ ova Place, Denver, Colo. 80222. 

Bylcr, Ruth, Lewis, Gertrude, and Totrrmn, 
Ruth ( 19G9) Teach Ub What Wo Want to 
Know, Mental Health Materials Center, 419 
Park Avc. So., N.Y., N.Y. 10016. $3.00 (Based 
on a survey of 5000 students K-12.) 

CBS. (19G9) Generations apart. G.P.O. Box 
81, New York 10001. 50c (Based on a survey 
of 723 students ago 17 through 23, G17 non- 
students — 17 through 23 and a total of GG3 
parents.) 

Cohen. Allan Y. (19G9) Psychedelic drugs 
and the student. J. College Student Person- 
nel. March 10G9. Available through C.P.D.I.* 

Keniston, Kenneth (10G5) The Uncom- 
mitted, Alienated Youth In American Society. 
Delta Paperback, $2.45, No, 0237. 

Martin, P. and Cohen, A. Y. (to bo pub- 
lished spring 1970) The Dying of the Light — 

A Parents’ Guide to Drugs. Harpor and Row, 
N.Y. 

Lettvln, Jerome (10G7) You can’t Even 
Step in the Same River Twice. Nat, Hist. Mag. 
Oct. 19G7: G-12 and 14-1 G. 

Ungerlcider, J. T., and Bowen, H. L. (1969) 
Drug abuse and tho schools. Amor, J. 
Pyschiat. 125(12) :1G91-10G7. 

Wilson. Jane (10G8) The complete (hipplo) 
girl. Cosmopolitan Jan. 19G8. (Accounts of 
lives of numerous young girls caught up 111 
the drug scene in Calif.) 

OTHER MATERLVLS OP INTEREST 

Associated Press (19G0) What You Should 
Know About Drugs and Narcotics. $1.00 per 
copy. Checks should bo made payable to tho 
Associated Press. Requests should be sent 
to Drug Booklet, P. O. Box 5, Teaneck, N.J. 
07GGG. 

“Attack" a publication of the New Yoirtt- 
State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission 
is available through the New York Bta e 
NACC, Albany, New York 12203. 

Cohen, Sidney (10G8) Tho Drug Dllemm^. 
MacMillan, New York. 

Mad Magazine (I960) Turn On, Tuno In, 
Drop Dead. Mad Magazine, No, 118 (April 
(1968). 30tf plus 251 lor orders under $2,000 
for postage and packaging. 485 Madison 
*.vAve., New York, Now York 10022. 

Mental Health Digest. For requests for is- 
sues and information regarding subscriptions 
to the Mental Health Digest, write tho Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 a year; single copy 30tf. 

WoJclcchowska, M, (10G8) Tuned Out, 
Harper Sc Row, New York and Coles, R. ( 1000) 
The Grass Pipe Blower, Little, Brown &: Co., 
Boston (These two novels were written espe- 
cially for young teenagers, but may bo of 
particular Interest to parents.) 

Wolfe, T, ( 1009) Electric ICool Aid Acid 
Test Bantam Books, N.Y. (OStf) (realistic 
account of the drug scene in tho mid-lOGO’s). 

Films— For information regarding films 
and film rentals, write University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Media Center Distribution, 
Berkeley, California 04720. Also write Pro- 
fessional Arts, Inc., P.O. Box 8484, Universal 
City, California 91608 for Information re- 
garding “Escape to Nowhere**, **Pot’s a Put- 
' On" (a brief satirical put-down of pot) , "The 
Ballad of Mary Jane/* and other films, 


Recording — ‘‘Talking Drug Storo Rag" by 
Itanlc MlmUln and Carol-Lolgh Joneon on 
S. Sc S. Records— album “Inquire Within** 
Available through Suflr.in Reoriented, Inc. 
1290 Sutter St., S.F., Calif. 04109. $4.00 plus 
25£ handling. (California residents add 25£ , 
sales tax.) 

AGENCY REFERRAL AND PROGRAM INFORMATION 

For referrals In the San Frnnclsco Bay Area 
contact tho Bay Area Social Planning Coun- 
cil; 577 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 04G12. 035- 
2440. 

Iii California, a listing by county of Drug 
Abuso Treatment and Referral Facilities Fa- 
cilities may bo obtained by writing to Mr. 
Chester Roberts, Jr., Division of Research, 
Department of the Youth Authority, 015 
Capitol Mall, Sacramento, Calif, 95814. 

For information regarding an experimen- 
tal prevention program stressing positive al- 
ternatives to drug use, write awareness 
House, Bryco Brooks, Director, P. O. Box 515, 
Fort Bragg, Ga. 95437. Also sco Life Maga- 
zine, “A Town in Trouble", March 21, 19G9, 
for further information regarding this pro- 
gram. 

For information regarding a successful 
educational program for young, first time 
drug offenders and their parents, write San 
Diego County Probation Department, Wil- 
liam M. Sergent, Supervising Probation Of- 
ficer, 2001 Meadow Lark Drive, Sail Diego, Ca. 
02123. (Participation in an cntlro series of 
educational programs is In lieu of prose- 
cution.) (Copies of a program summary are 
also available through C.PD.I.* Please in- 
clude 251 to cover costs of printing and 
handling.) 

For a 19-pago booklet entitled "Program 
Objcctlves-Narcotics, Drug & Alcoholic 
Abuse Task Force", write California Council 
on Criminal Justice, Satte Capitol, Sacra- 
mento, Ca. 05814. 

FOOTNOTE 

* Please enclose a large-self addressed 
stamped envelope with all requests. Finan- 
cial contributions aro essential to tho ex- 
pansion of the work of the Committee. For 
all requests and for further information re- 
garding the activities of tho Committee, 
please write: Committee for Psychedelic 
Drug Information, P. O. Box 851, Berkeley, 
California D4701. 


CREDIBILITY AND LAOS 


. HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 

OF HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 17, 1970 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more Americans arc becoming con- 
cerned over the credibility gap which is 
becoming increasingly evident in the dec- 
larations of the present administration. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, normally 
a Republican-oriented daily newspaper 
in Hawaii, has joined those who arc be- 
ginning to raise questions about what 
President Nixon says and docs. It warns 
, the President of the dangers of widening 
the credibility gap with reference to Laos, 

The Star-Bulletin editorial of March 9, 
1970, is submitted at this point for the 
Congressional Record; 

Credibility and Laos 

Almost from tho beginning of our involve- 
ment in South Vietnam, the Johnson admin- 
istration suffered from a credibility gap. 
Partly it could, not be helped; tho military 
commanders of a nation at war do not tele- 
graph their punches. But It resulted also la 


largo part because of President Johnson's 
penchant for accrccy and bccauw* ho did not 
tako Congrew into his confidence. 

Tills latter lack was perhaps most produc- 
tive of all in stretching tho gap go far as tho 
general public was concerned. Even some 
members of Congress who voted for the 19G4. 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, preeminently 
among them Sen. J. William Fulbrlght of 
Arkansas, chairman of tho Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, claimed they had been 
duped. 

Since leaving office Johnson has claimed 
that tho reason ho asked for tho Resolution 
which authorized him to tako all steps neces- 
sary to prevent “aggression," was that ho 
feared a declaration of war might project 
Red China into tho conflict. Ho has pointed 
out that certain treaties between China and 
North Vietnam might have automatically 
rnado China a combatant, whether It wished 
to bo or not. 

But, taking tho former President at his 
word, tho fact remains that tho country as 
a whole did not realize tho extent to which 
It had been committed until It had be- 
come an accomplished fact. Then tho din of 
protest rose louder and louder until finally 
Johnson was forced from office and his party 
. lost tho presidential elation. 

It would seem that, with his predecessor’s 
disaster so freshly beforo him, and because 
of hia own undisputed sagacity, President 
Nixon would tako all steps necessary to 
avoid a credibility gap of his own with re- 
spect to Laos. Yet In some respects tho Laos 
situation is worse than Vietnam was in tho 
beginning, some five years ago. 

In a 3,000-word statement issued Friday, 
Mr. Nixon said reports that Americans aro 
engaged in ground fighting and that In- 
creased U.S. <air combat in Laos is escalating 
that conflict aro “grossly Inaccurate." Yet tho 
fact is that, regardless of the degree of fight- 
ing or escalation, tho President was officially 
confirming for tho first tlmo what has been 
an open secret for months — that Americana 
aro fighting in Laos. 

In a further obvious contradiction, Mr. 
Nixon declared that, as evidence that Ameri- 
cans aro not "directly** involved in combat 
operations, "no American stationed in Laos 
has ever been killed** In six years by the 
enemy. ' 

But at tho same time the White House 
confirmed that American casualties in the air 
over Laos have risen to about 400 over the six 
years, Including 193 individuals presumed 
captured or listed as missing. 

Furthermore, said Mr. Nixon, and these 
are his words, he has "no plans for intro- 
ducing ground combat forces into Laos." 

This resort to technicalities of language in 
an effort to Btay within the framework of 
fact may in the end set the same kind of 
trap for Mr. Nixon os his predecessor set for 
himself. If what wo are doing in Laos is tho 
concern of tho American people — and of 
course It is — why are American newsmen 
barred from entering the combat zones? 

Tho American involvement, the CIA’s army 
of mercenaries hired to fight the Communist 
Pathet Lao and now, presumably, the In- 
vading North Vietnamese, who arc supposed 
to have G7.000 troops in the country, has 
been going on for a long time. But under the 
terms of the Geneva agreement we were not 
supposed to be there, so It was not admitted 
‘ in Washington that we were. 

In his message Mr, Nixon appealed to the 
Soviet Union to* use its good offices with 
Hanoi to refrain from aggravating the sltua- 
. tlon. The record of such appeals with respect 
to South Vietnam Is such that we can hardly 
roly on the Russians to help us now. Are we 
or are we not going to fight to save Laos from 
tho Communists, as we did in South Viet- 
nam? That Is the question that the Presi- 
dent, sooner or later, must answer. 
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Laos Bobble • ( 
Shows Flaw in ’ 
'Data Channel 

BYDONHlWlN 
Timet *l«M Writer 

WASHINGTON • A 
bureaucratic bobble' that 
: kept the White .House 
uninformed of an ■ Army 
captain's, death in Laos 

■ points up the fallibility of 
the machinery that fun- 
nels data into the pres- 

■ idential decision * making 

^President Nixon' relied 
V on that machinery for 
preparation of the March 6 
\ statement on Laos — a nia- 

;■ jor effort to reassure the 

1 • « iU.i. TT G cinHirtt 



Nixon Statement 
If the White House had 

known that al \ A F my ‘ 
ccr was counted among 
the less than 50 officially 

admitted fatalities to 
Americans stationed m 
Laos, the Presidents , 
statement probably would 
not have said without 
qualification: "No Amen 
can stationed in Laos has 


Information Incomplete 

' With all this backup, 

saistfssSA 

L T S he foulup resulted dl- 

rectly, sources say, from 
the data supplied* 0 

? „d Delcnse ™|. 


Sn Soncd In Lao, l»« , 

killed iBgrrawl W n,gged .mmS 


fiacGed among 
casualty ‘‘“8b .. . j a s 

>» 

■ 1 Tm *2* 


a* 


ever been Kiueu n* & 
combat operations," 

■ A day after its publica- 
statement on naos— a m«- tlon, the sentence was 
jor effort to reassure the (called into question by an 
public that U.S. activities | a r t i c 1 e in The Times 

there are limited. But Bush, the article said, died 

• while Mr. Nixon strove to i n a wild exchange of fire ( 

-close a major credibility with North Vietnam ; ro i B ston. n *«“» to 

• cap, he inadvertently commandos who ralded , mo re than six yea 

■ SpeSed a narrow one. ; the compound where he ^ * record of Ug 

; There is a computer-hke . W as on duty. : activity m Lao3 as c J 

1 quality in the machinery i- white. House spokesmen .[• „„ nosslble. 

• that informs the Pres- 
ident. It answers tlie ques- 
tions that are asked of it. 

. . The White House sought 
facts to quash charges that 

. Laotian operations are es-* 

• calatlng. It overlooked one 
; pertinent followup ques- 

• tiou and nobody anywhere 
along the long bureaucra- 

, tic line volunteered the 
> information. 

Informed • officials say 


the compounu keep the recuiu - - , 

was on duty. 1 activity in Laos as clou y 

- Whlte.House spokesmen . . poss ible. ... ial3 « 

confirmed the report but * Administration officials 
maintained that Bush was , “ that they are E cn '*^f* ' 

not Involved in .-ground ' ffuSblo toluto 


comDai. uF‘ Bwv t fi 
i was, they said fighting off 
>n assault on his post of 

dU Mr. Nixon’s March 6 
statement was authorized 
at a Feb. 27 meeting of the 
National Security Council. 
Voluminous information 


Informed officials say was suppneq j 
the President knew that | nnd Defense depar 
some Americans stationed Facts from of* 1 ?*;, 0 t t, a 
?n Laos had been killed by certainly XlceAgenVt 

^ ^ Miiitn ^ U l V on d f cy?TheNSC U 8tXossemO 


WS O.S. operation, be- 

8 Th^reifrcson to be- 
’llcve these procedures 
were used to conceal cas- 

titles sustained in Laos 


none were military men. 
They insist that neither he 
nor his top advisers were 
aware that Capt. Joseph 
K. Bush Jr., an assistant 
military attache stationed 
, at Muong Sui, Laos, had ■ 
died in a skirmish on Feb. 
10, 1969. 


bled the report from thta 
data with, assistance from 
top presidential aldea and 
Mr* Nixon hi mself. | 


ualtles sustameu iu \ 

and i 


/among ngurea - - 

for forces in Thailand and 
Couth Vietnam. (Capt. 
ISa GI tombstone W» 
be died in Vietnam^ 
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Is [ Secret jl hout 


Officials go io elaborate ; 
lengths to conceal the pre-, 
Inquirer Washington Bureau sence of U. S. military per- 


By JAMES McCARTNEY 


j VIENTIANE, Laos, March 
j IS —There’s nothing quite 
l like a secret war. 

\ Just about everybody in the 
1 world who is interested knows 
about the war in Laos — and 
! U. S, involvement in it. 


sonnel by requiring all of the* 
military — captains, majors, 1 
colonels — to dress in civilian 1 
clothes. j 

l More than a few of the mil- 
itary are carried on payrolls 





3 
* * * 


L - 1 


r .... 

— -vi** ^ 

personnel are in combat. 




_ . TT c _ , ... , . as members of the staff of'i I don’t know any , . 

: - But Embassy officials * tlic Agency for International about air operations * it is clear that the United 

! here are forced, by Washing- '.development. an f/ sec( >nd, I'm not supposed states 

Some government officials i 1 * 0 ' . ■ „ 

The major U. S. involve- 


(. ton, to pretend that it’s' a fig- 
ment of somebody’s imagina- 
tion. 

, Officials look blankly at the 
wall when questions are 
asked. They pretend that they 
can’t find papers with fact 1 
and figures. 

One even went so far on 
one occasion as to rummage i 
through a waste basket, say- 


air 


Laotian;*? 

• •• ' '*31 

but not clear on what ^ 


• are fed up with the position , . . 

in which they have peen . f nen ! i in ^ ar * course » 

placed, they don’t Uke to lie \ 1x1 air operations, 

< and misrepresent, but they .< s * “Are you allowed to discuss 
haven’t been given a choice. American .. bombing?** the 

v “Everything is secret 1 c^onel was asked, 

says one. “I mean, they das-'] • ‘‘No,** he said, 
sify everything. , '{ ; Thus, although the broad 

“You can’t even find out , /outlines of V. 5. involvement 
ing; “I know those figures , what the guy in the next of-/ ; now are . quite well under - 
arc here somewhere.'* He Ace does. j stood, many details remain 

didn't find them. i “Everybody thinks every- ] unclear. 

Officials cooperate with one! body else may be a member '/ 11 is , clear, however, that 

another in plots to discourage of the CIAr “When somebodyN/^he United States is bombing 
reporters. I new tfSfifcs in, everybody v heavily the Ho Chi Minh Trail 

If a reporter tries to con- ' ; whispers, »‘he> must be a V Eastern Laos, but it is not 
duct a serious in depth inter-: , spook, * M . [clear how. much bombing has 

view, phones keep ringing.' A spook is a member of the .1 done elsewhere. 

Nfid other Embassy officials 1 CIA. • j Officials acknowledge one 

' '*',3 All this quite frequently re- , series of B-52 raids on the 

keep barging into the room, suits in the ridiculous. . Plain of Jars, but then clam 

r changing the subject. F or example, texts * of « JJP* story of U, S. 

Then they’ll hang around Washington press conferences ' bombing has not been told. 

■p for half an hour and talk have been sent to the Embas- ' is . clear that the United for an eventual settlement. 

, about football — anything but sy here marked “classified." ! States is operating a guerilla Who loses? > ~ 

•the war. So have newspaper clippings.* ; direction of - The taxpayer. He pays the j 

One Embassy official was ' P 1 ® but **ot clear exactlyi/idlls— and doesn’t know wnai.* 
~ - * i bow deeply involved U, S. he’s buying, ^ 

invited to a secret meeting ; ******** ******* ^ 

and nobody would tell him; 
where it was to be held. % ' 

Not knowing Where to go, r ;V\ -’•/ .= *•.. • 

he missed it. ' 

Weekly “military" briefings [ 


is furnishing tactical^* 
support to the 
army 
scale. 

y It is clear that two CIA- 
connected airlines— Air AqiOtr^ 
ica and Continental Air Ser*#* 
vices— are carrying troops^ 
, and supplies for the Laotian- j 
Army but not clear why this*} 
should be covert. 

What’s happening, —of/? 
course, is that both sidci'iftj! 
this war are lying or at leastW 
concealing the full truth. 
t, The Communists don’t ad^ 
mit violating the Geneva* 
agreements of 1962 by putting* 
troops into Laos— and the;* 
United States doesn’t admit 
*has violated the agreements a 
by conducting a secret war.%^3 
Thp fiction is maintained in.!* 
the hope that the agreements/ 
may be preserved as a basii*^ 





J m % V* * - 


■ If reporters demand to go. 
places and sec things, lluy 
don’t get far. Not without an 
escort. Some even have been 
arrested. 

The press is given carefully 
planned government “tours" 
of battle areas. The tours are 
staged so carefully to conceal 
what is going on, that even 
the officials can't keep from; 
kidding about it, 4 


J *»w. 


i . ■ 


Reporters aren't permitted 
to go to bases from which 
U. S. planes are flying. Many 
government employes . here 
have been instructed not to 
talk to reporters at all, 

■ • • w-.V.* 


arc something close to a 
farce. A lieutenant colonel? 
was assigned to conduct last j 
week's briefing, ■ i 

*Tm not going to comment / 


on air operations/* he said 


j' 


"* w ‘ ■* 
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Frank Mankieivicz and Tom' Brad en ’ 

^'Vietnam, Isos Mast Be. Faced 
;> Wiiliout Usi n g QA as a Scapegoat • 


BEFORE RISING con* *, t 
grcssional temper about tho ( \ 
presence of Americans in Vf 
Laos runs Us course, fault is t{ i 
/certain to bp laid at tho \ i 
f . doorstep of the Central Intel* i | 
. ligcnce Agency. In part, this t £ 
Is because the agency can* J 
not answer back. ;E 

But the CIA is also a con*,* T 
venient target because It has t 
become a synonym on the'.,;-* 
far, far left for everything.;,* 1 
’ wrong with our foreign pol* .v 
■ icy and Inimical to our ■ ** 
ideals. Some academic cir* 
clcs will believe anything Jr. 
1 about the CIA provided it # 
conforms to the picture of a • ’ 

1 department of government ! 

' out of control, responsible 
• to none and bent upon dc* *• 
stroying democracy &U over 
the world.* * ' i • 

V In the argument over 1 *, 
f Laos, there arc points to bo, 

\ won on the issue of secrecy 
!•*— and the bewildering and 
contradictory communiques ; 
from the White House over' 
casualties. But there aro, * f 
also— alas— points to be won / 
•by suggesting that our diffl* J 


pspi 


• countr y. ‘he CIA hod to find 
wt'l '• •* Mmy. A local strong man 

• ’ was rcad y 10 provldo one— 

fl " d B0 u >q escalation began • 
'v— armies provoko armies. C- 
. When CIA's' army got strong 

‘PnpSS?? •] PW • u •• #<w, « h t0 drSvo th0 ?‘thct ' 
f ' ■:*/£?:: ' $ Lao out ot thc Pla,n of Jars , ! 

pU -Af -* ■ 4 ' ’’ tho North Vlctnamcso began' 

Mankiewics Braden *». a counter buildup. By last 
f ‘ ’?•! year they \ycro able to put** 

V United States did the same ; - 25.000 additional men Into 
■ thing. .. . / ■ the Held and drive CIA’ into ’ 

' Both the .United States.-' -the corner in which- we now* 
and 1 North Vietnam then * live In Laos. 

• proceeded to aid "their** '■ It is not a comfortable 

• ?* ac ? r S° u “> Vietnam from* - corner. Tho possibility of a • 

: the Laotian sanctuary. Tho. j rt ,, r ..«■ 

"North Vietnamese used Laos ' * between the Laotian 

' for a supply and regroupingr government end thc Pathet 
‘ area/ and we used its air*- *' Lao would revoke our per* 
'.Holds as bomber bases.. •*; mission to bomb’ the trail— 1 

SO THE TROUBLE with * 10r t0 use Laotian territory 

• Laos is Vietnam, The two t a tall. 

• cannot bo separated. Yet a * Thc moralistic bombast of 
; discussion of the CIA role in •* John Foster Dulles brought 
/ •Laos is instructive if only us into Vietnam. That error 

because it proves what Viet* ^ —continued on a low level 
nam proves— that a tiny com* -: 4 by Dwight Eisenhower and 


*tho field and drive CIA* into * 
•the corner in which we now* 

* live in Laos. 

It is not a comfortable 
■ corner, Thc possibility of a • 
deal between the Laotian 
government end the Pathet 

* Lao would revoke our per- 
mission to bomb’ the trail— 1 

'/■or to uso Laotian territory 
at all. 

Thc moralistic bombast of 
John Foster Dulles brought 
us into Vietnam. That error 
u— .continued on a low level 
: 4 by Dwight Eisenhower and 


cullies in Laos are the re- i mitment has a way of grow*’;;; John Kennedy— was com- 


sponslbllity of the CIA. And y * n £. 
it Is this easy argument' 
which Is refuted by an ex* / La0 


CIA's intelligence job in 


•pounded by Lyndon John- 
ton's attempt to make that. 


Laos was relatively simpler moralistic bombast— “ag* 


aminatlon of recent history. U ~ t0 count the number of . gression ,'* "the Free World" 


We are In Laos, so history 
tells us, because President*- 
Eisenhower ordered ufi 
there and Presidents Ken* 
nedy* Johnson and Nixon ac*, 
quiesced in turn. Thus, ho 


• men coming down tho long 
..jungle paths from the north* . 
The operations Job was* 


—a basis for alLout war. 
And Richard Nixon now has 
the Job of trying to get; 


* partisan poinU can be scored,;. “in 

‘toy those who wish wo •, us ^omb “ l0 ‘ ra * ‘ n . 
weren’t thcro and who fear,-,}* 01 *;" 0 ™ La ° s ' . 
the consequences. " 11 wc couldn't bomb tho, 

f In fact, it was John F.T. tral1 * thc war ln Vlctnam-U . 

f * ♦ » . . * 1 it ' ia.it f> f <ti«i kl •) Ua Ima. *• 


more difficult and more im* . American troops off that' 

£ ortant— to preserve the ■’ sticky ground. It has been a 
aotian government as one ** mistake— q ghastly mistake 


'An 

\f Keni 
v • in f n 


—but It must bo faced 
squarely and not blamed on . 
the CIA. . , 

. , O IS10. Loi Aoailti Tlmci • , 


Kennedy who put thc CIA?*'wm thought-would I toe ‘m* * ' Autostradas Growing 
'Into Laos to replace somo ■ mcnsely more difficult, ; • ° 

800 American military advis-)/. though, ns CIA officials- ROME. March 16— Italian 
ers, ordered out by the .Co*.',;; nave privately conceded for ■ autostradas — expressways— 
nova Accords of 10G2. It bc« v;«omc time, the bombing ln-..*now stretch a total of 2,225' 
came Immediately clear that .A" Lao Isn’t working any better miles, according to official fig. 
North Vietnam had no in*, .‘nan >t did in North Viet., urcs released her. today. The’ 
tention of withdrawing its' 'ham. ■ » ' • -• figure represents * 300 per 

troops though many were".- But In, order to preserve a cent Increase over 'the express* 
put into civilian clothes. On l*otiaa government which way network . la . uso 'eight 

s much reduced scale, tho would' ask -us to bomb Its years ago. , , -. 


troops though many wero 
put into civilian clothe*. On 

a much reduced scale, the 




STATINTL 


•us to . bomb Its years ago. 


. VisC puUlliliiiy os 
UoiWcWss Use i.auiiu, 

; UVCdlllHCill it it si ihu 

Would revoke uurjjtiv 
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_ Mco refugees today were rc- 

nil Al IJnPnQ ported to be walking into Sam 

tlOnOI Thong from fallen outposts. 

i I • There have been approximate- 
ly PV/ Unves ly 70 Americans in the Sam 

l'S^vv ^ Thong-Long Chien area, includ- 

In the North <«* 

By TAMMY ABBUCKLE SStoal' “ dS&JS B 
spcd») t« th«si»r Air A mcr i ca employes at Sam 

VIENTIANE — North Viet- T hong and between 40 and 50 
namese forces launched new 0 ^ crs __ CIA and military ad- 
thrusts in northern Laos today v j scrS( communications experts, 
directed at the outer defenses of pr i soner interrogators and Air 
U,S. and Meo guerrilla bases m Force men, 

Sam Thong and Long Chien, 100 ^ mer j ca ns are armed** 

miles north of Vientiane, with M16 * rifles and captured 

(Wire service reports indi- Communist AK47 submachine* 
cated that some Americans— guns# 

, LaSh rt t -t /iu.'ah V>ai iron cnnhiolifat. 


: perhaps a dozen— were being 
! evacuated from Sam Thong.) 


Long Chien houses sophisticat- 
ed American communications 


evacuaufu uvm — , i 

Meo guerrillas In the hills equipment, 
around Tha Tam Bleung, 5 miles The North Vietnamese mm- 
northeast of Sam Thong, tarv aim — if the present thrust, 

up this morning to find North con ' tinucs _ wou ld be to smash 
Vietnamese troops occupying tbe us.-supported Mco guerril- 
Tha Tam airstrip. ] as headed by Gen. Vang Pao 

The Communist forces took with American backing, Vang 
Phou Pa Xai outpost a few miles p a0 has held off the North ytet- 
east of Sam Thong after a brief namese for eight years with the 
fight at 4 a.m., the Lao military loss of at least 15,000 men on 
said. . each side. 

A Communist commando informed sources said ine 
sauad threw satchel charges at thrust is timed to coincide with 
a U.S. generator outpost 5 miles the Communist call for political 
southeast of Long Chien. I talks with Premier Souvanna 

I Phouma’s government. 

... * • n 1 ..... Y iL. nAMivmn cfc* 


southeast of Long Chien. talks with Premier souvanna 

Phouma’s government. 

7 Battalions Involved "It’s part of the Communists 

RClii ? UaliSt' IlSsYlS sMd, wplauling^lBaUhc Sruc- ; 

*- 

advance on Sam Thong, Ttus| * Souva nna Phouma that he v 
means between 2,000 and 3,000 be f orce d to make conces*] 

troops. , ions t0 t he Reds at the bargain-. ' 

Air America today evacuated " ne ne , 

more than 200 government Pathct Lao have offered a 

wounded from Sam Thong hospi- tlvc . no j nt pcacc plan but have 
tal as a P^caution in the event not p t s p nt an emissary to 
the base falls. F,ft y- a,x . of .*^*° Vientiane with the proposal, 
were seriously wounded troops | Thc p a y ic t Lao radio said to- 
from this mornings fighting , however, that the emissary 
which was described by the mih- lcft „ lhc liberated zone” 
tary as "spotty. but Rav0 n0 destination for him. 

The Communist thrust against p ^ be j\j 0 rth Vietnamese take 
the U.S.-guerrilla bases repre- Thicn, they will be within 
sents a new Communist move in 20 ^h es an American-built 
the Laos war. roa d leading to Vientiane, the 

Previous Communists attacks administrative capital, 
have been confined to retaking Also, the troops of Gen. Kou- 
areas held by the Communists p ra sith Abhay at Sala Phou 
when the 1062 Geneva Accords K h 0U n, 150 miles north of here, 
were signed. The Sam Thong- w ill be .cut of f by road from Mil- 
Long Chien thrust means that itaf y Region 5 including the cap- 
the Communists are attacking defense for which the gon- 
areas held by the government mj cra ^ jj responsible. 'j 
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I I r r\ C I 1 I Surveys Completed "The place was impreg- way up trtc exposen skjc ot 

\ PIPnr PIX rl^l In August. 1961, follow-nable," one American said, the mountain, advancing 
L/vlvIlUvlJ LUJI j n g t ] ie (j u |f 0 { Tonkin”To get up three sides you in some eases in hand-to- 
_ , ..incident, according to rcli- would have needed to he hand combat, and under 

C\(_ n/ J ! n I nAr in lr! ‘able American sourccsan alpine expert. On the heavy American air at- 

Vf y 111 I r ( )\ KJIU then working in the Air fourth was a lot of Amor i- tack. 

w "* Force, U.S. aircraft corn-can hardware and Vang inside the limestone 

plctecl surveys of north- Pao's Mcos." cave and concrete bunker, 

Dozen Die in Attack on cast Laos. Their surveys' .On Jan. 12, 10f.8, four again according to Ameri- 
c *. i> j c . . .«,« principal objective, ac-Soviet - manufactured can sources familiar with 

oecrer Kdudr Jlto in IVOO cording to the sources: to single-engine biplanes of the incident, were bc- 

find areas in Laos close to the North Vietnamese air tween 12 and 21 Ameri* 

r»Y T D \LI MAN the Vietnamese border force attempted to destroy cans, mostly U.S. A i r 

Enti.-iivt t* Tht Timti (r«m ihi w*si<inii»n F*s> that could be used to the base. The planes were Force personnel a num- 

support the American AN-2s, vintage Soviet air- her of Laotian officers and 
VIENTIANE, Laos — More than a bombing of the Ho Chi craft which can c ar ry about 100 Mco troops, 
dozen Americans were killed in Minh Trail and North .about 10 passengers at a "They fought to the last 
Laos two years ago in defense of a Vietnam itself. -speed .of less than 200 man," said one American* 

secret American installation which* sources say con-'m.p.h. The incident has. been-, 

assisted U.S. bombings of. North S f ruc t; 0n of the Phou Pha An American civilian com m on knowledge* 
Vietnam. Thi installation was begun 'who was at Pha Thi at the among long-time residents . 

The costly engagement two years in late 3001. The mountain itime of the only confirmed of Vientiane for two years, 
ago, according to long-time Laos had obvious strategic ad- North Vietnamese aii< at- It was never fully report- 
residents, occurred when more than*. vantages. On three sides it tack in the history of the cd before in the press and 
a dozen Americans were killed was impregnable. 'Laotian war, related: • was fading from memory 

defending an American radar recon- On the fourth, it faced a! ."It was just wacky. We when President Nixon's 
• naissance, and rescue base in ex- narrow valley where a. saw these four incredibly statement raised the ques-!^ 
treme northeastern Laos. The instal- 700-foot-long landing strip slow-moving old planes lion of American ground : 

. lation, called Phou Pha Thi, guided was built. Its proximity coming out of North Viet- combat deaths m Laos. 

U.S. aircraft to their targets and to North Vietnam and its nam, It was like some-. In his March 6 statement - 
electronically released their, bomb co m m a n d i n g heights thing out of world War I. on Laos, Mr. Nixon said, . , 
loads by radio, impulse. -made it ideal for radar "The Viets were trying No American stationed m 

The base, as described by a variety guidance systems and as a ^ shoot machine suns has • 

of Americans and Laotians here who base for rescue heiicop- f w h ? d combat opera ‘ 

visited it, was like something out of. tors, which were used to 110 bomb bay and they Hops, 
a Ian Fcmin- novel • save American pilots were going to push cxplo- The sentence failed to 

T„ D , ■ - err, r ^ downed bv antiaircraft sivcs out of thc °P cn door * cover s P orcs of Americans . 

Phou Pha *1 hi is a 0,860-foot ‘'ovvnctl ^ by antiauciart » Every body saw them performing military and* 

mountain, 190 miles northeast °^ ir ^ h n ^” ll a 1 jY ie A n '^.| r j in coming so the Air America military-support functions ; 
Vientiane anti about lM mllea weat . The mat n American £° lta> 5 ers ^ 0[( at „„ lh< .' ro "i lnLaos „.ho | 

r« J"ce. ."1 ntuehh aty bean t illed to North 

**.*■»*» *«.*.*£; £& Suras- ifiJTSrjss 

tne highest and most s<w Uie c i eclronic equipment* 1 . 10 / 1 , M *^ s at l , he piancs , 

lated mountains m the hil- • and a situation room Liv- r , lght ? n the border ; 9 ne ” f 

<tv northeast It lies within , |„g quiri^weTin a^ he ^ crashcd inslde - : : * 


Dozen Die in Attack on 
Secret Radar Site in 1963 

BY T. D. ALLMAN 

CxcUiivt te Tht Tlmei from Ihi Washington 


Sam Xeua province. 

"Phou* is the Laotian word for 
mountain. Phou Pha Thi isone of. 
■ the highest and most iso-/ 
lated mountains in the hil- 
ily northeast. It lies within 
' 15 miles of the North Viet- , 
namese frontier in a prov- ■ 
ince which was granted to 
the Communist Pathet Lao 
In 1954. 

Exotic telecommunica- 
tions equipment, includ- 
ing radar nets, dotted 
Phou Pha Thi and several , 

nearby hills. American Air / 

Force and Central Intel- i%/ ’ 

ligence Agency personnel . 
used . valley landing strip ’ 
as thc base for American-- 
led teams of Mco mercena- 
ries entering North Viet- 
nam on special harass- 
ment missions. 

. Phou Pha Thi rlscs'up 
sheer on three sides. The 
fourth side, steep but ne* 

, got i able, descends more 
.•than 1,600 feet into a' 


hearby concrete bunker. ltr ~; ■ , 

Tiin mi »;../> „ ' The other went down 

riivcreri with about two kilometers In- 

arm? J Lf ^ side North Vietnam. The 

by American personnel in jftW* away * 11 was 

ccrs paid by the CIA. ^ wo 

i .. 11 .. .’.however, in March lf)6S P 

conic ? I 10 , 1 !' Phou Pha Thi was taken 

an cniriini'c •ilifi' *’ Communist troops, af- 
?ni c m n rsL,V?'<;S unsuccessful. 

JK ff Jh 1 8 T?; f nn r i ; stacks in February. Sev- 
ISTOi 1 ai wn fi iv, .J n j?!erhl outpost positions fell' 

PhaVhi were used U >' link 

scores of other ''friendly" P e r b0nn cl were eva- 
positions deep in the Com- j. cualert - 1 , . 

munist hinterland. j Landing Strip Lost . 

The American use of ' On March 10, 1968, the 
Laos to support the bomb-. landing strip was lost, 
ing of North Vietnam, cutting Pha Thi's only 
quickly became intolcrab- llink with the outside 
3e to Hanoi. Several at-,; world. North Vietnamese 
tacks at Pha Thi failed in ' troops then fought iheir 
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release of the full transcript of the hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Laos. It ^ 
should have been released at the outset, and the f 
longer it is delayed, the more time the Administration i 
has to increase the level of our involvement. V 
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Since we wrote about it last week (“Once Again 
Laos”), the news from that unhappy country has 
grown even worse. Actually, Laos is not a country; 
it is a geographical area demarcated by the French • 

.for their own political purposes, and now invaded ■ 
by the North Vietnamese and the Americans for . 
their political purposes. The victims are the people 
of the various tribes that inhabit the region, and 
whose young men are drafted and killed in a war 
that has not the slightest concern for them,- or who 
serve as mercenaries for the CIA-led American / 

•campaigns. ^ 

The American side operates through a local war 
lord, Gen. Vang Pao. Under American direction, he 
leads an army of Meo tribesmen who engage the ' 

Pathet Lao of Prince Souphanouvong, the half-brother 
of the “neutralist” Souvanna Phouma. Soupha- 
nouvong is on the North Vietnamese side; .Souvanna 
Phouma is on our side. How these ..belliger*. 
ents conduct themselves is told graphically by • 

Jack Foisie in The Washington Post (March 2). In " . 

the recent engagements on the Plain of Jars, U.S. 

, aircraft evacuated some 13,000 refugees to the 
Vientiane area. Some of these, Foisie says, went 
willingly out of the combat zone, but many, of the ’ 
merchant class, in particular, would have preferred 

to stay. It was not that they liked the Communists, • • 

but the Pathet Lao. would merely tax them— heavily 

to be sure— and they could remain in business. On' 

that account, the Royalist troops moved them out . 

forcibly, in accordance with a scorched-earth policy 

decreed by Vang Pao. 

The forced evacuation included 630 Chinese, sixty 
Vietnamese who were long-time residents of Laos, • . , 1 . 

sixty Thais, eighty-five Cambodians, and seven In- . 

dians. They were roughly handled, ordered to leave 
within an hour; their houses were looted and burned, v • 

all livestock was shot, and women were “molested.” , 

The refugees had to walk 20 miles to an airstrip, • 

where the planes picked some up, while others were 
.drafted into Vang Pao’s 'army. '* 

The refugees are the local victims, together with • ( 

some American combat personnel and, of course, 
the American public which pays the taxes to support 
this crusade for freedom. A summary issued on ' 

March 1 by the U.S. command in Saigon indicates _ . . 

that in 1969, 300 American planes and 100 airmen ' • v. *v-T- 

were lost in Laos. 

It is still only a “little war” but it is having a 
devastating effect on The lives of the people of the 
area (see “The Refugees of Laos” by David Kales, ' 

. The Nation, January 26) who try to eke out a living ... 

as first one side and then the other drives them • 
from their homes in a war that makes no sense 
to them or to anyone else. At latest reports the Ad- 

ministra^^e^df tf&l CIA-RDP80-01 601 R000700040001 -3 
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BY, WILLIAM P. BUNDY 

MAKING SENSE ABOUT LAOS 


N ot a word about Laos appeared in 
President Nixon's state of the world 
message two weeks ago. Yet it may^ be 
just there that the "Nixon doctrine" is 
1 at this moment being probed and the 
President’s steadiness under pressure put 
to the test. 

Laos appears and disappears in the 
world’s headlines with lightning speed. 
This time as before, it may vanish once 
again— or it may grow into a real crisis. The* 
search for meaning starts with a look at 
what is new in the present situation com- 
pared to past years. 

The fact that North Vietnamese forces 
have recaptured the Plain of Jars, includ- 
ing Muong Soui, is not in itself new or 
cause for alarm. Last summer, the North 
Vietnamese appeared to be pressing even 
farther to the west, but when a govern- 

rr « 1 ft _ ftl 
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ting greater store than before on finding 
some way to cut down the weight of the 
apparently effective U.S. air attacks in this 
part of Laos. Geographically, what goes on 
in central Laos has no bearing on the infil- 
tration routes. Politically, military pressure 
in the center could be aimed to get Lao- 
tian Premier Souvanna Phouma to change 
the ground rules in the trail areas. And 
that would be a heavy new link in the 
. chains that already bind Laos to Vietnam. 

If this should be Hanoi's game, it would 
. be a tricky and dangerous one. A contin- 
• ued military offensive aimed at changing 
Souvanna’s attitudes would surely have the 

? practical effect of destroying the main Meo 
orce or moving the North Vietnamese 
. close to Luang Prabang or Vientiane. In 
the face of such a drastic weakening of his 
position, it is not clear that the doughty 


ment counteroffensive moved into the Souvanna, the personal key to the survival 
plain, the government forces found an un 
expected vacuum and wound up captur 


ing considerable arms caches anil holding 
the area for the first time in at least 
six years. 

The inevitable riposte has now come . 
and apparently been met more or less as 
planned. A reasonably successful retreat 
has been conducted by the government 
forces, composed in this area principally 
of Meo tribesmen led by Gen. Vang Pao. 
These forces have always been designed 
to defend their own hill areas, and have 
been supplied over the years by a justifi- 
able U.S. effort from which the original 
.veil of secrecy has long been removed In 
practice. 

DANGEROUS GAME 

Yet there are new and disturbing ele- 
. ments. The first and foremost is the scale 
of the North Vietnamese efFort, well be- 
yond the need in the plain alone. (The 
local Pathet Lao have long since dwindled 
to military insignificance.) This caused 
Mr. Nixon to authorize what was appar- 
ently a one-shot use of B-52 bombers for 
* psychological effect. The action, predict- 
ably disclosed and exaggerated, has now 
aroused to fever pitch a third factor evi- 
dent since last fall— the deep Congressional 
concern to avoid "new” entanglements in 
Asia and particularly any commitment . 
of U.S. ground forces without express 
Congressional approval. Already, the out- 
cry from this quarter must have gone far 
to cancel out the intended deterrent effect 
in Hanoi of the B-52 use. 

A fourth, though not novel, element is 
Hanoi's intensified dry season infiltration 


of an independent Laos, could survive. 

TIME FOR CANDOR 

In essence, further pressing by Hanoi 
could go far to establish total North Viet- 

. namese control of Laos, end the interim 
lines of division in the country, and fore- 

■ close full restoration of the 1962 accords 
as part of any peaceful settlement in the 
Indochina area. 

That would be a tragic ending for Laos 

, itself. The effect on Thailand would be se- 
rious, for if Laos is the side door to South 
Vietnam, it is the front door to Thailand. 
Most fundamentally, a neutralized Laos 

• has always been, if not a possible model 
for an eventual Vietnamese settlement, at 
least a central building block in an agreed 
neutral status for all of former Indochina. . 
Laos is not just a suburb of the Vietnam 
war, but a key area in its own right, 

• There is every indication that Mr. Nixon 
secs it in this way. Despite what may have 
been slight overrcactions last summer and 
last month, be has worked manfully-like 
both his predecessors— to keep the essence 
of the 1962 accords alive and to stress that 
the U.S, has no objective in Laos but to 
Sec those accords reaffirmed and fully ob- 
served on both sides. What Governor Har- 
rimnn negotiated in 1962 is still the right 
long-term vision for Laos, however vitiated 
it has been in the short term by actions for 
which any reasonable observer would hold 
Hanoi principally responsible. 

• If the Soviet Union truly wants a South- 
east Asia that is stable and not dominated 

■ by anyone, it, too, should regard an in- 
dependent Laos in this long-term light* 
Moscow can hardly bo ignorant that the 
Chinese, despite all their other prcoccu 
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- ^Vietnam, Hanoi may be set* northern Laos and would thus hoW a TdrlheriffdVe4 v 


strong position in the country should the 
royal government collapse. 

In denouncing U.S. air efforts, Moscow 
has at least shown awareness of the situa- 
tion, and it may be significant that the In- 
dians— always sensitive to Soviet views— 
arc reportedly talking of acting in some 
fashion. Both Russia and India could, if 
they wished, help to damp down the situ- 
ation and get »t stabilized. 

* It is against this background that Mr. 
Nixon on March 6 announced that he was 
appealing to Soviet Premier Kosygin and 
British Prime Minister Wilson to act* 
This appeal is right in line with Souvan- 
na's earlier statements about consulta- 
tions or even a reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference. Somehow, it must now be 
acted on. * 

In addition, Mr. Nixon has now made a 
candid public statement covering all the • 
essential facts in the situation. Since the : 
original draft of this column urged just 
this course, I applaud it heartily. Congress 
does in fact know what has been done, 
and has all along in essence. There have 
been good reasons for official silence in 
the past, with reporters unable to get be- \ 
hind Hanoi’s lines in Laos and Washing- 
ton legitimately concerned about putting 
the Soviets on the spot. But the present 
situation demanded a straightforward air- 
.* ing of actions that have been overwhelm- 
ingly justified and that must in any event 
•come to the surface in any international 
; discussion. 

REASON TO PONDER 

Above all, Mr. Nixon's frankness is aimed 
to steady American opinion. Hanoi has 
struck at this target before, as at Tet two 
years ago, and continued division in the 
, United States could be an added tempta- 
' tion in itself. The time had come to re- 
. move the bugaboos of official secrecy and 
“American escalation,” and this has now 
been done. 

One cannot say how the American peo- 
ple will react to a dose of candor. Along- 
side the patent desire to turn away from 
■ foreign problems, there must be set a 
strain oP stubbornness, of resistance to be- 
ing pushed around, and of reluctance to 
abandon a deserving and peaceful people 
wc have helped to put in an exposed posi- 
tion. Hanoi can probably get away with an 
outright grab in Laos if It really wants to. 
\ But in the process it could pay a heavy 
price in terms of increased public support' 
in the U.S. for sticking it out in Vietnam 
and for standing firm in Paris and in South- 
east Asia generally. These are the factors 
“ “ *■ • 1 Tore it makes any 
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Laos: Another Vietnam? 
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T here was a lime when Laos— the Land 
of the Million Elephants and the 
White Parasol— was a subject of consider- 
able mirth in Washington. Beside the 
slaughterhouse realities of Vietnam, 
events in the remote Buddhist kingdom 
seemed almost like an opium dream in 
which little men with unpronounceable 
names chased each other back and forth 
across the Plain of Jars with monotonous 
regularity. But last week, Laos was once 
again in the forefront of the news, and 
this time neither the Administration nor 
its critics was rinding it a laughing matter. 

One reason for the seriousness in Wash- 
ington was the stunning success of the 
current dry-season offensive by the North 
Vietnamese and their local Communist 
allies, the Pathet Lao. But even more un- 
settling to the White House was the 
captious mood on Capitol Hill, where 
many congressmen, not all of them doves 
on Vietnam, were making plain their un- 
happiness with the sub-rosa nature of the 
U.S. role in Laos. A sizable number even 
shared the fear of South Dakota’s Sen, 
George McGovern that "in spite of the 
painful lessons of Vietnam, we are going 
down the same road in Laos, and we are 
doing it in secret.” 

Role: Trying to contain the rising tide 
; of Congressional criticism, President Nix- 
on last week issued a carefully phrased, 
3,000-word statement from his Florida 
White House at Key Biscayne, The U.S. 
commitment in Laos, the President said, 
“is limited. It is requested. It is supportive 
and it is defensive.” Mr. Nixon then, 
for the first time, admitted the U.S. had 
taken on something of a combat role in 
Laos. “In addition to air operations on the 
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'Everybody lower your voices 
• . . Nobody knows we're here!' 


Ho Chi Minh Trail,” he said, “we have 
continued to carry out reconnaissance 
flights in north Laos and fly combat sup- 
port missions for Laotian forces when re- 
quested to do so by the Royal Laotian 
Government.” 

While admitting the U.S. air role, how- 
ever, the President denied that there are 
any “American ground combat troops” in 
Laos or that his Administration had any 
plans for introducing such troops. He 
contended that there are only 1,040 
Americans in Laos either “directly cm- i 
ployed” or "on contract” to the U.S. Gov- j 
eminent, and that of this number 043 : 
are engaged as military advisers or in i 
logistics. “U.S. personnel in Laos during , 
the past year has not increased,” Mr. Nix- | 
on stated, while the North Vietnamese 
“have poured over 13,000 additional j 
troops into Laos during the past few \ 
months, raising their total in Laos to over 1 
67,000.” In view of the massive North \ 
Vietnamese buildup and their recent of- j 
fensive, Mr. Nixon disclosed that he had 1 
written to Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
and Premier Aleksei Kosygin, urging 
them to help restore the 1962 Geneva 
accord. (Britain and the Soviet Union 
were co-chairmen of the Geneva con- 
ference that established the neutrality of 
ij^aos and set up a government in Vien- 
tiane theoretically composed of rightists, 
neutralists and Communists. ) 

Buffer: Whether that help would come 
was subject to considerable doubt. The 
British appeared willing to have consul- ’ 
tations among the fourteen signatories 
of The 1962 convention. But the Russian 
attitude was another matter. Most ob- 
servers are convinced that Moscow, al- 
ready concerned over an ambitious Red 
Chinese road-building program in Laos, 
would like to preserve the precariously j 
balanced buffer state much as it exists 
today— mainly to block any further en- j 
croachments by Peking into Southeast ! 
Asia. But now that the U.S. has publicly 
admitted its military role in Laos, it 
might he difficult for Moscow to avoid ] 
denouncing the U.S. as a violator of the 
Geneva pact. Hanoi, of course, has never 
admitted that it has troops in Laos. 

Domestically, it was not at all certain 
that Mr. Nixon had managed— as he has 
done in the case of Vietnam— to throw 
his domestic critics off stride. For despite 
his assurances that he was leveling with 
the American people on Laos, it was 
readily apparent that the President had 
tiptoed through some delicate semantic , 
tulips. There may not be, as he stated, 
any uniformed U.S, “ground combat” 
troops in Laos. But correspondents on ; 
thp scene in Laos have reported that a 
sizable number of American “civilians”— 
many of them former GI's— are not onlyJ 
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“clandestine army” of the mercurial 
Mco general, Vang Pao. And in the air, 
the “reconnaissance” and combat sup- 
port” missions mentioned by Mr. Nixon 
add up to some 15,000 sorties a month. 
According to some accounts, the air war 
against the Communists in Laos is now 
running at a higher tempo than the 
bombing of North Vietnam before the 

cessation (page 38). no 

Rockets: Despite tins covert U, b. 
buildup, the North Vietnamese swept 
Vang Fao’s forces off the Plain of Jars and 
took a number of outposts farther west 
and south. Some reports last week place 
Pathet Lao patrols 6 miles from the air- 
port at Vicntiane-and in possession of 
122-mm. rockets with a 7-mile range. 
Others said that North Vietnamese troops 
were bearing down on the key junction 
; of highways 7 and 13 between Vientiane 
- and the royal capital of Luang Prabang. 

Clearly, the military initiative lay with 
* the Communists, and the question was: 

' how far did they intend to go? 

Optimists were convinced that the 
Communists, having retaken the Plain ot 
Tars, would go no farther. I dont see 
what all the fuss is about,” said a French 
diplomat in Vientiane. "They will go no 
farther. It happens every year. But not 
everyone was so sure. This year, North 
Vietnamese units bristle with Soviet 
rockets and tanks, and last week-despite 
a lull in the fighting-a steady stream ot 
trucks bearing men and armaments plied 
the road from North Vietnam to the for- 
ward positions in Laos. With three 
months of dry season still remaining, it 
was even possible that the North Viet- 
namese might drive to the Mekong River, 
attack Vientiane and overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Premier Souvanna Pliouma'. 

It is considered more likely, however, 
that the North Vietnamese will take a 
middle course. This might entail an as- 
sault on Vang Fao’s base camp at Long 
Cheng and an attempt to destroy his Meo 
army as a military force. At the same 
time, according to this scenario, the Com- 
munists might push to the cease-nre line 
of 1962. From such a position of military 
strength, it is conjectured, they might 
then demand a restructuring of the Lao- 
tian Government. With their own four 
Cabinet seats and the eight allotted to 
the neutralists, they would effectively 
control the government and would prob-. 
ably push Souvanna into one of the Cabi- 
net posts now reserved for a rightist. It 
all went according to plan, then the Com- 
munist-controlled government could or- 
der the U.S. out of Laos. 

Gain: The next weeks should reveal 
what course the North Vietnamese in- 
tend to take. But the nature of Mr. Nix- 
on's dilemma is all too clear. Should the 
Communists push ahead and try to seize 
the government or revamp it into a more 
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the promise of Vietnamization, lor the 
lesson would be plain: the U.S. might be 
able to extricate itself from Southeast 
Asia, but the vacuum would surely be 

filled by the Communists. 

Such is the nature of the stakes m 
Laos. And the embarrassing reality is 
that Mr. Nixon has pathetically few chips 
to play. Even with American air support, 
the Laotian Government cannot with- 
stand a determined push by the North 
Vietnamese. And against the option of 
dispatching U.S. ground troops falls all 
the weight of the lessons of Vietnam, 
public and Congressional opinion-and 
Mr. Nixon s own repeated assurances. 


a Vietnamese court.” Then, while an 
American diplomat sat uncomfortably on 
a bench, transcribing the trial with a tape 
recorder, the court attacked Chau for 
his dealings with the U.S. “Do you admit 
to your contacts with the CIA? demand- 
ed the prosecutor, as if consorting with 
South Vietnam's chief ally were a crime. 
"If I was in liaison with American offi- 
cials, ” Chau said, "it was because I was 
trying to save my country.” Minutes lat- 
er, Chau was marched oil by grim -raced 
Vietnamese military policemen to begin 
a ten-year term at hard labor. 

Warning: Because there is no appeal 
from the court, Chau s case should have 
ended there. But there were few people 
who believed it would. Chau s plight. 



Claude Arpln 

Tran Ngoc Chau in court: Did U.S. silence make the verdict inevitable? 


Making a Point 


South Vietnam’s President Nguyen 
Van Thieu may be a masterful politician, 
but there are times when he wields pow- 
er like a blunt instrument. A case in point 
was the way he went about jailing his 
onetime friend Tran Ngoc Chau, who 
had dared to challenge Thieu in the Na- 
tional Assembly. When Chau was led in- 
to a stuffy Saigon courtroom last week to 
he retried for the crime of meeting with 
a Communist spy (who also happens to 
be his brother), he was already dressed 
in the black cotton garb of a convicted 
fe’on and there were patches of tape on 
his swollen neck to cover traces of an al- 
leged police beating. And the five olii-t 
cers sitting on the court were the same 
ones who had earlier found Cliau guilty 
without even bothering to hear lawyers 

for the defense or any witnesses. 

Evidence was soon forthcoming that 
the tribunal was in no mood to change its 
mind. An attempt to call U.S) Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth Bunker and other senior 
American officials who might have testi- 
fied that they had encouraged Chau to_ 


they predicted, will exert a commanding 
influence upon the politics of Vietnam 
for months to' come. Above all, they 
said, the trial will intimidate those in Sai- 
gon who hope, like Chau, to negotiate an 
end to the war, At the same time, Ilneu 
used official American silence over Chau 
as a warning to potential rivals that U.S. 
friends in high places are no guarantee 
of their safety. Indeed, one Thieu aide 
asserted last week that because the 
Americans refused to speak up for Cliau, 
the treason trial had been inevitable. 
Ambassador Bunker could offer no more , 
than private expressions of the United 
States’ pain and embarrassment. 

And that is precisely why Thieu acted 
as he did. “Thieu thinks he is going to 
win through President Nixon’s Vietnam- 
ization plan,” said one of Thieu s support- 
ers last week. “He thinks thats what Mr. 
Nixon wants, too. But he can never be 
quite sure — there are still some people m 
Washington who think they can engineer 
a settlement in Paris. Thieu doesn t want 
anybody around in Saigon who might 
help the Americans do this ... I think he 
made his point with the Chau case. 
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U.S. POLICY’S 
RISKY ‘DEAD END’ 

By Maynard Parker 
Saigon Bureau Chief 

a n the autumn of 196 1— nearly a year be- 
I fore the U.S. began its bombing cam- 
paign over North Vietnam— I arrived at 
Korat Air base in northeast Thailand, a 
second lieutenant fresh from training in 
the United States, Stepping from tbs 
plane, I was surprised to see two squad- 
rons of F-105 Tlumdcrchisf fighter-bomb- 
ers preparing for take-off, their wings 
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laden with 500-pound bombs. When I 
asked an American what the F-10Ss were 
doing there ill Thailand, he replied: 
"Bombing Laos." 

Since then, I have watched the U.S. 
escalate again and again in Laos, always 
in secret and without the knowledge or 
consent of the American public. Once 
confined to the Ho Chi Minh Trail, our 
bombers now range across the entire 
country. We supply helicopters to carry 
American-paid Laotian troops into battle. 
We have forced the evacuation of thou- 
sands of Laotians to create free-fire 
zones. And now we have used giant B-52 
lumbers in northern Laos at least once. 
Indeed, it seems clear that Washington 
has purposely escalated in Laos in an 
attempt to pressure the leaders in Hanoi 
into a Vietnam compromise 


'"worthy of engaging the attention of 
great powers,” the U.S. aim in Laos has 
been not lo create an anti-Comiminist 
client stale along the line of South Korea 
'but lo foster a neutral butter between 
[Communist North Vietnam and pro- 
' 'Western Thailand. To accomplish this, 
jU.S, diplomats have repeatedly stated 
that their goal is to keep the Mekong 
Valley (including Vientiane)' and the 
royal capital of Luang Prabpng out of 
t Communist hands. 

Credentials: Obviously, if this is the 
case, the U.S. has no strategic interests in 
northern Laos, including the Plain of Jars. 
Similarly, although the government of 
Prince Sou van na Phouma would like to 
hold the Plain of Jars to enhance its neu- 
tralist credentials, most Laotians are not 
nil that concerned about what happens 
in northern and eastern Laos because the 
inhabitants are not ethnic Lao but hill 
tribesmen and thus of little concern to 
the ruling families of Laos. 

. By contrast, these same areas are of 
great strategic importance to the North 
Vietnamese. Large portions of northern 
and eastern Laos are only a short march 
from Hanoi and for centuries had to pay 
tribute to the old Annamese empires. 


This in no way excuses or justifies the 
■presence of the North Vietnamese troops 
now in Laos; their presence is clearly il- 
legal under the Geneva accords. But the 
unhappy fact is that they are already in 
northern Laos, and because they view 
garrisoning ojE the areas as absolutely es- 


The wisdom of such a policy seems to , gent j a j to their national security, no one 
me exceedingly questionable. To begin ; expects them to depart even if the Viet- 
with, until the U.S. upset the delicate . nam war should end. What is more im- 
balance of forces in Laos, the conflict por t an t the North Vietnamese are in a 
was a limited war fought for limited ‘ ' 

objectives under a tacit set of rales. The 
North Vietnamese and their Pathet Lao 
allies never carried their offensive to the 



J Mekong River Valley— strategic terrain 
for the United States— while the forces of 
the Laotian Government never ventured 
too deep into Pathet Lao territory on 
the border of North Vietnam or near the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

Within the last twelve months, how- 
ever, the U.S. has managed to escalate 
the air war in Laos to the same intensity 
it once had over North Vietnam— a ^policy 
which hardly makes sense when the Nix- 
on Administration is trying to disengage 
from a direct combat role in Southeast 
Asia. Today, American planes based in 
Thailand, South Vietnam and on carriers 
in the Gulf of Tonkin fly more than 500 
sorties a day. The Plain of Jars area has 
oeen evacuated and turned into a free- 
fire zone. And last summer, Gen. Vang 
Pao and his CIA-financed Meo guerrillas 
were allowed to launch the biggest of- 
fensive operation in the history of north- 
ern Laos that temporarily gained the 
government control of the Plain of Jars. 

Ta L . « 
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better position than the Americans to de- 
fend their interests where it counts— on 
the ground. 

; For all its horror, bombing is no more \ 

’ [efficient in Laos than it was in North Viet- j 
nam. It took months for the Johnson Ad- j 
'ministration to learn the lesson that stra- 
tegic bombing of an agrarian people who j 
f carry most of their goods on their backs j 
: or on bicycles is only marginally effective. . 
I Apparently, the Nixon Administration has j 
j not learned the same lesson. In the end, j 
I nir power neither won nor lost the Plain 
j of Jars and air power alone will not keep 
the North Vietnamese out of Vientiane. ; 
Only ground troops can do that. The es- 
! sential problem is that the Laotian forces 
come off a bad second to the North Viet- 
niimese, and despite the cries of some 
U.S, senators that the U.S. is becoming 1 
j involved in another Vietnam, intervention 
j In Laos by U.S. ground troops is simply 
i out of the question. 

, Sterile: Thus, at a critical juncture in 
| the U.S. disengagement from Asia, the 
l Administration s policy in Laos has 
I reached a dangerous dead end. By en- 
, gaging in a bout of escalation with the 
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It seems to me that such an aggressive ] j North Vietnamese, Washington has p r 
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strategy carries immense dangers for the 
U.S^ Ever since President Kennedy de* 

< .cia/cd^Ap picoyecliaFgjtRe 


sible de-escalation of the war in Laos wttjf r 
the goal of restoring the stalemate llwR • 
once existed between the two sides. Such ' 
a policy would mean that the United 
States would unilaterally halt its daily 
bombing sorties over northern Laos and 
rein in Vang Pao's Mco army by holding 
it to its present position south of the 
Plain of Jars. Only along the Ho CM 
Minh Trail should the United States con- 
tinue its present raids. 

There seems every reason to believe 
that the North Vietnamese might be in- 
duced either to halt their oflensive in 
place or at most to advance no farther 
than the 1962 Geneva conference cease- 

I fire line— as long as they feel that their 
| own security is not being threatened. 
'This is not to say that the North Vietnam- 
ese would not prefer in the long run to 
have a Hanoi-influenced neutralist re- 
gime in Laos. But with a long war ahead 

:•! ‘of them in South Vietnam and with a 
!| host of economic problems at home, the . 

I I North Vietnamese must see no real ad- 
vantage in moving to the banks of the 
Mekong River, where they could well 
find themselves in a long, bruising war 
with the Thais. 

The risks for the U.S. in such a dc- 
esealatory policy are minimal, particular- 
!| ly since most of the remaining towns and 
jj road junctions which might be lost are of 
no strategic value to the U.S. Since the 
U.S. has no regular combat troops in 
i Laos, there obviously would be no dan- 
| ger to U.S. personnel on the ground. One 
!j of the few advantages of air power is 
j‘ that it can be turned on and off instantly. 

! If the North Vietnamese should defy ad 
j diplomatic predictions and march on; 
Vientiane, air strikes could be resumed, 
and with far more justification than at 
present. 

Groundwork: More important, if an 
equilibrium of forces could be re-estab- 
lished, the groundwork would be laid for 
a longer-lasting settlement once the Viet- 
nam war is over. For, once the U.S. and 
the North Vietnamese stop battling each 
other in Laos, the prospects for a durable 
peace ore far better than in Vietnam* 
Both sides in the Laotian civil war pay 
j ” allegiance to King Savang Vatthana, Both 
j respect the 1962 Geneva accords in word 
j if not in deed. Despite their dcnuncia- 
I tion of him, the Pathet Lao still rccog- 
I nized Souvanna as the head of the Lao* 

‘ tian Government. Unlike Vietnam there 
j is already a coalition government with. 
1 four Cabinet posts still held open by 
I Souvanna for the Communists— and with 
I' more probably available through nego- 
j tiations. Most important, the lackudaKi- ( 
S cal Lao— unlike the emotional, warlike 
1 Vietnamese— give every indication of be- 
i i ing able to work out a peace settlement. 
; I among themselves once they are left 
i f alone and no longer goaded into battle 
i \ by their supporters. There is probably 
1 no other place in the world where the 
general staff on both sides would sooner 
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.CIA CMef,. i; 
Red ‘Spook’ 
Share a Roof 
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By VERA GLASER 
and MALVINA STEPHENSON f 
Inquirer Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Mar. 15. 
HO is spying on whom? The 
private lives of Richard Helms, 
director of the U. S. Central 


McKclvic. Both pay about $450 
monthly rent. 

Both couples shun interviews, but 
these reporters barged in unannouno* 
ed on the spouses of the "spies." 

The two women reacted differently 
When their cover was blown. Each may 
have reflected her husband’s style as 
a "spook." 

Mrs. Helms was as cool as 007 him- 
self when cornered. "Sit down and^ 
have some coffee,” the attractive, 


uuettut vi me — nave some cuneo, uiw bvmov«.v, 

/Intelligence Agency, and Soviet Agent foi U e-eyed redhead said in her office 
■/.Boris Strelnikov, it has been learned, •' at the Smithsonian Institution, where 
are spent in close proximity. , s h e works part-time on educational, 

. The two cloak-and-dagger foes bed , radio broadcasts. 

'down under the ’ * J 

same roof. 

;• They share the 
same plumbing and 
are linked to the 
• t ’same switchboard at 
the "Irene,” a 525- 
unit apartment bee- 
hive at 4701 Willard 
ave. in suburban 
• Chevy Chase, Md. 

Suave, p.atent- 
leather-ha ired 
Helms, sometimes 
■. referred to as the — 

‘‘ spook,” and his British-born wife oc- 
cupy No. 610, a two-bedroom unit. It 
V has been fortified with two extra 
- 1 JocRs. 

v : Strelnikov, his wife and two chil- 
-dren live in an identical unit’ four * * 
floors up, No. 1018. 1 

\ The burly, graying Russian is listed ;. 
as a correspondent for the Soviet Gov 
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MR. HELMS 
nation's "No. 


•.'•eminent newspaper Pravda, but "ev- 
• ery so-called Soviet newsman has a 
. secondary intelligence function,” an 


“ p l w ~ 

experienced U. S. operative said. "At guerillas. 

. .. m k n > _ A — _ i- • m V. ! 


radio • _ 

Mrs. Strelnikov, her round face 
pale, peered apprehensively from her 
apartment. Before she answered the 
repeated rings, the callers .were in- 
spected through a peephole , and the 
burglar light flashed red. 

"I’m sorry, I don’t. know,” she kept, 
saying. . , . „ 

OTH women said they were una- 
ware of the other's presence in 
the building. "That’s the busi- 
ness of the security men,” Mrs. Helms 
remarked. 

Queried about Strelnikov, a CIA of- 
ficial said, "Yes, we know he’s there.’ 

Has the Helms apartment been 
."swept” for electronic eavesdropping 
devices? The source clammed up. < 
Helms, who has survived sev- 
eral embarrassing flaps since be- 
coming CIA director in 1866, is 
!• on the hot spot again. 

1 • The role of his agency in Laos is , 
under scrutiny. CIA, agents thcaa re- 
•i, portcdly are posing as civilian AID 
officials while recruiting and training 
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the very least, their material goes to 
KGB headquarters in Moscow.” 

T HE cold-war enemies are cozy as 
two bugs in a rug. Whether they 
are "bugging” each other is any- 
• body’s guess. A burglar alarm with 
flashing red light protects the front 
door of every apartment; in the build- ■ 
‘ ing. It may have been what attracted,. 
, ( Helnis and Strelnikov, ... 1 

> Strelnikov moved in two years • 
ago. Helms leased his digs nine 


Strelnikov has specialized in cover- 
ing racial situations, campus disorders, / 
Vietnam policy and the Pueblo incl-*™ 
dent, all embarrassing matters for the . 
U. S. He sets up . appointments and 
.escorts visiting Soviet officials. 
i What is it like to be married to one 
, of Washington’s most spectacular fig- 
• tires? 

Mrs. Helms revealed in the im- 
promptu interview that she and , her 
husband havo learned to "go right; 
back to sleep” after top secret ' tele- 


ago. Helms leased his digs nine , v. v 
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second wife, the former Cynthia Mart. ■■•y 
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WHAT REDS ARE UP TO IN LAOS 


North Vietnam's rulers are 
calling the shots in beleaguered 
Laos— and a cable frorm the 
scene makes clear that little ex- # 
cept U. S. stands in their way. 

VIENTIANE 

! Cut through the smoke of buttle here 
‘ f«i Lftos-*as well ns the war of words in 
XVjjtshnlgton-and this key fact emerges: 

North Vietnam is getting into posh . 
^ tiou to take over Laos, a country that is 
vital to Hanoi’s plans to conquer all 
oi what was once called Indo-China— 
meaning South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia as well. 

What is going on now is an extension 
j of a Communist military campaign that 
! started shortly after the end of World 
I Warll. 

! The unanswered question is whether 
j Hanoi has finally decided to go all the 
? way at this time to bring Laos under its 
I full sway. 

Decision for U. S. The Laotians can- 
j pot hold back the superior North Viet-, 
ramese forces by themselves. Laos will 
inevitably fall to the Communists, Asian 
j . authorities here insist, unless the U. S. 
decides to move in to prevent it. 

There are really two wars in Laos, 
j One is in the eastern section along the 
i Ho Chi Mr'i Trail, the network of paths 
tnd roads running through Laos from 
North to South Vietnam. For years, the 
Communists have funneled troops and 
war materials down this cor- ■> 
ridor into the Vietnam war. 

In the jungle highlands of 
Laos there is another con- 
flict, almost completely sep- 
arate from the first. It began 
after World War II as a 
fight l>etween Laotian lead- 
ers and the French. Then it 
developed into a civil war 
pitting two half brothers 
against each other— the royal 
Government of Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma and the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao forces 
of the so-called Red Prince, 
Souphanouvong. 

As the war dragged on, 
the local Laotian Communist 
forces became demoralized 
and depleted. So Hanoi 
moved In. Today's fighting 
is almost entirely between 
Communist North Vietnam- 


tiny Regular Army of about 50,000, 
plus another 6,000 to 10,000 tribal guer- 
rillas. ; 

In the southeast, the Laotian Army 
must protect a string of important towns 
along the Mekong River from 25,000 
North Vietnamese in the IIo Chi Minh ,. 
corridor, In the North, they face thrusts 
by more than 40,000 Hanoi troops who 
threaten the two Laotian capitals of 
Vientiane and Luang Prnbang, 

Hanot's hes/faf ion. For a decade, 
fighting has seesawed across Northern 
Laos and over the Plain of Jars, named 
after ancient burial urns found on the 
. plateau, Neither side has won a de- , 
cisive victory. The Royal Laotian Army 
lacks the means to win. The North 
Vietnamese can win— any time they wish 
—but have never gone all out. 

Why has Hanoi never ordered a com- 
plete sweep of Laos? 

In the past, two major reasons are 
considered to be behind Hanoi’s relvic- 
' tance to destroy the Royal forces. 

• President John F. Kennedy’s warning 
in 1961 that the U. S. would intervene 
with ground troops if the North Vietnam- 
ese took over the .Mekong River towns. 

• The 1962 Geneva agreements on 
Laos which gave "the Communists all 
they wanted— at least at that time: ac- 
cess to South Vietnam through the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. 

Standing alone, Laos is of little im- 
portance to the rest of the world and 
an unlikely candidate to become a ma- 
jor trouble spot. Smaller than the State 


of Oregon, Laos has an estimated popu- 
lation of less than 3 million. It has no 
industry and few natural resources to 
tempt an outside power. 

Laos's sole importance lies in its stra- 
tegic geography— Iwmlering on North 
and South Vietnam, Red China, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand and Burma. Laos is the 
heart of Southeast Asia, and its effec- 
tiveness as a buffer state is of concern to 
all free Asians, particularly those nations 
threatened with Communist subversion. 

Thailand has n long, virtually inde- 
fensible border with Laos. Subversion 
and infiltration by North Vietnamese 
and Red Chinese insurgents through 
Laos into Thailand already is one of 
Bangkok’s principal problems! 

Even Cambodia, which has tried to 
walk a neutralist line in the Vietnam 
war, is worried over the Laotian border. 
The Red Khmer guerrilla movement 
in Cambodia is of concern to that na- 
tion's ruler, Prince Sihanouk. 

American stake. Also involved is 
the future of American standing in Asia. 
Washington repeatedly has voiced its 
concern for Laos’s independence. If Laos 
were to fall to North Vietnam aggres- 
: sion, credibility of the U. S. commit- 
ment to Thailand and other countries in 
Asia would be suspect. 

Experts here say there are several 
courses of action open to the North 
Vietnamese: 

• Hanoi simply could hold on to 
areas under Communist control in North- 
(continued on next page) 
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Premier Souvanna Phouma. . 
The Laotian leader faces 
growing danger from North 
Vietnamese Communists who 
1 already occupy much of 
his strategic Asian kingdom. 
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— Coudou* Photo 

Laotian Air Force pilots are briefed prior to a mission against Communist invaders 
from Hanoi. Most Laotian pilots fly T-28s, U. S. trainers converted for use in battle. 
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[continued from preceding page] 

cm Laos, retain the Mo Chi Minh Trail 
—despite large-scale American bombing 
—and leave the “Laos question” for 
settlement later. 

• The North Vietnamese could move 
to destroy Souvanna Phoumas Govern- 
ment, in effect daring the U, S. to in- 
tervene and risk another Vietnam war. 

• A third Communist option would he 
to promise Souvanna Phouma a truce if 
lie halted American bombing of the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, Some U. S, officials pri- 
vately are worried over what the Pre- 
mier’s reaction would be if Hanoi actually 
offered such a deal. 

A/f-ouf drive? Most observers in 
Vientiane— discussing Hanoi's alterna- 
tives— do not believe North Vietnam 
will launch an all-out attack at tills time. 

Instead, they say, Hanoi is likely to 
press for a political settlement to replace 
the one of 1962 and give it an important 
voice in a new coalition government. 

Some experts in Vientiane disagree. 

They argue that the North Vietnamese 
desperately need dramatic victories in 
Laos to compensate for their inability 
to launch a successful drive against U. S. 
forces in South Vietnam. 

From the purely military point of 
view, nothing really stands in North 
Vietnam's way in Laos. Souvanna 
Phouma’s little Army, mostly Men and 
other tribal guerrillas, was pushed off 
the Plain of Jars in late February when 
the Communists moved in with tanks, 

artillery and the largest ground force in . ... 

the history of the war. There are at Laotian soldiers, numbering 50,000, face superior Communist force armed with 

least two North Vietnamese divisions tanks and artillery. Laotian troops are largely trained, armed, supplied by the U. $. 

in Northern Laos. * / 

From the political point of view, / 

I Hanoi may be hesitant only because it - 

is not certain what action the U. S. supposed to guarantee the neutrality of 

might take in response to a full-scale Laos, 

' Communist thrust 



U. S. options, however, appear limit- 
ed. At a time when the U. S. is with- 
drawing from South Vietnam, it is con- 
sidered most unlikely American ground 
troops would he sent into yet another 
Southeast Asian country. Even Laotian 
officials are aware the U. S. Congress 
and public would oppose use of U, S. 
ground forces in Laos. 

A "secret war"? American involve- 
ment in the Laotian war already is con- 
siderable-with more than 1,000 U. S. 


Vietnamese next will try tqr neutralize, 
the Meo guerrillas who sit on their flank 
in Northern Laos. 

f he Meo chief, Gipn, Vang Phao, has 
[>out 6,000 first-class troop* and about 


But away from Vientiane there is 
another side of U. S, assistance— the so- 
called secret war, 

In the highlands of Northern Laos, 720,000 mountaineers, 
agents from the Central Intelligence/ Time factor* Experts predict a 
Agency direct Meo mountain tribesmen. Communist siege of Vang Phaos hcad- 

1 I .1 t, r 1 a. .’it.i.. iVv Mint* Cftj, . 


—armed and supplied by the U. S.— and 
former Green Beret troops, now dressed 
in civilian clothing, train and sometimes 
command guerrilla forces. 

Full extent of U. S. air support in 
Laos also has never been disclosed fully. ■" 
Best estimates here are that American 


* citizens Jiclping Royal Army forces and warplanes— including B-52 bombers-are 

.guerrilla troops In the North. flying up to 400 sorties a day against 

7^ Much of this aid is “aboveground” Communist troops in the Plain of Jars 

directed from Vientiane where military and along the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 

attaches at the U. 5. Embassy furnish Despite this U. S. aid, the Laotians 
Laotian armed forces with weapons and will have to make their own fight, in 


spare 

1962 




quarters within a month. The rainy sea- J 
son— which usually signals the end of 
heavy fighting— will not arrive for an- 
other three and a half months. This 
gives the Reds plenty of time to makq 
any move they wish. 

A Communist attack on the Meo, 
when and if it comes, could disclose 
Hanoi's ultimate intentions. But the en- 
tire crisis atmosphere could drag on 
for months. It depends upon Commu- 
nist rulers in Hanoi. Almost all the 
cards are in their hands. 
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Stanley Karnoiv 

Topsy-Turvy Asian Events 
Breeding; Irrational P olicies 
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HONG KONG — This is 
one of those periods in 
Southeast Asia when events 
are so tangled that, to cite 
the old adage, anybody who 't 
is not completely confused ; f 
is just very badly informed. 

The major powers as well . 
as the states of the region [ 
t themselves are apparently j 
being swept along in a top* j 
sy-turvy momentum over j 
„ which they seem to have lit- j 
tie control. And, as a consc- r 
r quencc, well-planned poll- 1 
, cies have degenerated into I 
t irrational, knee-jerk reac- 
tions that compound the con- : 
.fusion. 

Nothing illustrates the' j 
contradictions of American I 
conduct more dramatically i 
than the spectacle of the 
United States desperately j 
,« seeking to resurrect the coa- ; 

* lition government in Laos ! 
while balking at the crea- j 
tion of a similar coalition In ; 

.* South Vietnam/ 

■. The argument against a 
. coalition in Saigon is that it,- 
will open the way for a ; 
■ Communist takeover. The - ; 
argument for bringing the ; 

* Communists back into the * 
Vieritiane coalition is that it ( 
will restore peace and stabil- 
ity to Laos. 

r ’ The official line, more- > 
i over, is that a coalition can- i 
! not be “imposed” on the ! 
South Vietnamese. In Laos, 
however, the United States 
forced the right wing to co- 

* operate with the Commu- 
nists when the original coa- 
lition was formed in 1962, 


1C 


AN EQUALLY CURIOUS j 
contrast between American i 
and Laotian attitudes i 
emerged on the same day 
last week in simultaneous 
but obviously uncoordinated 
statements by President 
Nixon and Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma. 

Mr. Nixon insisted in his 
statement that the U.S. 
bombings of the Ho Chi ; 
.Minh trail are imperative.: 
“to save American and al- 
lied lives” in Vietnam. In 
his view, Souvanna Phouma 
said, the Communists could 
. use the trail as mu^h a* 
they Apt|»6¥edaFCMe}f 
lea ye the rest of Laoa alone,. 


The ‘ President also 
stressed that the bombings 
arc being carried out at the 
request of the Laotian gov- 
ernment. Asked whether the 
bombings would continue if 
Hanoi accepted his offer, 
Souvanna Phouma replied: 

"It is up to the. Americans to 
decide.” 

In the meantime, the 
Thais have been blurring 
the situation beyond com- 
prehension by characteris- 
tically taking firm, unswerv- 
ing stands on both sides of 
the question. 

*» Speaking in New York a 
few weeks ago, for example, 
the Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman asserted 
that the nations of South- 
east Asia could no longer 
rely on the United States 
for protection and suggested 
instead an accommodation 
With Communist China. 

Thereupon, it was later 
disclosed, he proceeded to 
Washington to put in an "ur- 
gent” request for an in- 
crease in American military 
i‘ aid to Thailand because of. 
t the Communist offensive in 
adjoining Laos. 

1 . WEIRD INCONSISTENT 
CIES also embroil South 
, Vietnam, where President 
,, Thieu*s regime alternatively 
jf praises U.S. support and dis- 
plays blatant anti-American- 
ism, as it did at the trial of 
. Tran Ngoc Chau, the Saigon 
politician accused of collud- 
< ing with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. • 

i Oddly enough, In a broad* 
j cast the other day from ^ 
i Hanoi, the Communists < 

1 came to Chau’s defense de- ; 
spite his admitted CIA 
connections. His conviction, '] 
said Hanoi, was “a fascist 
act of repression.” i 

Americans baffled and ■■ 
dismayed by all this incoher* ;■* 
ence may find a measure of S 
consolation in the fact that £ 
the Communists, whatever £ 
their tendency, are mixed-up 
as much as eve^one else. 


'• Judging from their con*' ' 
splcuous silence on the sub- \ 
jeet, far instance, the j 
■ Chinese are clearly unhappy \ 
with the Laotian Comma- * 
nist’s recent five-point pro- /: 
posal for a peace settlement } 
in Laos. 

Moscow, Peking, Hanoi/ 


and the VietCong have un- * 
doubtedly been thrown Into* 
a tizzy as well by the sudden : 
turnabout in Cambodia, ; 
which served as their key'’ 
pied-a-terre in the Indochina ? 
peninsula. 

In places like Indonesia- 
and Burma, meanwhile, both { 
the Russians and Chines©? 
have nothing to show for* 
their efforts to encourage, 
native insurgents or to ,im-' 
prove their relations with! 
the local government. $ 

This widespread disarrays 
!; partly represents internal; 
changes in the countries of ; 

. the region as a younger gen-- 
1 eration, dissatisfied with the! 

doctrines that stirred its; 
.fathers* thirsts for fresh ap*| 

; proaches. ; 

! To a significant extent, 
the ferment reflects a quest 
; for new alignments in re-; 

I. sponse to such developments’ 

1 as the Sino-Soviet conflict' 
and an eventual American 
- withdrawal from the area/ 

Whatever unfolds in the 
. future, then, the past tur-* 
moil and present instability, 
of Southeast Asia are proof 
iftt it is a quagmire that is 
ound to swallow up the. 
most brtyliant of . strategies^ 


i'v 
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China 


By Stanley Karnovv 

Washlneton Toil Foreltin Service 

HONG KONG, March 15 • 
.—Peking appears to be 
trying to obstruct Laotian * 
Communist efforts to negoti- i 

ate a peaceful settlement in ' 

Laos at the present time. c 
Though anxious to avoid a 
major conflict on their t 
southern border, the i 
Chinese evidently consider i 
continued tensions in Laos 
as advantageous to them in 
several ways: 

• Prolonged instability in , 
Laos could intensify the 1 
pressure on Thailand to 
edge away from the United 
States and seek an accommo- 
j dation with China. 

•Chinese theories of "Peo- 
ples War” are being tested 
there in opposition to the 
Soviet thesis of "peaceful 
coexistence 

• Chronic disorder in Laos - 
could be an opportunity for 
China to build up its own in- 
fluence in certain parts of 1 
the country adjacent to its 
frontiers as a form of self- 
protection. 

• Laos, like Vietnam, may - 
be seen as a quagmire that 

; is bogging down the United 
‘ States, draining its re- 
£ sources and, in the process, 

- further exacerbating dissent 
in America, 

One of Signatories \ 

Chinese resistance to a ne- , 
gotiated settlement in Laos 
is significant, since Peking 
was one of the 14 signatories 
of the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ment guaranteeing Laotian 
neutrality. 

Thus they are likely to 
i block any attempt — such as 
\ suggested by Laotian Pre- 

■ micr Prince Souvanna 

■ Phouma last week— to re- 
convene the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

Peking’s hostility to a 
Laos settlement has been 
plainly reflected in both the 
omissions and assertions in 
'four major Chinese pro- 
nouncements issued over 
the past two weeks. 

; On the one hand, these 
statements have conspicu-, 
ously failed to mention the 
Laotian Communists* pro- 
posal to establish a "provi- 
sional coalition government" 
to restore peace* to Laos. 



Peace m JLaos 


News Analysis 

At the same time, the 
Chinese have repeatedly ^ 
urged the Communists to 
"persist in protracted war" 
claiming that this strategy 
"will certainly smash every, 
scheme of U.S. imperialism 
and its lackeys, M 

Vietnam Link 

Obviously aware that the 
Laotian Communists are di- 
rected by Hanoi, Peking has 
emphasized the link be- 
tween Laos and the Vietnam 
conflict. As a Peoples Daily 
editorial said on March 6: 

"The Nixon Administra- 
tion has intensified the war 
of aggression against Laos 
as an important measure to. 
coordinate with the so-called 
'Vietnamizatiori* of its war 
” of aggression in - Vietnam 
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The Chinese are pushing 
ahead with their road-build- < 
ing in Laos. They built two < 
routes from Yunnan into • 
northern Laos and are now:N v 
surveying one southward to- 
wards Pak Beng near the f 
Thai border. 

In addition to exerting 
, pressure on the Thais, the t 
southern road may be a ( 
Chinese effort to carve out a 1 
zone of influence in the < 
areas where Thailand, { 

, Burma and Laos meet. ,* 

Protege of U*S. ^ 

The roads are being con - 1 
structed under an ambigu- '• 
ous 1962 agreement signed 
in Peking by General 
/.phoumi Nosavan, then Lao- > 
tian Defense Minister. Ironi- 
cally Phoumi had been the 
, leading Laotian protege of J 
. the U.S. Central Intelligence 1 
, Agency. 1 

Because of that agree- j 
ment, Premier Souvanna j 
Phouma has carefully re- 
frained trom requesting U.S. 
bombings of the Chinese 
. construction corps — about 
p 10,000 coolies defended by 
. battalions. 

i • In contrast to their un- 
1'- bending stand at the mo- 
b ' ment, the Chinese played a 

- key role at the 1962 Geneva ' 

- Conference in promoting a 
* . neutral coalition under Sou- 
vanna Phouma. 

Indeed, as many at the 
] Geneva Conference pointed 
/out, the Peking delegation 

, ent than the Russians in 
; their support forSouyann* 


Phouma as the only accepta- United St; 
ble premier. Uon of 

In retrospect, the Chinese compromi: 
seem to have been moti- n am, the* 
vated by the belief that Lao- victnamc? 
' tian neutrality would lead to . line in La < 
one of their majijr objec- The , ( 
ti vcs-the withdrawal of ;toughcnC( 
^American forces from the tJie govie 
'"periphery of China, % its suppo 

Chinese Intervention , nam in 1 

» Prior to the Geneva Con- Revolutio 
ferenee, Peking was particu- • }ale r har 
larly alarmed by interven- . .icy furtnc 
tions in Laos by Chinese Na- Commi 
tionalist troops flown from Laos are 
Taiwan into bases in north * by Hanr 
ern Thailand. An estimated \« specialist 
. 4,000 Chinese Nationalists 'Chinese 
were reportedly . operating ■ accede 
in western Laos in 1961 dc- \ wishes ii 
• spite attempts by the Ken- , tered in 
nedy Administration to keep Laos — ju 
them out. - diluted i 

In the opinion of some an- Vietnam 
■/ alysts, both Peking and . Forth 
Hanoi were persuaded that 'Chinese 
the Laotian coalition would ' ; North V 
serve as a model for a simi- ■ temativ* 
5 lar arrangement in Saigon. /event ti 
/ But in early 1963, when it on Ha® 
t . 1 became //clears that \ {he, iected. > 

' mill -Ii«i Mil it ■ II V. mUUrn 


United States had no inten-, 
tlon of accepting such a 
compromise in South Viet- 
nam, the Chinese and North 
Vietnamese stiffened their 
•line in Laos. 

The* Chinese position 
; toughened even more after: 
the Soviet Union increased, 
its support for North Viet- 
nam in 1065. The Cultural 
Revolution inside China 
later hardened Peking’s pol-j 
icy further.*' 

Communist activities in' 
Laos are essentially directed 
... by Hanoi. Therefore, most 
♦specialists submit, the 
'Chinese would ' probably 
accede to North Vietnamese 
wishes if Hanoi actually en- 
, tered into negotiations on. 
Laos— just as Peking finally 
diluted its opposition to the 
L Vietnam talks in Paris. 

For the moment, however, 
'Chinese rigidity serves the. 
North Vietnamese as an al- 
ternative alignment in the 
/event that pe^ce proposals 
on Hanoi’s terms are re- 
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'12 Americans Died in Loss‘s 

✓ ■ ! 

Of Secret Laotian Outpost 


| By T. D. Allman 

• Special to The Washington Pont 

| VIENTIANE, March 15— 
More than a dozen Ameri- 
cans were killed in Laos two 
years ago when Communist 
troops overran a secret 
American installation that 
assisted U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam. The inci- 
dent has been kept a secret. 

In his March 6 statement 
on Laos, President Nixon 
said, "No American sta- 
tioned in Laos has ever been 
killed in ground combat op- 
erations/* 


n 


i was like something out of an 


Phou Pha Thi, one of the 
highest and most isolated , . 

mountains in the hilly north- T an Fleming novel, 
east, lies within 15 miles of Y lixotlc telecommunications 
the North Vietnamese Iron- i equipment, including radar 
tier I" « ' Province that was L cts dottcd phou Pha Thl 
granted to the Pathct Lao in ! and several nearby hlUs 



Just Visiting' 


Some of the Americans 
there would fly into North 
Vietnam just so they could 
say they’d been there, one | 
witness said. There was a STATINTL 
Philippine cook who made 
steaks and ham sandwiches, • 
he added. 


This American use of 
Laos to support the bomb-', 
ing of North Vietnam j 
quickly became Intolerable * 
to Hanoi. Several attacks at , 


Pha Thi failed 
1967. 


in 1965 and 


.1954 as a regroupment area. 

Phou Pha Thi, like most 
of the mountains of north- 
east Laos, is largely lime- 
stone. It rises up sheer on 
three sides. The fourth side 
also steep but negotiable, 
rises more than 1,600 feet 
from a valley 


I American Air Force 
CIA personnel used 
valley landing strip 


-A'- 


The sentence, although 
carefully phrased to exclude 
casualties in the American 
air war in Laos and U.S. 
military personnel who have. 
.fought in Laos from U.S. 
bases in South Vietnam and 
Thailand, failed to cover 
scores of Americans per- 
forming military and mili- 
tary-supported functions on 
the ground in Laos who 
have been killed in combat 
with North Vietnamese and 
Pathct Lao troops. 

[Speaking with newsmen 
Friday, White House spokes- 
man Ronald L. Ziegler said 
there were "some” U.S. cas- 
ualties in Laos besides the 
announced death of Army 
Capt. Joseph K. Bush Jr. 
.Without saying how many, 

. Ziegler said , “some of the 
casualties would be U.S. ci- 
vilians, some would be U.S. 
military/*] 

The most costly of these 
engagements, according to 
long-tme Laos residents, oc- 
curred just two years ago, 
when more than a dozen 
Americans were killed de- 
fending an American radar, 
reconnaissance and rescue 
base in extreme north- 
eastern Laos that guided 
U.S. aircraft to their targets 
and electronically released 
their bomb loads by radio. 

The * installation was 
called Phou Pha Thi. 

Phou Pha Thi is a 5,860- 
foot-high mountain, 190 
miles northeast of Vientiane 
and about 160 miles west of 
Hanoi, in Laos’s Commu- 
nistrdominated S a m ne ua 
Province (“] 
tian word 


Y 


* The mountain was con- I 
trolled by Meo partisans of iA ao 


and 


5. "The place was impregna- j 
d } yblc/* said one American. "To j 


base for Amcrican-led teams ' 


tuw eet up thrce sides y° u 
j would have needed to be an * 

as the Alpine expert. On the fourth i 


4: 


of Mco mercenaries enter- i 
ing North Vietnam on spe-i 
cial harassment missions. j 
These teams were also* 
to attack the 
administrative 


Pathet j 
head- 1 


the CIA-organized ClandesvAluarters and Samneau town, a 
tine Army until March 1968. ?! 23 miles to the east. I 


fine Army until March 1968. 

; • In August 1964, following Remote-Control Bombing '• 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident, ,' * , ■ . . . 

according to reliable Amen! ’ radar was used to pin- ; 

;can sources then working in I polnt 

the Air Force, U.S. aircraft / p 4 hou %T P !S? 5 

completed surveys of north- ! ^ ar 6ets in North Vietnam,- 

east Laos with the principals gucb T . tb . e p j ne f 

* i This sophisticated installa-, 

jtion was considered essen-' 

’ tial for bombing in bad 


objective of finding areas 
close to the North Vietnam- 
ese border that could be 
used to support the Ameri- 
can bombing of the Ho Chi 1 
Minh Trnll and North Viet- 
nam itself. I 


Started in 1964 


' ; Although foreign military 
intervention in Laos was 
.prohibited by the 1962 Ge- , 

•neva accords, the sources 
;say construction of the Phou j 
-Pha Thi installation was ! 

/begun in late 1964. J 

' The mountain had obvious 
/‘strategic advantages. It, 

♦faced a narrow valley where i 
la 700-foot-long dirt landing’ 

;strip was built. j « 

;• Its proximity to North i 
.Vietnam and its command; 

/ing heights made it Ideal for ■ * 
i radar guidance svstems and 

;as a base for “Jolly Green. 

Giant” rescue helicopters, ' '■ electronic 
( which were used to save ■' arms. 
American Dilots downed bv 
* anti-aircraft fire in North 
j;Viet:nam. 

( .The base, as described by 
a variety of Americans and 
Laotians here who, .visited it, 

,,j* UmA.,, IXt r.-vv m iWC'f'i 


weather and at night. ’ 

The main American hcad-j 
quarters was in a deep lime- . 

| stone cavern near the moun- 
tain’s summit 

Inside the cavern were 1 
control consoles for the elec- 
tronic equipment and a situ-, 
ation room. Living quarters 
were in a nearby concrete 
bunker. 

■' The entire complex was 
. ringed with Clandestine 
Army positions, directed by 
American personnel in coop- 
eration with Meo officers 
paid by the CIA. 
i , Into the Pha Thi runway, i 
/ civilian American pilots, em- ; 
; ployed by Air America, thej 
charter airline that acts as 
the U.S. logistics arm in 
Laos, would fly supplies, 
equipment and 


was a lot of American hard-, 
ware and Vang Pao's Meos ” 
On Jan. 12, 1968, four So- 
viet-manufactured single-en- 
Igine biplanes of the North • 
Vietnamese air force at- j 
'tempted to destroy the base. 
The planes were AN-2s, vln- 
tage Soviet aircraft that can j 
carry some 10 passengers at j 
.a speed of less than 200 j 
miles an hour. The aircraft^ 1 
are used by Aeroflot forj 
I crop dusting, rural transport/ 
and passenger service in re* V 
^mote areas of Siberia. } 

An American civilian, who * 
was at Pha Thi at the time*! 
of the only confirmed North 
Vietnamese air attack in the 
history of the Laotian war," 
related: 

“Just Wacky” [ 


Unmarked, armed helicop- 
. ters transported Laotian sol- 
diers and U.S. personnel on 
missions. Short take-off and 
landing 
Pha Thi 

i vviiw ii avuuij 1 ^ 

positions 

munlst hinterland. . . , 


“It was just wacky. We 
saw these four incredibly 1 
slow-moving old planes com - ) 
ing out of North Vietnam. It ■ 
was like something out of . 
the First World War. The^ J 
Viets were trying to shoot ! 
machine guns out of win- ; 
dows. The AN-2 has no bomb J 
bay and they were going to \ 
oush explosives out of the 
/open door. Everybody saw* 
f them coming, so the Air 
American helicopters too kv 
off at once and, being much * 
.faster, ran rings around the, 

I Viet planes. The Air Amer- i, 
iica guys fired M-16s at the 'j 
planes right on the border. / 
;One of. the planes crashed / 
inside Laos. 1 
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“Another went down’ 
aircraft based at about two kilometers inside ] 
were used to link North Vietnam. The other ; 

got away. It was like a' 
deen in the Com- 1 joke.” 

! The wreckage of one 
‘plane eventually carried to" 
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CLANDESTINE FAKERY 



By DAVID BBAATEN 

! Star Start Writer 

: Despite official denials in 
Washington, Vientiane, Hanoi, 
Moscow and Peking, it is clear 
that things are getting pretty 
dirty in Laos. 

• No longer a simple case of 
•good guys versus bad guys, 
the war — at least the war of 
. tiie airwaves — is rapidly as- 
suming the character of a rid- 
dle wrapped in an enigma in- 
side a mystery stuffed into a 
fortune cookie. 

. First, apparently, there was 
a clandestine radio operated 
by the Patriotic Neutralist 
Forces in Laos (bad guys). 

Then, apparently, the “U.S. 
imperialists and their Vicnti- 
i one reactionary , 1 a c k e y s” 
(good guys) set up their own 
/clandestine radio and began 
broadcasting. PAKE^ IOT cl*n* 



j destine programs, with subtle 
changes in wording designed 
to make listeners think the 
■ bod guys were swinging over 
| toward the good guys* view-, 
.'•point 


' * ^ * L , »»;>-« 


i 


This, in turn, led the REAL 
bad guys to broadcast an in- 
dignant announcement expos- 
ing the whole rotten scheme, 
and demanding that the "U.S. 

; imperialists and the Vientiane 
, reactionary puppet clique** cut 
it out. 

“I hope,** said the genuine 
clandestine announcer, a s 
monitored by U.S. eavesdrop- 
r pers, “that ail PNF radio lis- 
! teners will maintain their vigi- 
i lance and correctly determine 
: the true PNF radio broad- 
casts.** j 

The trouble is, the man' 
didn’t tell listeners determined 
to be loyal how they can tell 
the real clandestine broad-1 
casts from the phony ones. 

; And there is always the 
'haunting possibility that the 
i whole sequence got out of step \ 
Isomewhere along the line, 
f Maybe the original clandes- 
tine radio was a CIA opera- 
tion, the second clandestine' 
radio was the real voice of the 
,bad guys and the outraged ex- , 
jposure broadcast was a CIA 4 
’.attempt to keep its cover in-; 
tact. . 

1; There is also the possibility, j 
• of course, that all three were 
i CIA operations, a Communist ; 
,1 plot or just a bored radio oper> . 

ator’s idea of a joke. We’U 
probably never ta**.*^* 


J 
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Senate Feels Role for CIA 

: * ‘ *■ , \ 

tin Need of Some Protection 


By WILLIAM TIIEIS 

Chit l , Sunday Advertiser 
K'asltinpton Vurc ait , 

WASHINGTON — Is the 
public debate over the Central 
Intelligence Agency's military 
role in Laos jeopardizing Us 
primary information-gathering 
assignment In this big — still 
bad — world? 

Has the time been reached 
when Senate and other critics 
of the Laotian involvement 
should more carefully define 
their terms and targets? 

‘ Should somebody, perhaps 




■ » 

even the President, help clear 
confusion In Iho public mind 
about CIA operations, without 
compromising its vital tasks? 

•k 

The feeling in the Senate to- 
day is that tho big Intelligence 
agency, created after World 
War II to Improve this import- 
ant and largely secret function 
oft government, should not be 




carelessly, p c r,h a p s Inadver- 
tency damaged, thi 

CIA director Richard 
Helms, a career official, has 
made simmeh friends on Capilol 
Ilill by his candor and coopera- 
tion. Most. lawmakers recognize 
that some clandestine opera- 
tions arc necessary and that 
such operations don’t remain 
secret if talked about. 

Rut, remembering the CIA- 
run Bay of Pigs fiasco In Cuba, 
those most concerned are 
determined to make sure the 
agency Is not misused.' 

Finally, there appears to be 
some feeling that formal or In- 
formal limits o r guidelines 
should be adopted in the CIA- 
Loos debate. . 

Senate Democratic leader 
Mike Mansfield, an Asian ex- 
pert long concerned about U. S. 
involvement In Laos, Is one who 
thinks "some terms ought to be 
defined." . 


Approved 


,/,. The Foreign Relations com- 
, V miltccman Is quick to defend j; 

■/ the fundamental rolo of the 
* CIA, while regretting Its op- 
n . parent military operational 
' assignment In Laos# 

' ! "I have great faith In Dick 
' 1 Helms,” Mansfield said. "Not to ; 

criticize clandestine operations' 
j as such; It Is too bad they arc ; 
being undertaken in Laos, They 
represent a counter-effort 
against counter-forces wine h 
have stayed in Laos regardless 
of tiie Geneva Agreement. 

Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), 
also a Senate Foreign, Relations 
Committee member, said he . 
had found Helms and the CIA 
"completely candid.” 

He reflected an understanding 
In the Senate that the civilian 
agency has been performing 
essentially a military task on 
orders of the National Security 
Council, 

Hclnvs briefed members of 
the Foreign Relations Commit- 1 
tee Friday In a closed session 
on CIA activities in Laos. Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright 
■ * (D-ArlO told reporters that the 

* use of CIA members In the 
U. S. foreign aid program in 
Laos was a long-standing policy 
“ V ■ established by the National Sc- 

‘ curlly Council. 

Fulbright, speaking for him- 
self, said tho policy was laid 
down before Helms took office. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javlts (R-N.Y.V 
said that the Foreign. Relations 1 
1 * committee has been having 

trouble gdUing certain in- 
formation." One thing that U 
"not acceptable," saidjhe for- 
mer World War ZZ officer, U. 
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Jnvits also said he felt that. 
id ground rules affecting CIA 
Activities should be disclosed 
except when the "paramount 
national Interest” Is Involved, 
Mansfield points out that the 
North Vietnamese have long 
had forces In the northeastern 
areas of Laos, along the Ho Oil 
Minh trail, along which the 
Communists move troops and 
material into South Vietnam. 
And ho notes that because the 
U. S. has been bombing that 
area, both countries have in ef- 
fect been ignoring die 1&G2 
Geneva Accord. 

What some senators do r.ot 
say, but what is generally ac- 
cepted as fact. Is that a small 
group of their colleagues who 
constitute a CIA "watchdog 
subcommittee have been In- 
formed all along about the 
agency’s Laotian role# 

And the CIA’s training ac- 
tivity in the struggle to keep 
Laos from being overrun by the 
•Communist* has been widely 
, reported In new* dispatches*. 
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Boland Warns 
Of ' 2nd Vietnam ' 

By ELLEN BESWICK ' 

MT 'WASHINGTON — Rep. Edward P. Boland, D-Sprlngfield, 
doesn’t profess to be a military expert, but he ‘^ expert 
on what the American people want and need find what their 
budget will stand. 

The Massachusetts congressman was stepping out of his 
everyday realm of subcommittee activities and constituent 
concerns with his* declaration on 
Laos. That in itself is an Indica- 
tion of how seriously the busy , 
member of the hard-pressed Ap- 
propriations Committee regards 
the Southeast Asian situation. 

"I have been concerned for a 
long time about the Vietnam 
situation, and there was a growing 
possibility that Laos would go the 
samo way. 

“We’re not going to be led 
down the primrose path' again.” 

- Boland was discussing his part 

in recent moves by a number of congressmen and stators 
to halt what they saw as the nation’s increasing lnvolveme 

THE VETERAN Massachusetts congressman said he had 
been discussing the situation with Sen. Stuart Symington, 

D-Mo., who had attended closed hcatoon.CIA ap|i^cs hi. 

Southeast Asia and had been alarmed at some ® c Jj® " _ P ° ‘fl 
“We saw a danger In the situation and wanted t , 

the kind of atmosphere that would make the Administration 
terribly cautious, which is what has happened. 

Boland said he also wanted to alert the Congress and the 

Deonle as to just what was going on. ■ 

"A review of recent history — the past six years in 
tiam — illustrates just how a thing like this can grow. 

“I don’t think the Congress will again allow policy of this r 
kind to be made by the executive branch. I think the Congress 
should and will have much more of a say In what our policy 




BOLAND 


* s ‘ He carried his warning to the House iloor Feb. 26, Intro- j. 

, duci ” e ^House resolution demanding the Administration re* > j 

veaUho precise extent of the nation’s m Ultra operations In j. 

’ Laos and limiting any increase without the clear consent of .j 

' the Congress. /; 

BOLAND WARNED of increasing American military 
! acliS countered by a buildup in Norjth Vietnamese troops ’ 

°SnS°S !ime"other critics have joined in, there have 
‘ been two White House statements on die situation and, resold* , 
. tions have been introduced calling for a similar sense of the, ,j 

i Senate resolmion. ... noW 

“I’m glad that both houses of the Congress can now .t 


r don’t think our interests are that vital there and I *v 
think we have been in Vietnam much too long.” 

Having made, his declaration and sparked development 
of the Issue, one of the most respected members of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation left the field to the orators and returned 
to the world of finance. 

The Appropriations Committee and its subcommittees 
are commonly referred to as "holding the purse-strings of 
the nation/ 1 The President may request and veto, the 
Congress may authored and approve, but it is among a 
relatively small group of men that such grandiose programs 
: as environmental control, mass transit and trips to the moon 
meet their ultimate fate. It’s there that the budgets of all the 
departments and agencies of federal government are con- 
sidered item by item and whittled down to dollars and cents. 

Boland is an extremely active member of this group. As 
chairman of the Transportation Subcommittee and a ranking 
member of the subcommittees on Public Works and Housing 
and Urban Development and Independent Agencies, he has a 
major say in where and bow approximately one fourth oL 
the Federal money is spent. Bbland shares chairmanship 
: duties on the Public Works Subcommittee due to the illness 
of its chairman. 

HIS COMMITTEE work keeps him busy. The time- 
honored custom among Capitol Hill reporters of- hatching up 
with a congressman going between his office, the House floor 
and his committees, matching stride, and disarming his latest 
news and views doesn’t often work with the former varsity 
sports star. The congressman, in his late fifties, sets a brisk 
pace and is often seen on the run with a preoccupied or 

harassed countenance. .. . . . „ 

He explains, "The Congress was conccrned.with the delay 
in Appropriations last year. It wasn’t really the fault of the 
Appropriations Committee” which was made to wait for the 
presidential programs of a new administration and a slow- 

moving Senate. • f . . . . 

“But the committee chairman has put some strict dead- 
lines nn this year. He wants all the appropriations measures 
reported out by May. I plan to have transportation hearings 
completed by April and the report in by tic middle of May.” 

In the field of transportation, the congressman said he and 
a lot of other people aro becoming increasingly concerned 
with cuts In railroad passenger service. Roland introduced a 
", bill last year to give tie Interstate Commerce Commission 
^(ICC) authority to establish minimum standards of service 
in both the number and quality of trains. 

"We have to take* a stand and tell the railroads what 
’ they have to do,” the congressman said. "Then we will need 
a program of direct government subsidies 1 for tie long haul 
■ service, coupled with close scrutiny of the railroads' financial 
statements.” 

. "THE RAILROADS just can't make a profit on tie long 
haul service and they are trying to eliminate it. It's con- 
ceivable, however, that with government help and by upgrad- 
s ing tie service, the losses would not be substantial, 

"Railroads are absolutely essential to tie economy and 
i critical to the national defense* You can move a lot more 
people by train than you can by any* other means.” 

The congressman noted the success of the Metroliner 
'between New York and Washington and the hopes for the 
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’ C mta m *s Death in Lom 
Embarrassing to 



BY AI.DO BECKMAN' and 
I JAMES YUENGEB 
IChi<J9» Tiibuna Press Service) 

Washington, M arch 14— It 
was well after midnight when 
the telephone awakened Gerald 
L. Warren, deputy White House 
press secretary, in his suite in 
Miami’s Four Ambassadors 
, hotel. 

■ Warren was acting White 
Hour* press secretary for the 
week-end, with bis boss, Ronald 
Ziegler, taking some time off 
while President Nixon was 
spending a week-end in the sun 
at his Key Biscnync retreat. 

! The nocturnal call was from 
* the Pentagon and the anxious 
official on the other end 
thought that Warren should 
know that the department of 
defense had just confirmed a 
f query concerning the death of 
an American army captain in 
Laos in February, 1969. 

Death Is Significant 
The death, itself, which came 
during a commando raid on a 
barracks where Capt. Joseph 
Bush had been sleeping, took on 
added significance since the 
President, in a statement that 
had been on front pages thruout 
America that very day, had 
emphasized that no American 
i ouuiu;r ~"na5 been killed in 
ground combat since American 
. involvement in Laos began in 
1962. 

Warren made several hurried 
calls back to Washington to 
further confirm his newly- 
acquired, and potentially em- 
barrassing information — then 
went back to bed. 

Press Coes Into Action 
He was up a few hours later, 

however, talking with Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, assistant to 
IheP resident on national 


security affairs, and the chief 
architect of the President’s 
statement on Laos. 

By the time Warren con- 
fronted reporters that day, the 
story about Capt. Bush’s death 
was on page l of the Miami 
paper, and the White House 
officially confirmed Bush’s 
death. In addition it revealed, 
tnat 26 civilians, including one 

the last eight years. 


Warren later was . to be which ingles Viet Nam as , on ’ 

criticized by his superiors for well as Laos. t r 

his efforts to be precise with a Green delegated most of the • ■ , « . A 

group of hostile reporters who, work to Jonathan Moore, 37, a The President ma c s ; - 

felt they had been double- : d c p u t y assistant secretary, ^cision ^ to^rcjqasc^thc informa- 

considered an cast Asian ex-| 
pert, 

Altho the failure to tell the I 
President about Bush’s death 


crossed by the President’s 
statement that no American 
soldier had been killed in 
ground combat, only to learn 
later that one army captain 
was killed by cnems dullcts. 

A Colossal Mixup 

Altho Ziegler and Warren 
insisted that the President was 
not disturbed by the apparent 
c o n t radiction— arguing that 
Bush’s death could not be 
considered a ground combat 
fatality since he was surprised 
by marauders in the middle of 
the night— a state department 
official termed the effort to 
supply the President with cur- 
rent facts on Laos .as a 
"colossal mixup.” 

When the * President decided 
to make a statement on Laos 
during the first part of last 
week, the information on casu- 
alties there during the last 
several years was scattered 


se- 


aman g several agencies 
volved with the so-called 
crct war. 

At least two days after the 
speech, according to state de- 
partment sources, a master list 
of casualties including names 
and cirmustances of death — 
which might have turned up 
Bush’s name in the process of 
preparation — . still had not 
been compiled by anyone in 
contact with tail the agencies 
involved. 

That included the state de- 
partment, the defense depart- 
ment, the agency for interna- 
tional development [AID], the 
central intelligence agency 
[CIA], Air America and Air 
Continental, air lines con- 
tracted by the state depart- 


tion on Laos [the first such 
revelations since our involve- 
ment in 1962, the White House 
boasted] after congressional 
, , , . and public outcries mounted 

would have been the respon- , [olIow ‘ jng lhc communist 
sibility of the state department, capturc 0 [ t bc Plain of Jars. 

Sin mimaw aS n°f l tip vf. There was obvious growing 
a military a 1 1 a eh e t _ t c ^ ear amon g. many Americans 
American embassy in Laos, lhat lhc nat ; on was slipping 
who, if anyone, was at fault for j t ano thcr Viet Nam and the 
f°L P f T'.‘ ne S ‘^formation Prcsidcnt . s promise to keep 
,r citizens informed about any 


is not clear. 

White House officials refuse 
to say what questions were 
asked, in preparation for the 
speech, raising the speculation 
that the wrong questions might 
have been asked. And state 
department officials, obviously 
aware of the potential embar- 
rassment involved, sent alL 
queries on the matter to the 
White House. 

There apparently has never 
been an effort to hide the facts 
surrounding Bush’s death, with 


in- his hometown paper in Temple, 
1 Tex., revealing at the time that 
hewas killed in Laos. 

His widow tejd reporters that 
she knew where her husband 
was and that he had never 
made any efforts to hide his 
whereabouts. 

"It was a pretty confusing 
week-end,” anothcr state de- 
! partment official conceded. 
"We’re still trying to figure out 
just what happened. The rec- 
ords of what happened to whom 
[in Laos] were scattered 
I afnong various agencies and 
[/not instantly available. 

"Nobody remembered Capt, 
Bush,” he continued. "When he 
got a silver star [for his action's 
against the Communists the 
ight he was killed],. \t >vas 


Voluntary service, an organiza 
tion engaged in refugee, relief 
and similar activities in the 
tiny southeast Asian nation. 

Who Erred Is Not Clear 
Placed in over-all charge of 
the state department's con- 
tribution was Marshal Green ] [ 
assistant secretary of state for* 


ment and allegedly operated by /published, citing action in Laos, * administration 

f nr A nms? ♦ V-, w Th)amm n( « I / Jy. *- U __ L 1 J _ !„ ' 1 TonilQ1<ir 1 fl£G 


the CIA, and the InternationalJ but it got buried someplace in January, 1969 


army orders. 

"This was missed.” 

Quiet Week-End Busy One 
Kissinger obtained what he 
thought was complete informa- 
tion on Laos the middle of last 
week and Ziegler warned re- 
porters that what had been 
pUnned as a quiet week-ohd inJ ,| vcrbaUm Irom a 

CIA-RDP80-01 601 R0007000400Q1 -3 

continue 


United States military com- 
mitment in the world was 
beginning to sound more ' and 
more hollow. 

A Cooperative Statement 
The President and Kissinger 
worked so closely on the Laos 
statement that the President’s 
stable of speech writers were, 
not even called in to help 
compose it . . . with the writing - 
being left to Kissinger, his staff, 
and the President himself. 
Ziegler also played a major . 
part in "composing the state- 
ment. 

As the President returned to 
Washington last Sunday night, 
there were increasing reports 
of a Nixon "credibility gap," an 
awesome charge given some 
credit for toppling President 
Johnson. 

The new charges, based on 
the Bush death and the sub- 
sequent revelation about the 
. death of the 26 civilians, caused 
the President to decide shortly j 
after noon on Monday that he j 
had to take yet one more step i 
to prove his sincerity. I 

Reveals All Available Data ' 
lie ordered the release of the 
• names of six civilians who had . 
been killed in Laos since his 
took over in 
And he an- 
nounced that the number of 
, planes lost over Laos and the 
’ number of ground fatalities, if 
■ any, would be announced as 
they occurred. 

He worked with Kissinger 
] and Ziegler all Monday aftcr- 
inoon on the carcfully-wordcd 
'statement, finally read 
yellow Icgai- 


inued 
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Debate on Laos 


In his message to Congress, Pres- 
ident Nixon stated that because of 
"grossly inaccurate" rumors about 
U.S. involvement in Laos, he had 
concluded that it would be best to 
give a "precise description of our 
current activities" there. 

But combined with the revelations 
that followed, the report gave rise in, 
some minds to an old criticism of the 
Johnson administration: the credibi- 
lity gap. , 

"No American stationed in Laos 
has ever been killed in ground 
combat operations," the President 
had said. But soon afterwards, the 
Los Angeles Times- reported in a 
copyrighted story that Capt. Joseph 
Bush, an Army adviser to the Royal 
Army of Laos, was killed by North 
Vietnamese soldiers in February, 
1960. 

■ Bush was killed during a midnight 
raid by North Vietnamese soldiers 
on his Laotian compound post near 
the Plain of Jars, the story said. He 
killed one enemy soldier with his M- 
16 rifle before he was cut down. 

Defense officials at first confirmed 
that Bush had been killed but could 
not verify whether he was in Laos 
at the time. Later, it was verified. 

The White House insisted that the 
President stood by his statement 
because, it said, Bush was killed not 
in combat but as a result of "hostile 
action." The President reportedly 
was unaware of Bush's death. 


; Administration spokesmen then 
'disclosed that 26 other Americans— 
23 described as civilians and one as 
the dependent of a civilian — had 
been killed in Laos. Seven, including 
.Bush, had died since .President 
Nixon took office. 

Someone in .the Administration, 
had initially given the President an 
erroneous figure, . observers theo- 
rized. Obviously unsettled, Mr. Nix- 
on announced that the reporting of; 
casualties and aircraft losses in Laos 
would be made separately, rather 
than together with the figures for 
South Vietnam. 

The President's message mollified 
some critics. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) ’said that 
American imvolvemcnt in Laos,, 
'although following the same pattern 
as it did in Vietnam, probably would 
not lead to a similar war. ' 

But some critics were not stilled. 
Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.). 
declared that a close relationship, 
existed in Laos between the Agency 
for International Development and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Times reporter Jack Foisic report- 
ed that CIA agents, posing as 
members of the AID mission, were 
"recruiting and training proRovern-*- 
ment guerrillas to fight Commu- 
nists, detect enemy movements deep 
in their own territory and to act as \ 
ground controllers for aircraft." 

In his message, the President 
,made no mention of the guerrilla 
forces under Meo tribal general, Van 
Pao, which have been working 
closely with the CIA for years. 
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) By JOHN McDERMOTT 

1, Herald Political Writer 

i Heads shoulcf roll in the Defense,* QA jor/ 
rotate Departments — maybe all for the 
^apparent misleading of President Nixon on 
j(Laos. ’ i 

j The President’s policy statement,, made 
[during his Miami visit last weekend, was 
(specific and pointed. It said: “Hanoi’s most 
t recent military buildup in Laos has been 
1 particularly escalators They poured over 
13,000 additional troops into Laos during 
the past fa w months, raising their total ..t0‘ 
167 , 060 , 11 

Now, it appears that U.S. Embassy ob-. 
servers on the scene were astonished. by 
.Nixon’s report. Ilf that be true, the parties in | 
^Washington who manufactured such distort- * 
ed intelligence should be fired. There can be . 
,nd excuse for deliberately providing false In* 
formation to the cdmniander-ln-chief, espe-4 
jfci&lly. on .security matters. ; 




/ 
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STATINTL 


t Icy, dearly 'designed to retain since Washington pledged in^ 
l our client regime in power; \ 1962 to uphold the neutrality 

(would continue to rivet the i of Laos. 

(peasantry to its oppressive'; The Nixon Administration is 


(would continue to rivet the^, 
(peasantry to its oppressive'; 

i Ptarkinp* Landowners ! condition, as our policies have 
mCKing Lanuowiici& ] helped to do in Guatemala and • 

i To the Editor: , I the Philippines. While Nixon, 

| Filipino peasant lire is de- ;jjk e ^j g prc decessors, tries to 
scribed in The Times (March j justify this course by reference 
8) as almost unbelievably j t0 our “commitments” to re- 


8) as almost unDenevaoiy j tQ our “commitments” to re- 
’ appalling in t its poverty ana j s j mes we have imposed upon 
oppression. The same issue { foreign peoples, he ignores our 

tells of a land-reform bill Stalled j vnR *i v prrnnfAr trMfv rnmmif- 


tells Ol a lanQ-reiurm um oiaiivu , vast]y grcater trcat y commit- 
in Saigon s National Assembly mcnt t0 the U<N<( which was 
by a landlord lobby. And it re- erecte v m j ar g e par t to protect j 
ports on the kidnappin*, activi- j the peoples of . smaller nations ! 
ties of a Guatemalan guerrilla from tbis t depravation J 

movement which has re source b the great . powerSt 
in the appalling conditions of '• ^ But ag Ueut Gen# Gavin 

the peasantry. ~ j said recently of Washington’s 

In each of these lands our ,^54 attitude toward the 
Government, m the name of Geneva Agreements, this com- 
defendmg our national ■ ; mitment is considered “some- 

cst, has contributed ^ to the , ho\^ irrelevant/* 
perpetuation of the misery of To ^ nsist fo a t j t j s relevant, \ 


- presently engaged in further j 
escalation of the Laotian war; 
—like Vietnam only in the sense i 
that it is a civil war which has \ 
suffered bloody American inter- j 
vention — a policy for which we ! 
should soon witness another.; 
obscure, albeit more polished j 
, defense by the President. J 
Defense Secretary Laird told 
*. Senators on March 4 that the J 
Nixon Administration had no.! 
present plan to introduce Amcr- J 
ican combat troops' to Laos, .j 
. although air strikes will in- ; 
crease and military advisers?! 
will go into the field (making ; 
covert what was in the past^ 
clandestine). f 

Laps may prove to be the] 
testing site for the limits of 1 


peasant life. In Guatemala , we a( y U st our behavior to j.,,.. America^ expansionism, for j 
elected ^regime w l l jjh had ^dis- j by eschewing unilateral inter- Nixon’s choices are quite lim-j 

; tnbuted land to 100,000 peas-. » vpntinns. is characterized as Ited. He can cither disencaire 


^tnouiea iana to Preventions, is characterized as 

ants in eighteen months wai | "neoisolationism” by the bear- 
overthrown in a 1954 counter- \ t fh n llc i-Nr vftfl .amiaw 


Ited, He can cither disengage? 
from Lao$ (and, hence, Viet- 1 


overthrown in a ijo* bourne * | crs tbe R U sk-Nixon-Agnew ;■> nam) now, or he can continue! 
revolution co n£ ei v?d *nd di- j world view. Max Gordon j: .to escalate the destruction of\ 


,rccted from Washington. The New York 
1 succeeding Washington - spon- j v 
’sored regime restored the land • [■ 
to the landlords. In the Philip- t % 

. pines, an insurgent peasant , ' U.S. Poll 
. movement was wiped out with ; To ^ Editor; 
the aid and guidance of U.S. . 0 


New York, March 10, 1970 


U.S. Policy 1 on Laos 


The tragedy is that Mr. Nixon 
j, has the power and time to 
make the choice; the people of, 
Laos, meanwhile, like the Viet- \ 
I , namese, are paying the price 1 
■ of this insanity: annihilation 
V .-(from 40,000 feet). \ 

i * Stephen Stonefield 1 

l . ifanovef, N. H* March 4 , 1070 J 


the. aia ana guiaance. or u.o. . Q nce a g a fo Senators are in- y of this insanity: annihilation 
military men and the Cl ^A. crec j u i 0 usly wondering how we l ; (from 40,000 feet).' i 

Vietnam Wa^w^WTn . have ^tangled in Laos, i ■ - Stephen Stonefield 1 

:19o4 deliberately deciding to !g- ' and t f, e sma jj rural nation I . >J?®OOY Of, N. H., March 4, 1970 j 
■nore the Geneva . Agreements again makcs - headline?. The j . 

and . } h . e , U,N * ; history of American interven- i ' 

,rupted the country s territorial tlon ^ Laos started not yestcr- J 
integrity and imposed an ^ op- , d however, but over two.l • 

• pressive mandarin regime upon; d d es ago, with President) ' ; V . '.V:;.',:' 

k t^ south ; A ^S c/1 Nixon preserving the con-! • V V* ... 

'at once to destroy the rural. ^ ' : rr r^V' ; 

governing , Various newspapers and pub- J . : 

in the anti-French independence j jj c sourccs have reported; : 

.war, to exterminate their lead- ^American bombings of Laotian! • " V..:. "‘i 

^rs and to restore the land to [ toW ns since 1964 (B-52’s havoi - v', ^ v ' ' 

^A^cu ! SSVL mas- tlA oS'v/ ' i "aV ’ * 

'sivc^ suffering and " 

'•^n/ Tnrh,rio thP p ^l : Monde and 1110 Times, of tho i 

of lhe S v[etminh : s ! ^ and cities not at all near/ . ... ;... V. V , ' 

SfourSr mbr0U8ht ! Phan-j ' . ^ . 

. Ntam's^ietnail^ti^ ■ . . 

halt over North Vietnam ond, ( 

;the subsequent threefold in-' 

^crease in the bombing of Laos/, 

j’Tt’s business as usual, only j f 

now we’re aiming at a different i 
; address” (Dec. 9, 19G8). De- 
tails of U.S. actions, however ! 

.arc a closely guarded secret, ! ‘ 
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By HENRY S. BUADSHER 

Asia Correspondent of Tiic Star 

UDORN, Thailand — When 
President Nixon admitted nine 
days ago the well-known fact 
that the U.S, ~ 
flying combat 


attitude seems to be the oppo- 
site. 

Rather than being worried 
about Americans exceeding 

their authorization here, the 

Air Force is Thai government fears that 
support niis- public opinion in the United 


tvlUUilv « into i ' r g . * * 

for the government of.Statcs-or at least senatorial 


sions 

Laos, he did not mention 
where the bases are. 

The biggest of them is on the ( 
southern edge of this dusty J 
northeast Thailand town. 


criticism— might cause a re- 
striction of air operations over 
Laos fr om Thai bases. 

Thailand wants a maximum 
U.S, air effort to check the 


was being flown for the recdn* 
'naissance planes and the es- 
corts were allowed to shoot 
back if fired upon. 

For six years that was the 
official explanation of Phan 
tom fighter operations over 
Laos from Udorn and other 
American planes’ Lao opera 
tions from other Thai bases 



Guerrillas Trained 
The Air America date of 
March 1961 is about the time 
the first U.S. Special Forces 
teams went into Laos to train 
« Lao guerrillas— what have be- 
come today the “secret army >p 
r of Gen. Vang Pao. These gucr- 
rillas could not exist without 


Air America’s aerial support. 
Interdictory Missions | Recently Air America ad- 
But on March 6 Nixon said vertised in the Bangkok Post, 
that in May 1964, U.S. planes 


vuvuyv -i . .1 . J Ilia V 111 1UU1 li/V V lU* v* UUVr ** 

The 36 F4D Phantom super- North Vietnamese dry-season <Wan flying certain interdic- for Thais to work in Udorn at 
sonic fighter-b ombers sta- : offensive m Laos. Laos li» | or y missions against invad- a long list of jobs, mostly tech- 

- - - of Laos< . That means' nical ones like aircraft me- 

bombing North Vietnamese. chanics. Two job listings, how- 


tioned at Udorn fly day and just across the Mekong River 
night to attack North Viet- from Thailand and this coun- 
namese forces in Laos. , try sees itself threatened. 

Udorn ’s un- Anxiety Not Relieved 
armed RF4C Phantom recon- , . ... ... .. 

naissance planes over Laos ) The current lull 
and North Vietnam. They are: S1 . v « whlle the Comma- 
authorized to attack antiair- P^P 08 ? pe ace ta lks has 


The United States, he said, 
has continued “to fly combat 
support missions for Laotian 


ever, were “stock control 
clerks with military supply ex- 
perience” and “supply store-;' 


ese 


increase in missions, making 


.. . xt "Bangkok. One top official 

■ craft weapons in North Vie - ther f described it a s"a diplo- 

?i? m ** f , ue l p n ~° r P e rh a Ps if’ matic 0 ff ens i ve to go with the 
they only expect to be fired m ii» arv offensive." 


. ' _ . - iiiLicaoc aii mioaiuiw, uAM.mM.t5 

not relieved the anx ^L:^ ! Udorn busier than it has been 


omy e.\peci u> ue xueu miHtarv offensive ’ 
on; Secretary of Defense Mel- c ~^er Lao air 

war criticism in the United 
States means a continuation of 
the sensitivity which always 
has marked U.S. Air Force 
operations here, but for a re- 


vin R. Laird refused to clarify 
; this point when he was in Sai- 
I. gon last month. 

. The Udorn base is also busy: 
with helicopter units, C47 


OUULA/I V UlUJUIl/ftMJ AV* « 

forces.” The North Vietnam- keepers with military ware- 
offensive has caused an house activities experience.” 

U.S. military supplies * 
trucked from ports on the Gulf 
of Slam are flown by Air 
America to hazardous little air ' 
strips in the Lao mountains. 

The separately fenced Air 
America part of the air base . 


since the bombing of North 
Vietnam ended in 1968. 

Nixon’s statement has not 
yet filtered down through 
channels to provide a more 


comprehensive explanation of has a wide variety of planes, 

_ i i t t T J TT I? frnm email linicnn r»raff 


what goes on from Udorn. U.S. 
officers here are cautiously 
noncommittal and they let vis- 
itors look but not talk to peo- 
ple. 


from small liaison craft to 
four-engined transports. Some 1 
are marked “Air America,” 
some have no markings. 


The 1964 date is deceptive^ A 


Used to Train Pilots 
few unmarked T28s are 


A plaque on the wall of the used by Air America to train 
U.S, consulate here marks Lao Air Force pilots. T28s, 


“Spooky” gunships and some versed reason, 

. other ground-support firepow- Originally, the United States 
; er planes, not all of which are was secretive about its Thai 
v marked with U.S. Air Force| operations to avoid embar- 

. insignia, and shuttles of sup-’ rassing the government in _ _ _ 

Porting transport planes. Bangkok. Although 80 percent eight years of Air America 1 slow old planes or/gi'naliy built * 
And sharing the 10,000-foot 0 f the U.S, air strikes against operations from Udorn— os trainers, are used by Laos ? 

* March 1961 to March 1969. ■ to bomb enemy positions. 

This base was obviously a The Lao T28 operations have . 
key point in U.S. support for to be coordinated with U.S. Air 
Lao anU-Commimlst forces Force strikes in Laos, which 
long before Washington was are ordered from Saigon, 
asked in 1964 to help the gov- udorn is a link in the control* 
ernment legally established in system, which ends with U.S ! 
Vientiane by the 1962 agree- Air Force officers stationed at 
ment. Lao T28 bases up and down 1 

That long support from here Laos, 
reflects long Thai concern udorn is the headquarters, 
over the danger of Laos falling f or the 7-13 Air Force, which 


runway is Air America, the North Vietnam were flown 
airline created by the Central f r0 m Thailand, this country 
> Intelligence Agency to provide*, did not want to appear too 
; logistical support for Lao gov- committed to Washington, 
ernment forces. In the case of Lao opera- 

* The base is officially known tions, there also has been the 
; as Udorn Royal Thai Air : same consideration which long 


"Force Base, and the 6,500 U.S. 
military men here are guests 
of the Thai government. 

- The official base command- 
er is Thai Lt. Col. Jam San- 
guanphokai. He commands a 
,Thai Force squardron of pro- 
pellor-driven T28s stationed 
here. 

: U.S. officials are careful to 
avoid anything which might 
/imply Thailand lacks control 
of Udorn or the other six air 
bases used by the United 
\ States in this country. They 
do not want to give offense 
■"that might, among ■ other 
things, become a cause for 
Thailand’s restricting Ameri- 
can activities. 


kept Washington mum about 
American activities. That was 
the theoretical neutrality of 
Laos under the 1962 Geneva 
agreement. 


History of Base 
Those who get Thai govern- j 
ment permission to visit the 
U.S. Air Force at Udom—not • 
an easy thing to do— are given t 
a history of the base which 
only begins in 1964. :■ 

In May 1964, the State De- 
partment confirmed that U.S. | 
reconnaissance flights were^ 
being made over Laos at the 
request of the Lao govern- 
ment, then as now fighting 
North Vietnamese troops. 

few days later, after »' 


completely under Communist 
control. 

On April 1, 1961, the Chinese 
Communist newspaper, Feo- 


directs all U.S. Air Force ac- . 
tlvities in Thailand. 

. It comes under the 7th Air ■ 
_ Force at Saigon’s Tan Son 

pie’s Daily, complained that Nhut Air Base for operational 
“the United States has built an, matters -and under the 13th Air ! 
Air Force base capable of han- Force at Clark Field, the Phil- s 
dling large aircraft at Udorn jppines, for logistical support, f 
in Thailand, only 60 miles, The A1 Skyraider prop- •; 

driven fighter-bomber that? 
was shot down over northern * 
Laos Tuesday, and announced l 


away from Vientiane across 
the Mekong River . . 

It was to Udorn that U.S. 

Marines, helicopters and. as part of the post-March 6 
weapons were rushed in 1962 policy of reporting American 
when the North Vietnamese losses in Laos, came from 
Lao forces at NamiNakhon Phanom Royal Thai' 


* w „„v.v». A few days later, after a 

£ ; But at toe foment lh<s Thai, Tha, in northwest Laos, pan- 'Air ForceBase. 
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Ful bright's Questions 
Deserve Prompt Answers 

Villiam Fulhrlcrhf tv - — 


* 

■ v i William Fulbritrht D-Arlr AIn 

1/ anti-war critic of the NiS , AID coordinates public and private 

V ML »iu tl0 i 1> . isri ® h t to Question some fo ™<?n-aid programs with U.S. foreign 
4 the th aSiv^LT P r P f ^^vement of ! c ^ Tainting AID with CIA partici- 
A|e„c A y7»Vc ^SST^- **“» ~ "** *»P* * effect!™ e"l 
i There has been no «W,' «,*f n V ovw , AID p . romotes long-range social 

y" : tt 5 E . arIle r reports confirmed that the >; ° Wn deve,opment Programs. ] 

: : I 'raM«™overament'SMbv > n th i? w w° use 8uch «» organization as n t 

:> •**■7 with *?« m* accreffiloi,"* . ttst£7£tf “ *** «• «» "4 

Comm*Atvn'rtf*~ ii. . * . ' * ‘ | 
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Nixon caught 
in Laos fluke 


• i i. 

i . V: 

' j* 
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WASHINGTON — If the White House had a gyroscope by 
which it measured the nation's stability,, its wayward behav- 
ior in recent days might suggest that President Nixon is no 
less vulnerable to events than his predecessors were. l ' 

/ The rhubarb over Laos illustrates how a fluke can destabi- 
lize conditions in a jiffy. The word “fluke” is used advisedly 
because it is assumed that some subordinate in the i Penta- 
gon or Central Intelligence Agency gave the President a 
piece of bum information about American deaths on the 
ground in Laos. 

In any case, the administration appeared to lose its poise 
and fall back in confusion. A fetish was made over the 
meaningless distinction between “ground combat” and “hos- 
tile fire,” and, for a time, it looked as if the President, 
through no apparent fault of his own, was going to find 
himself caught in a credibility crack. 

i THE EFFORT to find out how many Americans have been 
killed in Laos was interpreted by administration flacks as 
picayune sniping. After all, they have spent months endless- 
ly remarking upon how stable things have been. . 

: In truth, Mr. Nixon has revealed himself to be remarkably 
adroit in managing affairs to create a strong illusion of 
stability. He has threaded his way through competing anta- 
gonisms and rival demands with skill, a sharp-sense of bal- 
ance and good luck,. 

The irony of it all is that Laos is the issue being used to 
pound at the President. So many other issues cry out to be 
debated that Laos is, by contrast, a two-bit item, It has been 
magnified into a creeping Armageddon by those stiii in 
trauma over the Vietnam War. 

^ AIR. NIXON didn't invent the war in Laos or the CIA and 
their proxy troops, the Meo tribesmen, about which nothing 
has been officially said. Senate critics have known about* 
that clandestine operation for years, and to strikepious pos- 
:ures now about what the United States is doing is silly and 
tot without hyprocrisy. 

For the President to pretend he is disclosing the full 
American involvement without mentioning the CIA-sup- 
oorted Meo army is to dissemble anti invite large doubts. 
It's one thing not to. talk about an intelligence operation and 
alow a useful cover; it's quite another to assert you are 
making a full breast of an affair that remains officially 
surreptitious. ■’ 


, Laos is a theater of the Vietnam War, and even Sen. JAV. 
Fulbright, the constant critic, says he would not halt the 
ibombing of the flo Chi Minh Trail, which runs through Laos, 

; until a settlement. is reaced in Vietnam. 

J V 

IF THE deceptions and pretensions about Laos prove any- 
thing, it is that the President is at the mercy of events there. 
Ilf the Communist Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese 
! troops occupying the Plain of Jars decide to wipe out 
| the laughably neutralist government of Prince Souvanna 
'Phouma and sweep toward the Mekong River, what then 
-happens to the Vietnamization program and the plans for 
withdrawing all American combat troops from South Viet- 
nam? 

! Top administration officials insist that nothing can thwart 
or reverse the U.S. disengagement from Vietnam. They 
■must be believed, because the President knows that he flirts 
(with political disaster if he prolongs the removal of Ameri- 
can combat soldiers, not to mention logistic and support 
itroops, which will presumably stay in Vietnam for a few 
: years longer. 

) The President and his spokesmen would likely avoid credi- 
bility problems on the whole -Southeast Asia embroilment if 
. they conceded that there is no virtue left in the situation, no 
; language by which to obscure the fact that getting out is 
■ going to be as messy as going in. 

1 The game ceased being worth the candle once the with-'* 
jdrawal process began, and the tragedy is that American 
j casualties will continue while the administration struggles to 
make politically palatble what is an acknowledged failure. 
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By Daniel Southerland 
Special correspondent 0 / 
The Christian Science Monitor . 


Bam NoilXay, Laos< 

The old woman said she had been 
through several wars but that this was 
the most destructive and terrifying — 
because of the bombing. 

“In the other wars, I didn't have to 
leave my home/* she said. 

“When the soldiers came on the 
ground to fight, I wasn’t so afraid,” she 
said. “But when they came in airplanes, 
it was terrible,” 

The 70-yea r-old Lao woman was one, 
of some 14,000 refugees evacuated from 
the Plain of Jars prior to the Feb. 21 
recovery of that area by North Viet- 
namese forces and the Lao rebels, the 
, Pathet Lao. 

Few civilian inhabitants, if any, were 
left in the Plain of Jars following the 
evacuation of the refugees. 


•.earned out“by American jets and the; when bombs fell near his * c ^ r 5 f[ 

V rest by propeller-driven Royal Lao Air i times knocking him unconscious. But , wnne 
‘jiForco T-28s. . I he escaped death, there was one J* 

.Tn most areas of the plain; the bomb- could not oscapo— fear. It stalked n m Y 
,-ing forced the people to move out of their in and day out. 

Civilian terrors described 
Some refugees said they moved four or 
five times, each time farther away from 
their villages, to escape the bombing. But 
the bombs always followed them. Even at 
night the bombers came, and finally, oven 
the rice fields were bombed. 

“There wasn't a night when we went to 
.’■said they vcntui’ed out to farm only at sleep that we thought we’d live to see the 
' night because of the bombing. '' morning,” said one refugee. “And there. 

, By all accounts, the ’situation has been < wasn’t a morning when we got up and 
somewhat similar for the estimated v thought we’d live to see the night.” 

; l4 It was terrible living in those holes in 
* the ground,” said another. “We never saw 
; the sun. Our hair was falling out.” 

T *VMy wife and three children were klled. . 


‘homes and into trenches, caves, and 
bunkers where they lived for the most 
part for two years. 

Hidden I>y day 

* * 
They threw corrugated iron over the 
trenches and covered it with dirt, topped 
with branches for camouflage. Many 


In 1960, the plateau itself and its sur-, fi r ° u nd. 


192,000 people living in Houa Han, or 
Sam Neua Province to the northcast of* 
'the Plain of Jars, although information' 
is more difficult to come by on that area.i 
v One Western diplomat reported, how*< 
ever, that in some areas of that province : 
“whole communities are living under-! 


It has been a similar story also for 
[ villagers living in the vicinity of the Ho 
| Chi Minh Trail in southeastern Laos, 1 
whore refugees and North Vietnamese' 
prisoners ,and defectors say many vil- 
lages have been destrpyed. ; 

In all of these places, the bombing! 
stepped up greatly after the cessation', 
of the attacks against North Vietnam.- 
In the Plain of Jars area, the bombing 
destroyed the main towns of Xien Khou- ; 
ang, Khang Khay, and Pmongsavan.* 
.The. refugees said the bombs flattened 
ihany villages in and around the* plain 
and heavily damaged others. They said 
no villages they knew of escaped the 
bombing. 


rounding ridges and valleys had sup- 
ported an estimated 150,000 people. But 
a decade of war has taken its toll, * 
i The old woman and some 750 other-, 
persons from her native village ‘were 
(.moved by plane and then by truck last 
month to this refugee camp with its 
bamboo-and-straw huts, about 40 miles 
,east of Vientiane. ; 

•Air power redirected 

[ This correspondent visited four refu- 
gee camps and talked with refugees from 
;six different locations in and around the 
i Plain of Jars. 

■ After questioning a large number oL 

{them, it was possible, to get a picture o£| , Tfe refugees said they were sometimes 
the devastation unleashed by American forced to leave tlicir villages and bunkers' 
fighter-bombers in northeastern Laos to do porterage — carrying rice and nrnmu-: 
over the past two years, and it is not nition — for Die Pathet Lao rind North Viet-] 
a P rf, lty one. namose. But they added that in many bomb-! 

: After the United Stales halted its jng raids there were no Pathet Lao or North! 
bombing of North Vietnam on Nov. 1, ^Vietnamese troops near their villages, 
r 1968, it stepped up as much as 10-fold | J 

tits bombing raids — support which 'ttaUU •clailv or often Cl* 

bomblKs lncrea.cd, they .aid, <M 

■ lated areas. 

In 1969, they said they saw the bombers 






sorties by United States Air Force and 
Navy jets rose to as many as 300 a day. 


vv T” ” M ”*iV every day when the weather was clear, 

Barrel sometimes so often they could not count the 

nllnr’ number of raids. The planes tended to fire 
•code-named Steel Tiger,* is directed at an y l ' lin S that moved, they said. i 

against the Ho Chi Minh Trail in southern For t* 1 ® most P art ' hov f ev ~ r { a H a „ , c ,_ 
L aos apparently spared their buffaloes and cows, 

The refugees said about 0 out of 10 of although some refugees felt that even these 


blasted to pieces on six separate occasions. 
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Economy stilt 
trails West 


v By Joseph C. Hmrsch 

Special correspondent 0 / The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 


Nikita S. Khrushchev was wrong; and that is tho • 
real reason why this last week has been enlivened by i, 
another round of speculation about possible change- 
in the Kremlin. !. 

There is no single special new reason known among 
' Western Kremlin watchers for thinking that the duum- 
virate of Leonid I. Brezhnev arid Alexei N. Kosygin 
which has run the affairs of the Soviet Union since the 
downfall of Mr. Khrushchev are themselves about toj 
s be toppled. I 

\ But no one among the Western watchers . will b© 

- -surprised should they be toppled, because this is the 
year of 1970 in which Mr. Khrushchev predicted that. 
Russia’s economy would surge ahead of the American; 
i economy, and it has not happened. j 

l; | 

Economic gap widens | 

1 He was going to “bury” the West under an avalanche 
of Russian goods which were supposed by this time to . 
have made every citizen in the Russian empire a 
richer man than his Western counterpart. 

1 This was the year in which the superiority of com- 
r munism over capitalism was to have been demon- ' 
' strated by the results. 

And what are the results? 

Since Mr. Khrushchev set out to “bury” Western 
capitalism Russia’s economy has failed to close the 
.economic gap. That gap is today wider than ever. 

True, there have been compensations to the Russian 
peoples. They have less pollution today than do Ameri- 
cans. And this is the one thing the Russians can justly 
* boast about. But it is a case of making a virtue out of 
■ an otherwise unpalatable fact. Their economic growth 
rate has been virtually static over most of tho last 10 
years. 

These have not been years of rising momentum. They 
have been years during which Russia’s economy has 
continued to be hobbled and held back by tho type of 
economic policies which largely have been advan- 


tageously "discarded by all loose smaller Communist 
countries which have felt free to do so. # 

While Russia has languished economically Hungary, 
Romania, Poland, and most spectacularly East Ger- 
many all have proved that shedding orthodox blalimst 
systems is the best way of releasing an economy and 
letting it move ahead. The richest Communistsrin this 
world today- do not live in Russia; they live iti East 
Germany, Hungary, and Romania. 

And who is responsible? , . . 

Obviously, no one man is responsible. Bui it is in 
human nature to blame any disappointing condition 
on those in power, In this case those in ^ power are 
Messrs. Brezhnev and Kosygin. 

So it is not surprising that there has been specula- 
tion in the capitals of Eastern Europe about unrest in 
the second and third levels of leadership in Moscow 
and reports of open protest against the existing leader- 
ship. ' . 

That leadership has ruled Russia for five years. 
Those five years have seen the failure of earnest efforts 
to avoid a decisive break with Communist China, and 
j an equal failure to release the Russian economy. 

! Moscow has lost ground both in foreign affairs and 
at home. There has been a revival of repression of 
thought and speech. It has been a period of steady 
backward drift. 
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Kremlin reception recalled 


The only area of advance has been of Russian in- 
fluence in the Middle East, and this has been of mixed \ 
advantage. It has put a strain on Russian relations 
with the United States. Not even in the race for the 
moon has there been any consolation for the Brezhnev-' 
Kosygin team. 

It was just about a year ago that a shot was fired 
.during a ceremonial celebration for astronauts at the 
Kremlin. That was the most overt sign yet of dissatis- 
faction. 

The story behind that shot remains one of the Krem- 
lin’s darkest secrets. All the West does know is that 
whatever lay behind that shot was successfully glossed 
over and patched up — for the time being. The Brezh- 
nev-Kosygin team is still in at least nominal control. 

But during this last year there has been no real im- 
provement in anything in Russia or in Russia’s rela- 
■ tions with others. , . 

And so it would not be in the least surprising if a 
change occurred in Kremlin leadership. It could happen 
any day. It could even have happened already* 

There is another interesting new development on the 
world scene. It is the prospect of a test at long last of 
what really does happen if American military power is 
’ withdrawn from in front of a Communist military force. 

X^orces face off in Laos 


In Laos today there is some American military force. 
It faces a substantial North Vietnamese military force. 
That North Vietnam force is poised in positions from , 
which it could push down from the mountain passes and 
i seize most of the upper reaches of thq valley of -the 
1 Mekong River, . 

Up until a year or so ago it would be the natural re- 
l ficxive thing for Washington to rush U.S. marines to 
1 the threatened point and interpose American military 
1 force between the threat and its presumed target. 

Y No such thing is going to happen this time around. 
The feeling about such military adventures has been 
made clear enough in the Senate. And besides. Presi- 
dent Nixon has no desire to get himself into a situation 
in Laos which the Democrats would instantly label as 
' ‘iNixonls war,” His concern is still concentrated on 
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IjKakes Laos Cniics 
As ‘Professional Nags’ 



t 


By David Murray 

(Pcs Moines Trlbune-Chleaso Sun-Tlmcs Service) 


\ CHICAGO ILL.— Herbert W. Klein, communications director 
tor the Nix 9 n administration, Friday attacked ‘‘supcrcntics and 
professional nags”, who "nit-pick on small issues in the current 
controversy . over U.S. involvem ent in Laos. 

Klein told a press conference' 


^iere that President Nixon had 
mounted an effort "to be candid 
jvilh the American people” over 
the casualties suffered in the 
latest U.S. military adventure 
(n Southeast Asia and had de- 
tailed the limitations of involve- 
ment' “within the limits of 
national security." 

}, He declined to Identify the 
.‘‘supercritics and professional 
; -nags" but said he did not con- 
sider news media among them. 

;tBut in answer to question, he 
Isaid, "You can find a lot of 
’;thcm on Capitol Hill.” 

I; He said the objects of his 
femarks indulged in "seman 
tics" on exactly how many 
Americans, in and out of uni- 
form, had been killed in Laos 
and whether or not the casual- 
ties were suffered in ground 
fcombat operations.? 

’• Mr, Nixon said in a 4, 000- 
word statement Mar. 6: "No 
-American stationed in Laos has 
fever been killed in ground com-,, 
bat operatons.” 

‘ But on Sunday, the White 
jHouse admitted officially that a 
U.S. Army officer had been 
lulled last year on the Laotion - 
jPlain of Jars. . 

*• There were further conflicts j 

‘over the number of Americans j 
u killed, whether as a result of , 

I indirect action by hostile J 
;! forces or not. • 

ij Klein was asked whether, as 
director of communications for 
the executive branch, he was 
‘satisfied with communications: 
among the White House, the 
Pentagon and the Central In- / 
diligence AgcncjutGlM- S( 

•< “Wc were not satisfied with 
the fact that the casualty was: 
hot revealed prior to the time 
of tho presidential statement,"' 
Klein said. ’ . i 

also was asked, in the 


nications breakdown, whether 
“remedial action" had b<jen 
taken to prevent a recurrence. 

In recent weeks, news media 
have turned up reports of in- 
creased U.S. activity in Laos, 
but until Mar. 6, the White 
House maintained a A gray-out 
on details of the U.S. position 
there. 

Klein denied that the Mar. 6 
presidential statement was in 
answer to press reports and 
editorial criticisms. ' /. 

, (Copyright# ItTO), • 
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t Ho also was asked, in, mo 
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U.S. get out of Laos now! 

In its March 6 statement on the Laotian situation, the 
Nixon administration seeks to conceal U.S. aggression by « 
substituting new lies for old ones. Washington's masquerade 
about defending the Laotian people is designed to hide 
monstrous U.S. crimes in Laos -bombings and strafings and ,/■ 

„ use of poisonous chemicals against the liberated regions, . 

^ ground war fought by somewhat reluctant mercenaries 
commanded by the CIA and the sponsorship of a puppet 
regime in Vientiane. * 

The Nixon administration's statement also viciously 
slanders the Pathet Lao (the Laotian Patriotic Front) and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, accusing the latter of 
responsibility for the conflict in Laos. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, for U.S. intervention in Laos goes 
back to the 1940's, when the U.S. aided the French war - 
against the resistance of the predecessors of the Neo Lao .* 

Hak Xat, the formal name of the Pathet Lao. The only 
aggressor in Laos is the U.S, which continues the counter 
revolutionary war begun by the French.- 

Washington's lies try to justify U.S. escalation of 
military activity in Laos under the Nixon administration/! 

and to deflect public attention from the fiasco of U.S.', x„ us »,e Conans nao every ngnt to invite 

strategy in Laos following in wake of the great victory of .• ./Vietnamese volunteers who fought in Laos alongside the 
the Pathet Lao liberation forces, defeating the largest and ,, ,. / Laotian resistance. A combined Laotian- Vietnamese drive 
most important operation in the 15 years of direct U in 1953 forced the French to disperse their forces beyond 
military intervention. . ;J their capabilities. The French attempt to fight major battles 

Beginning in August 1969, according to a commU- / . J in both Laos and Vietnam at the same time helped hasten 
tuque of the Lao Patriotic Front, "the U.S. concentrated ' j the French defeat at Dienbienphu and their total collapse in 
nearly 50 batallions of the puppet army, mainly special ' j Indochina in 1954. That should be a warning to the U.S., as 
forces and artillery units, utilizing thousands of mercenaries, f it escalates the war in Laos, hoping to make \to for its 
from Thailand and intervening with U.S. aircraft, including fjj defeats in South Vietnam. 

B-52 strategic bombers, with the design, of occupying the r Like the French before, the U.S. has used Laos as a 
strategic Plain of Jars-Xicng Khoang region, making it a; "if ''base of aggression against the Vietnamese people. The U.S. 
base for extending their zone to northern Laos, to intensify* ,;^J, * has used Laotian installations for its air war against North 
their war of aggression against Laos. . . . In actions of tin- . jf ’. Vietnam and to support operations against the National 
spcakable cruelty, the American imperialists. and their pup- r ; Liberation Front in the South. Any mutual aid under such 
pets razed more than 200 villages in the Plain of Jars-Xicng - • ^circumstances would be completely proper and the Lao- 
Khoang region. Hundreds of civilians, including children, ^ tians and Vietnamese justifiably regard each other as “corn- 
pregnant women and elderly people were killed; thousands g rades in arms" against U.S. aggression. 

of others, not having had the time to flee, were removed by j j * For its part, the DRV in a Feb. 26 Foreign Ministry 

force in U.S. Air Force planes arid brought to concentration V statement denouncing the B-52 bombings in the liberated 
camps that they call ‘refugee camps' in the zone which they zones of Laos, has stated: “The government of the Demo- 

control. crat * c Republic of Vietnam supports without reservation 

Despite these unprecedented operations, in which - 1 ' ’ * ‘ “ - • - - - 

B-52s were used on the battlefield for the first time in Laos, ' ; < 
the Popular Liberation Army fighting together 'with pa- ^ 
eriotic neutralist forces emerged victorious, proving once 
more the reality of popular support for the Pathet Lao 
which has liberated more than two-thirds of the country, 

Since its formation in 195(V the Pathet Lao (then" 
known as United National Front) has led the struggles 


^/.against imperialist intervention in Laos. By the time of 
the 1954 Geneva settlement in Indochina, the Pathet Lao had 
, liberated - about half of Laos, but nonetheless agreed to 
-participate in a government of national union representing 
oil political forces in the country. The Pathet Lao leader, * 
* J Souphanouvong, received the highest vote of any candidate 
- in the 1957 elections, the only free election ever held in Laos.. 
This tangible evidence of popular support led to an intensi- 
fication of U.S. efforts to crush the Pathet Lao. 

U.S. statements pretending that the Pathet Lao is a 
. front for the North Vietnamese is merely the most brazen 
niyriad U.S. lies about the Laotian situation— on the 
, same Order as the fiction that {here is no such thing as the 
v . National Liberation Front of South Vietnam— lies that only 
temporarily deceive the American people, not the Viet-, 
•*.’ ' nanicse or Laotian people. 

However, it is only natural the Laotian and Vietnam- 
ese peoples should -cooperate in the struggle against com* 

.* riion enemies, formerly French imperialism and now U.S.. 
imperialism. During the anti-French resistance war, the 
trench used Laotian territory for coordinating attacks 
j against Vietnam. Thus the Laotians had every right to invite 

j ...La * r 1 • l .i 


I 


the legitimate right of defense of the Laotian patriotic 
forces, that of responding to the American 
their puppets, in order to defend the *Q 

defend the fundamental national rights of the Laotian peo- 
ple, The Nixon administration and its retainers in Laos 
must take full responsibility for the extremely grave conse- 
quences of their acts of war." 

Clearly the Vietnamese do not intend to stand by and 
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give U.S*, imperialism a free hand in Laos. 

/“N The responsibilities of our movement arc clear. All 

V. - the demands we make for peace in Vietnam have a parallel 
for Laos: the U.S. must end its aggression in Laos; all U.S. 
forces must immediately and unconditionally get out of 
Laos. The Patlict Lao and other patriotic Laotian forces 
' deserve the support of alt who would end U.S, aggression in ■ 

. Asia. 

Benign neglect 

Nixon’s intcllectual-in-residcncc Daniel Moynihan is 
known for views and statements which- arc. offensive to 
black people and all opponents of human oppression. His 
reputation was left intact by the recent recommendation he < 
made to his boss proposing that the government adopt a 
posture of “benign neglect” with respect to the struggle and 
f aspirations of black people. 

Moyhihan may have a point. For example, the Black 
Panther party would probably prefer a ration of benign j 
neglect to the systematic malevolent attention the Nixon j 
administration has given them. As they say on the TV ' 
commercial, it couldn’t hurt. __ 

And any number of black community groups and 
programs, co-opted, misdirected or merely stymied in red 
tape by local, state and federal governments might appre- 
ciate some benign neglect, too. It might even make more 
possible a measure of community control, stimulate the 
"struggle to get the kind of schools, hospitals and other 
services black communities want and need. It might give 
; these communities a crack at the better life all this govern- 
ment attention has so far successfully kept from them. 

'Benign' Experience 

And the U.S. government just might be good at 
i benign neglect. It has enough experience. Sec how benignly 
i they neglect to force the automobile and oil corporations, 

•j for example, to stop their murderous attack on our environ- 
ment, on the country’s health and welfare or how benignly 
? they permit price-rigging, consumer deception, tax-dodging,, 
j super-exploitation of ghetto population— the list is endless, 
i One problem. Psychologists tell us that ‘’transfer of 

I training” isn’t always automatic. Maybe the government , 
which is so good at benignly neglecting profit-making cor- 
porations, won’t do as well when it comes to black people 
and will still keep messing up their lives and communities, f 
Moynilum’s proposal that “greater attention to In- 
dians, Mexican-Amcricans and Puerto Ricans would be use- 
ful” should he a warning to those communities, 

A final thought. Can presidential advisor Moynihan r 
arrange some benign neglect for the Vietnamese and Lao- 
tian freedom fighters? They v/ould welcome it. 
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By R * While *th' V Nixon administration continues its esca- 
lation in Laos, the Neo Lao llak Xat, the Laotian Pain- 
otic Front commonly known as the PathcLLao has 
.-.lied for complete U.S. withdrawal from Laos and the 
formation of a coition government that would prepare 
the way for an election of a neutralist government of 

national un expressed its views in a n * w P ro ‘ 

gra ,„ ior peace in Laos, made public March 7 by Phau 
1 Phimpachman, a member of the Mco Lao Hak Xat cen 

tral committee at a news conference n llano, In he 

nmoram the Pathcl Lao demands that the U.a. stop 
escalating the war, completely cm* the ^ S^milftary 
Laotian territory, withdraw from Laos *" ‘ V,f«s iS 
advisors and military personnel as well . as a 1 U S. W ( n 
pons and war materiel, stop using military bases m 
Thailand and Thailand mercenaries for purposes of g ( 
gression against Laos and stop using Laotian territory for r 
1 fnlervention and aggression against other countries 
1 only the day before the Pathet Lao program was 

issued, t lie Nixon administration published its version 1 of 
f ^ situation in Laos, in a lengthy statement that 
• claimed the U.S. is rrcrcly helping the Vientiane govern- | 
menl defend itself from troops of the Democratic Re- , 
puldic of Vietnam. 

~ Some history omitted 

In its ''historical” account of alleged North Viet- 
namese misdeeds, the White House omitted essential 
parts of the story, notably’ the lengthy record of U.S. 
intervention in Laos: aiding French colonialism between 
1945 and 1954, the sabotaging of efforts to form a 
neutralist government after the Geneva Conference of 
1954 and again following the 1962 Geneva accords on 
Laos, the arming of rightwing Laotian forces and the 
CIA’s use of Laotian and Thai mercenaries against the 
Pathet Luo liberation forces, and that the "neutralist^ 
Vientiane government has been completely in the service 
of the U.S. since a rightwing military coup in 1964. 

Nixon seeks to conceal this record behind false 
charges against the DRV which, according to the White^ 
' House, created a situation in Laos where "any facade of 
native Pathet Lao independence had been stripped 
away." However, the reality is that the U.S. directs a war 
against the Laotian people in the name o( its retainers in 
Vientiane while the Pathet Lao has won the allegiance of 
the people of the liberated territory, encompassing more 
than two-thirds of the country. The Pathet Lao has 
liberated this territory despite a steadily escalating Ui, 

; intervention over the years. •* v : x ;/\ w -1 


In the past year in particular, the rate ol U.b. air 
attacks has multiplied many times. Prior to the March 6 
White House statement, the U.S. completely denied 
bombings in Laos except against the “Ho Chi Minh 
trail.” Washington has also admitted carrying out so- 
catlcd “armed reconnaissance" in Laos. Now stung by 
recent press reports and strong senatorial criticism of 
U.S. military activities being kept secret from the Ameri- 
can people, Nixon has admitted that the U.S. is flying 
"combat-support missions" in Laos. 

' But even this admission is only part of the truth. 
The President says nothing about terror bombings „ 

against the liberated areas that have displaced about a 
third of the Laotian population of three million. Accor- 
ding to statements made in the Senate, the U^S, is 
carrying out between 400 and 500 air sorties per day in 
Laos and most of these are not along the “Ho Chi Minh 
trail." The level of. bombing, Sen. George McGovern 
(D-S.D.) stated on March 3, "is comparable to or greater 
than the raids over North Vietnam at their heaviest- 
raids in clear violation of the Geneva Accords of 1962." 

Nixon also asserted that "there arc no American 
ground combat troops in Laos" and that “no American 
stationed in Laos has ever been killed in ground combat 
operations." These statements obscure the reality that 
numerous U.S. pilots have been lost over Laos and that 
American lives have been lost on the ground as well, in 
paramilitary operations, which differ from “ground com- 
bat operations" in name only. Apparently the U.S. has 
recently assigned members of the U.S. Army Special 
Forces fighting in Laos to the CIA in order to enable the 
.White House to claim that no ground troops arc there. 

, It is clear (hat the March 6 White House statement 
.merely substitutes new obscurantist formulae for the old 
lies. » However, the Congressional Record provides a 
convenient lie detector in the form of senatorial 
speeches and insertions !*! the Record of first hand pres* 
reports on U;S. activities in. Laos. 

I Sen. Mike Mansfield placed an article by Arnold 

Abrams of the Far Eastern Economic Review in the Feb. 
27 Record. Abrams reported that "many CIA agents in 
Laos arc former Special Forces soldiers," ."CIA 
personnel" sometimes take part in "combat forays," and 
"more than 20 agents have been killed in Laos." 

“Hundreds and possibly more, fully armed Ameri- 
cans, albeit in civilian clothing, are 'advising* the Laotian 
Army and Mco tribesmen, but officially their existence 
is denied," Sen. Abraham Ribicoff (D^Conn.) asserted 
the same day. The Connecticut Senator also inserted 
press accounts of the observations of several correspon- 
dents who left their guided tour and managed to walk 
into the secret U.S. base at Long Chicn, CIA hcadquar* 
ters in Laos. According to Tammy Arbuckle in the Feb. 
25 Washington Star, the three correspondents were a p* 
prehended after two hours and "they were interrogated 
by ah American who appeared to be in over-all charge of 
the area. Even a Lao colonel took orders from him," 
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Presence of U.S, advisors 

On March 2, Sen. Mansfield observed: that the U.S. 
■ is spending $200 to $300 million annually on its war in 
Laos, that "the presence of American military advisors 
and others in Laos cannot be camouflaged any longer" 
and "that the full-scale U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
1 evolved from much smaller beginnings." Mansfield 1 also 
' stated that the U.S. still has "an open-ended military 
i involvement** in Southeast Asia. * 
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WASHINGTON (UP I) 
—Sen. J.. .William Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.) Friday 
said the use -of Central 
Intelligence Agency offici- 
als in the foreign aid 
program in Laos is a long- 
standing U.S. policy which 
was established by the 
National Security Council. 

' Fulbright, chairman of t 
the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, va*: 


briefed by CIA Director 
Richard I-Iclms on reports 
that CIA agents disguised 
themselves as Agency for 
International Develop- 
ment officials to carry out 
secret military operations 
against Communist forces. 

Fulbright said the policy 
was' laid down before 
Helms took office — and 
was dictated by the Na-, 
tlonal Security Council. 
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ContT O Iling the Pre ss 




SPIRO AGNEW should be ., 
immensely pleased. The Pe- 
ruvian government piled 
truckloads of police into 
newspaper offices in Lima, 
and expropriated the dailies. 


DR. TIMOTHY Leary, for- 
mer Harvard professor, a 
man of education and consid- 
1 erabie charisma in the eyes 
of young people, smiled in 
apparent amusement when 
I President Juan Velasco didn’t j sentenced to 10 years for 
like what they printed, but j smuggling marijuana from 

i to* here oh out h. »ffl. The |.M«ta>. Tto sehUnoe 
i , . _ I#,** l more severe than tne .enmt, , 

‘ papers have been turned over j for# since there is still 


;< logue "consisted of vile pro- 
' fanity and utter filth.” Judge 
; Schwalb did not indicate 
I what he believes to be ob- 
j sccnity, and it Is possible 
[ nothing is too dirty to bring 
such an indictment from him. 


★ ★ ★ 


WHY HASN’T someone 
mentioned that House mem- 
N ber Dick Renick had the tat- 
tooing of humans outlawed 


how can we believe a wider 
one will not develop? 

★ ★ ★ 

f AT DORAL for the first 
time in several years for the- 
Easter Open, I was struck! 
with the possibility of a new 
vacation pattern. Doral is 
beautiful complex of four, 
golf courses, with restau- ; 
rants, lounges, a night club, < 
■everything for a self-con* 

1 tained resort. The closest we • 
v had to that in the old days ; 

. was the Miami-Biltmore. , 
There, too, one never needs , 
to leave the grounds in order 1 
to have a complete vacation., 
John McEntee Bowman was i 
• the big wheel then, with Mil* , 
ton Chapman his general •{ 
manager. We may be coming . 


t 


1 , liiaimgv .1 • ** .«■' v - ( 

back to that concept. Tra ic ; 
being the horrible mess it , 

• more and more Peopje are.,, 
'seeking places w ^ 

c “ t fn' uie wne place. And) 
«LTr£ only 2~ ifiSTtSS] to. financial innptncaa of if ftey-m i n nki ng f or 

difference is that the Peruvi- 1 UEe( j w ith Al Capone when n- top politicians, Gov. Claude - perhaps kel|C P ^U'a l 

s — -i Ss sstaa £ ji s 1 

most unknown crime of in-! port”, says contractors, in-: 

come tax evasion. Leary, as l dustrial tycoons, .J«l«or deal*; . • 


i an cniei cacvwuvc 
{ power to do something dras 
I tic about it, and Agnew 


can't. 


Control of the written and 


spoken word is important to j yg ^dniu dijlicta than the 
! those in power. Mahajlo^ Mi- j bigge ^-j^lcrs and pushers 


come tax evasion, , y - j 

the self-appointed Messiah of it ers and others have shoveled ^ 
a n .<» has ruined more lives : { out $2 million to pay for, 


jhailov, 

■ i writer, 

J prison 

S than three years 
iwas that he tol 
(about living under commu- 
inism. To prevent that sort of 
' [thing Yugoslavia insists on 
controlling all writers — noli 
:on1y on newspapers, but ini 
every phase of the printed 
{word, as well as commenta- 
Stors on television and radio. I 
(Among countries which have, 
(censorship are the Commu*] 
j n ist bloc and dictatorships, 

{ of which Haiti is a nearby 
, example 

Not only Spiro but his fol- 


a noted Yugoslav I 5*®*“ 
was released from . 
after serving -ore, | e ^ 


out $2 million to pay for' 
Kirk’s airplane and other ex-| 
■ travagances. Friends are try*' 


, . - 77. tril , h i enough for the bitter harm he 

that he told the truth ^ * 0|W Amer i can youth. 

*" ★ * 

JUDGE MORRIS Schwalb 
is a Jurist who’s: helping to 
keep obscenity an integral j 
part of the modern stage, I 
ocrccn and novel. A panel of 
fudges found . the play- 
wright, producer and five ac- 
tors in the off-Broadway pro- 
duction of “Che” guilty of 
Judge Schwalb 


■eesTcIealers and pushers ‘ travagances. Friends are try*; ; u 
« land. If to. professor t ing to gather *1M,000 to ^ , : 

1 fibres 1 i £ “s ris* as ■ ; 


hard 


i are real dollar drib-; 
biers . . . The United ( 

States government claims 
"We seek no wider war in 
Laos,” but don’t forget that 
Lyndon B. Johnson said of 
Vietnam, "It is an Asian war 
that should be fought by 
Asian boys, not American. 1 
ones." Why should our fears 
• about Laos be allayed by ad-, 
ministration cudding? . . * 
The Slippery ' touch of the 
CWr-is quite evident. They, 
give orders to the Laotian' 
Army. They have 75 ex- 
Grccn Berets as "advisers.” 


i obscenity. . — n - - - , 

1 L1 . , ' dissented. He thought what ^ Grccn Bcrcts M ••advisers”/ 

[ Not only Spiro but his fol- i happened on stage was not j Th or(Jcr bombing mis- . 

5 lowers who want newspaper- wholly irrelevant to the sc ri- , glons _ an( , <pcnd $250 million 

‘ 3 

\ L.i naif *A and the dia- j 
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\Pu Ibright Reports 
C.I.A. Confirms Use 
Of Laos Aid Cover 


By RICHARD HALLORAN 

Special lo The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, March 13 — 
Senator J. W. Fulbright, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, said today that ho 
had confirmation that the Ccn 
tral Intelligence Agency was us- 
ing the Agency for Internationa! 
Development as a screen for its 
operations in Laos. 

,The Senator's office said that / 
Richrrd Helms, Director of Cen-: v 
tr'al Intelligence, had generally- 
confirmed the accuracy of press 
dispatches from Laos reporting 
the C.I.A. activity. Mr. Helms 
testified before the committee - 
, in a closed session this morning. . 

^’Congressional sources said 
that most of the hearing had * 
been devoted to Laos, partic- 
ularly on the foreign aid mis- 
sion there. They declined to re- 
veal details of the testimony but 
said that Mr. Helms had been 
forthright in answering the Sen- 
ators' questions. 

"The Senators were seeking 
information," one source said, 

"and they got it." The sources 
also said Mr. Helms empha- 
sized that his agency did not 
make policy but only executed; 
it as best it could, * 

; Senator Fulbright said after 
the hearing that he placed the 
responsibility for the intelli- 
gence operations under the for- , 
eign aid cover on the National' 
.Security Council, which is Pres\ 
ident Nixon's chief advisory 1 
group on foreign policy. 

Press reports from Laos for 
some time have referred to 
C.I.A. activities in general terms; 

They have focused on the train- 
ing, supplies, and financing fur- 
bished by the agency to the 
clandestine army of Mai. Gen. 

Vang Pao, who leads a force of 
Meo tribesmen. 

iMorc recently, dispatches in 
iThc Los Angeles Times have pin- »: 

: pointed certain intelligence op^ 
Orations within the foreign aid y 
mission. A unit known as the j 
\ Rural Development Annex has.; \J 
’reportedly been recruiting and- 
training guerrilla soldiers and 
clandestine agents for opera-; 
tions against the North Viet- 
namese invaders and the Pa- 
thet Lao, the pro-Communist 
Laotian insurgents. 

The Special Requirement 
Office, also in the foreign aid; 
mission, has reportedly beer* 

; responsible for supplying the 
(clandestine units. According to 
‘the dispatches, both units arc 
(taffed largely by former 
l American military men txU 
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Sen. Robert C. Byrd, (D-W. 
Va.) called yesterday for re- 
convening the 1954 Geneva 
conference to deal with the ov- 
erlapping crises in Laos, Vet- 
nam and Cambodia. 

It is “sheer folly/' said Byrd, 
“to think we could settle the 
current hostilities in Laos 
without mentioning Vietnam.” 
Similarly, he noted, the spill- 
over of the Vietnamese war, 
into' Cambodia shows the in- 
ter-relationship of tensions 
throughout what was formerly 
French Indochina. 

The Nixon administration 
has made a “commendable po- 
litical gesture" in trying to re- 
open discussions on Laos 
through the 1962 Geneva ac- 
cord on Laos, said Byrd, but 
jthe focus is too narrow. 

The earlier, 1954, conference 
ended the French Indochinese , 
war in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. Byrd told the Sen- 
ate that “Wc in the Western 
world have long labored under 
the mistaken belief that the 
problems of Southeast Asia 
can be attacked by Laotian, 
Vietnamese or Cambodian so- 
lutions.” 

Y Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D- 
Ark.), who is challenging ad- 
ministration policy in Laos, 
told newsmen he is now con- 
vinced that CIA operations 
there are a result of long- 
standing U.S. policy estab- 
lished by the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

Fulbright spoke to reporters 
after the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which lie 
i heads, heard testimony behind 
: closed doors from Richard 
Helms, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Fulbright 
said he continues to be dis- 
turbed by the use of the CIA 



•* v \ $ \\ * ^ *T > 'V** 2 

United Free* International . 

CIA Director Richard Helms (left) is greeted by Sen. J,W. Fulbright. 


in paramilitary operations. 
But the decision to \Use the 


State William P. Rogers, Ken- 
nedy said that over the past 


CIA in that covert capacity ,in fejv months, "Reports indicate 
Laos, he said, was not mad$ |)he number of refugees in 
by the CIA itself. 

U.S. policies in Laos were 
challenged yesterday by Sen. 

Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass,), 
chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Refugees, 
from, the standpoint of their 
impact :on the civilian pppula- 
Uon 




\y 

x Laos has escalated to at least, 
one-quarter of the country's 
population ” 

In a long questionnaire to 
Rogers, Kennedy asked a de- 
tailed series of questions 
nbbut the costs,* concepts and] 
operation of U.S* policy in] 
In a totter to 'Secretary . of ^aos .whtoh.'af(oct civilians, 


1 
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intervention Crmcs r raise 
Mixon Tonkin GySft Stand 




Former President Lyndon B. j standing , U.S. policy established 
Johnson, however, always has | by the National Security Coun-. 
claimed Fulbright and other dis- ,cil. Despite a briefing by CIA 
si, dents knew precisely what the ■Director Richard Helms, rul- 
resolution meant. Johnson used bright told newsmen he ■comm- 
it as his primary justification to ;Ucs to be disturbed by use of the 
commit U.S. troop 3 to battle in I CIA in non-intelligence gather- 
Southeast Asia. . > ™g roles as paramilitary forces. 

More recently, Fulbright haSj Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, 


been concerned the Nixon ad 
ministration might use the rcso 
lution as its congressional au 
thority for intervening in Laos 


I By United Press InternallonM 

* The Nixon administration's de- 
cision not to fight repeal of the 
controversial 19G4 Gulf of Tonlun 
Resolution brought unqualified 
praise today from critics of U.S. 
intervention in Southeast Asia. 

Sen, J. William Fulbright, 

D-Ark., chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
called the nine-page letter tak- 
ing a neutral stance on repeal 
“the most enlightened, progres- 
sive and conciliatory memoran- 
dum I've received from the 
State Department in a long 
time.” 

, Fulbright called State Depart 
; ment witnesses to a committee 
hearing Monday and predicted 

swift passage of a measure of , 

dissolve the Tonkin agreement 1 j au thority for its present conduct 
and three other resolutions 0 f foreign relations, or its con- 
passed by Congress during na- ti n g cnC y plans.” 

,llSr iCS<,Wthe Although counselling that re- 

The resolutions authorized in- 1 'P cal of ^he wron^im 6 

Sb"™s»dviSr a ’ c " ba,! pSrsssfffi s&w 

Lebabon and Vietnam. ,, i'p rir ur» T .f cniH it was well 

sure e K S0 ChariS r McC m M a l Congress' rights and "we 

“a very positive development gressionai action, 
and predicted remaining differ- In a J)ec. 4 letter, the depart- 


D-Mass., said in a letter yostcr 
day to Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers that the adminis- 
tration has '‘chosen to ignore the 

. .. * i» ; * t lL ^ 


II1U1 ll j iUl lltWL wiling 1*1 WWW. I u UUVU line VUVI-'V*. .W .{J..*- - ---- 

But the letter, signed by Assist- humanitarian dimensions of the 
ant Secretary H. G. Torbert, en- Laos war, and, the military and 
tirely disposed of any such con- political significance of the mas- 
ception. sive displacement of the civilian 

Torbert Gives View population*** ‘ .. , v ; i 

Torbert said Nixon was “not. n **. ; * ^* ^ » ; * ^ ^ ** 

depending on any of these reso- - 

lutions as legal or constitutional, 


' ences over 
worked out. 


wording could be 


Witnesses Scheduled 
;* Undersecretary of State Elliot 
L. Richardson and departmental 
legal adviser John R. Stevenson 
will be the witnesses Monday. 

The Tonkin Gulf Resolution' . 
has been the source of continu- f 
ing vexation between the com- f 
mittce and the executive branch. ; 
Fulbright claims the Johnson 1 
administration lied to Congress i 
to obtain passage of the resolu-> 
tion authorizing the president to ■ 
take “all necessary steps*’ to 
repel Communist aggression in 
.Southeast Asia* 


ment flatly opposed repeal on 
grounds the resolution “has con- 
sequences for Southeast Asia 
which go beyond the war in Viet- 
nam.** 

Fulbright, also said yesterday 
the use of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in the foreign aid 
program in Laos is > long- 
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S EN. J. WILLIAM Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas and Prince Norodom Si- 
i hanouk suddenly begin to sound alike. 

I The Democratic chairman of the Sen- ■ 
ate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
jects the assurances of President Nix- 
on that the United States will not 
j become hopelessly entangled in Laos. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, 
says Sen. Fulbright, is subtly s ;and 
irreversibly creating a new Vietnam 
‘‘in Laos. In Paris, meanwhile, Cam- 
bodia’s chief of state warns Hanoi and 
/i the Viet Cong that unless they respect 
V his nation’s neutrality, the_£IA»aad-* 
his own army will depose him in a 
coup d’etat. 

Time was when Prince Sihanouk 
•found it much less difficult to be 
neutral on the side of the North 
i Vietnamese and the Viet Cong and in 
opposition to the American presence 
across the border in South Vietnam. 1 
■ That was before Hanoi’s forces and 
' the V.C. so blatantly used Cambodian 
territory as a haven for hit-and-run 
assaults into South Vietnam that 
■Prince Sihanouk could no longer ig- 
nore it. 

i This week, Cambodians, unresisted 
by police, sacked and burned the 
; North Vietnamese and National Liber- 
. ation Front embassies in Phnom Penh 
and the traveling prince’s position 
became even more difficult. His re- 
tention as chief of state may be in 
question but one suspects that his 
allusion to the CIA was a convenient 
device with which to dignify his warn- 
ing to Hanoi and the NLF. • , r \ - 


/ 


The intelligence agency is a con-; 
venience in the case of Mr. Fulbright, 
as well. He is one of a group of 
senators, most of them Democrats, 
who were in the vanguard complain* 
ing that the American people were not ; 
being told about Laos. Now that' 
President Nixon has ended his long- . 
acknowledged reluctance to reveal 
the extent of U.S. involvement in 
Laos, Sen. Fulbright and his friends' 
are left with a bit less of an issue. 

The senator, however, does not give-; 
up easily. There is enough U.S. activi-j 
ty in Laos, both in aerial bombing and. 
reconnaissance and in military advi- 
sory groups, with which to irritate the 
nerves of a war-weary public. 

There is no question that the 
American people must be alert to 
avoid new embroilments of the type 
the nation is now seeking to end in j . 
Vietnam. Insofar as the pressures in: 
Congress and from the news media' 
'forced the President to report the, 
extent. of U.S. involvement in Laos,^ 
public interest has been'Served. i 

One wonders now, however, wheth- > 

• er Sen. Fulbright’s persistence on the . 
issue is still purely „a matter of ; 
serving public interest. One cannot 
forget amid this new^ stridency on 
Laos that the senator still deplores his 
own successful campaign for approval 
of the Tonkin Gulf resolution from ! 

■ which active U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam really sprang. “ ' 1 

Is Sett; Fulbright fealty fearful that 
Laos will become a new Vietnam or ; 
is he still doing penance for the 
original? : ■ v ;* %' s ■ 'jt ■ 
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